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INTRODUCTION 
R. E. Allen 


THE articles which follow have been selected for their bearing on 
Plato’s metaphysics, especially the metaphysics of the later dia- 
logues and, however one proposes to date it, the Timaeus. All of 
them have been previously published in British and American 
journals, none before 1930 and most since 1950. It is hoped that, 
by bringing them together within the covers of a single book, they 
may be more readily available to a wider public. 

These articles speak for themselves, and require no intro- 
duction; more accurately, perhaps, they are their own best 
introduction. The questions they raise are nearly as various as the 
questions of philosophy itself, for there is no neat budget of issues, 
precisely circumscribed, in contemporary discussions of Plato, 
and the reader who wishes to know what is in this book must read 
it. 

There is, however, a general issue which runs through many of 
the articles which follow, and which may well bear remark. It has 
to do with the question of whether Plato abandoned or sharply 
modified the Theory of Forms in later life; or if he did not, 
whether he consigned it to the back of his philosophical lumber- 
room, an outworn piece of machinery whose workings his 
developing and increasingly sophisticated interests had rendered 
largely obsolete. 

This is a historical question; but the answer one gives to it is 
liable to be much influenced by philosophy. If one believes that 
the Theory of Forms is in some sense true, and the questions it 
answers philosophically important, one will naturally be reluc- 
tant to think that Plato ever abandoned or discounted it. One will 
be less reluctant to think this if one supposes the theory false, or 
more than false, irrelevant—an answer to mistaken questions; for 
it will then seem reasonable to suppose that a philosopher of 
Plato’s acumen came to see this for himself. 

The later view has grown increasingly prominent in recent 
ix 
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years, and is liable to become still more prominent in future. Its 
growth has been encouraged by recent developments in philo- 
sophy. The present century has seen extraordinary advances in 
formal logic and logical theory, and increased concern for the 
bearing of logic on philosophy. The effect of this has been to direct 
attention once again to the classical problem of universals, to the 
ancient issues of realism, nominalism, and conceptualism, and, 
among students of Plato, to prompt new debate on the nature and 
viability of the Theory of Forms. That debate has been compli- 
cated, in recent years, by the rise, primarily in Britain, but also 
to some degree in America, of conceptual, or non-formal lin- 
guistic, analysis. This movement has been heralded as a revolution 
in philosophy, and perhaps it is; but it is a revolution with a sense 
for the past, and many of its exponents have come to see in Plato’s 
later dialogues, particularly the Parmrenides, Theaetetus, and Sophist, 
an anticipation of their own methods and results, 

The temper of this movement is diffuse. It does not lend itself 
to summary statements of doctrine, and its slogans, in so far as it 
has had slogans, have been mainly expressive of what it is against, 
not what it is for. In this it is perhaps like most other revolutions, 
and like them too in that its essence lies rather in an attitude of 
mind than in a body of doctrine. That attitude is inclined to 
treat the traditional problems of metaphysics, and especially 
problems of universals, as problems to be resolved rather than 
solved, problems which arise from misleading questions, and 
which yield, or generally yield, to analyses of concepts. 

The critic of Plato who shares this temper of mind is liable to 
view the Theory of Forms as a simple mistake, and to suppose 
that Plato himself came to think it so. If he did, then the develop- 
ment of his thought in some measure recapitulated, or perhaps 
better, precapitulated, the development of philosophy in this cen- 
tury. In the Phaedo, Symposium, and Republic, or so it is generally 
agreed, Plato held that universals exist, that they exist both in- 
dependently of the mind and of the individuals which partake of 
them, and that abstract nouns are names of which those universals 
are the nominata. In short, the Theory of Forms in the middle 
dialogues was a realistic theory of universals, atheory with a strong 
family resemblance to the realistic theories which were prominent 
in philosophy in the early years of this century. But in the Par- 
menides, Plato subjected that theory to criticism; and the revolu- 
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tionary interpreter is inclined to believe that those criticisms were 
valid, and that Plato knew that they were valid. If this is true, the 
Parmenides marks a turning point in his thought, and a turning 
whose direction can be specified. Negatively, it may be argued, 
Plato came to realise that the Theory of Forms involved a confu- 
sion, in that it treated concepts as though they were somehow 
like the individuals to which concepts apply; he came to realise 
that concepts are not individuals, however lofty, that abstract 
nouns are not names, however Strange. Perhaps he even came to 
realise that meaning is not itself a form of reference or naming. 
Positively, it may be argued, Plato became aware that there are 
radical differences in the logical behaviour of concepts, that 
concepts such as existence and unity, for example, differ in im- 
portant ways from concepts such justice or triangularity; and 
the later dialogues are the record of his attempt to analyse those 
differences. Plato’s thought, then, moved in a new and vitally 
important direction after the Parmenides. It had been dominated 
in the beginning by a status question, by the question of how con- 
cepts were to be located in the world vis-à-vis the individuals to 
which they apply. It turned to a series of network questions, to 
questions of logical behaviour, logical relations, logical types. At 
the end of his life, Plato had begun to ask the questions that many 
philosophers ask today; speculative ontology had largely given 
place to logic—not formal logic, but the informal logic of con- 
cepts in ordinary use. The founder of the ancien régime had him- 
self become a revolutionary. 

To the revolutionary in philosophy, this portrait of Plato is 
liable to seem plausible, and perhaps more than plausible, natural. 
To more conservative critics it will seem implausible, the por- 
trait of a man who abandoned a voyage of discovery for essays 
in county cartography. But matters of taste or philosophical 
Preference apart, the revolutionary interpretation raises a variety 
of concrete and specific issues in scholarship. It may be that the 
Theaetetus, Sophist, Politicus, Philebus, and Laws may be so construed 
as to support it, or at least not contradict it, In large measure, that 
remains to be seen. But any view of Plato’s development which 
implies that he abandoned the Theory of Forms, or radically 
modified it, or ceased to view it as crucial to his philosophy, must 
deal with the Timaeus and the Seventh Epistle, and in dealing, it 
must deal radically. If the Seventh Epistle is genuine, as almost all 
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editors in this century have thought, it was written towards the 
close of Plato’s life; in it, the Theory of Forms, construed very 
much as in the Phaedo, is central in Plato’s view of reality. Simi- 
larly, the Timaeus has been universally regarded as a late dialogue, 
written well after the Parmenides; in it, the Theory of Forms is 
made central to Plato’s cosmology. Thus, if the revolutionary 
interpretation, even in attenuated form, is to be made good, the 
Seventh Epistle, or at least its ‘philosophical digression’, must be 
proved a forgery, and the Timaeus either shown to be mythical 
in such a way as to imply no literal commitment to Forms, or 
redated to a period before the Parmenides and ranked as a middle 
dialogue. Hither that, or the revolutionary must proceed by 
tour de force, and undertake to show that the Theory of Forms 
was not a realistic theory of universals after all. 

These claims will not pass unchallenged; they have already pro- 
voked debate and will provoke further debate in future. All of 
this is to the good. Issues in the scholarship of philosophy have 
always tended largely, though by no means wholly, to be governed 
by issues in philosophy itself, and nowhere has this been more true 
than with Plato. No doubt this has often placed obstacles in the 
way of learning what Plato actually meant; it has led to ana- 
chronism. But it has also immensely deepened our understanding, 
and in the end, the good outweighs the evil. In late antiquity, 
Plato became a Plotinian. In the middle ages, he became a 
Christian. In the last century he first became a Kantian and then a 
Hegelian. In this century, he became a realist, and then moved 
towards conceptual analysis. This need not be any matter for 
surprise. It is part of the genius of Platonism, which makes it 
perennial, that it can, like a leaping spark, kindle fire in minds of 
widely different outlook and impel interpretations of widely 
different kinds, And it is part of the genius of Platonic scholar- 
ship that it can absorb those interpretations, take from each of 
them something of value, and leave it as a permanent deposit 
for the future. Santayana once remarked that Platonism, if it 
were ever lost as a tradition, would presently be revived as an 
inspiration. The reason, perhaps, is that Plato, more than a philo- 
sopher, is philosophy itself. So long as men reflect, they will 
disagree about what he meant, and in their disagreement, or so 
one may believe, there is health and hope for the future. 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL ECONOMY 
OF THE THEORY OF IDEAS 
(1936) 

H. F. Cherniss 


THE objection with which in the Metaphysics’ Aristotle intro- 
duces his criticism of the theory of Ideas expresses a difficulty 
which has tended to alienate the sympathy of most students who 
approach the study of Plato. The hypothesis, Aristotle says, is 
a superfluous duplication of the phenomenal world; it is as if 
one should think it impossible to count a number of objects until 
that number had first been multiplied. This objection, even 
tacitly entertained, distorts the motivation of the hypothesis; 
that it misrepresents Plato’s express attitude towards scientific 
problems, the well-known statement of Eudemus quoted by 
Simplicius on the authority of Sosigenes amply proves.? The 
complications of the planetary movements had to be explained, 
Plato asserted, by working out an hypothesis of a definite number 
of fixed and regular motions which would ‘save the phenomena’. 
This same attitude is expressed in the Phaedo where Socrates ex- 
plains the method of ‘hypothesis’ which he used to account for the 
apparently disordered world of phenomena;® the result of this 
method, he says, was the Theory of Ideas.4 

The phenomena for which Plato had to account were of three 
kinds, ethical, epistemological, and ontological. )In each of these 
spheres there had been developed by the end of the fifth century 
doctrines so extremely paradoxical that there seemed to be no 


1 Met., 990a 34 ff. It is repeated almost exactly at 1078b 34-6. 
2 Simplicius, in De Caelo, p. 488, 18-24 (Heiberg). 
? Phd., 99d 4-100 8. 4 Phd., 100b 1-102 1. 
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possibility of reconciling them with one another or any one of 
them with the observable facts of human experience.* The dia- 
logues of Plato, I believe, will furnish evidence to show that he 
considered it necessary to find a single hypothesis which would 
at once solve the problems of these several spheres and also create 
a rationally unified cosmos by establishing the connection among 
the separate phases of experience. 
The interests of Socrates,? the subject-matter of the early dia- 
logues, the ‘practical’ tone of Plato’s writings throughout make 
it highly probable that he took his start from the ethical problems 
of his day. It is unnecessary to labour the point that he considered 
it fundamentally important to establish an absolute ethical stan- 
dard; that the bearing on this point of the ‘inconclusive’, ‘ex- 
ploratory’ dialogues could not have been obscure to his contem- 
poraries is obvious to anyone who looks at such evidence of the 
time as is furnished by the Aragoi Adyot (which discusses the 
relativity of good and evil, fair and foul, just and unjust, true and 
false, and the possibility of teaching wisdom and virtue) or by the 
papyrus fragment of Antiphon the Sophist? (where conventional 
justice is called adventitious and generally contradictory to natural 
justice which is defined as that which is truly advantageous to each 
individual). The necessity for an absolute standard of ethics which 
would not depend upon the contradictory phenomena of con- 
ventional conduct but would be a measure of human activities 
instead of being measured by them was forcibly demonstrated by 
the plight into which Democritus had fallen. He had bitterly 
opposed the relativism of Protagoras;* yet two of his own ethical 
fragments show how vulnerable he must have been to counter- 
attack. “They know and seek fair things,” he said, ‘who are naturally 
1 Note the criticism and warning in Phd., 101e: dpa &' obx dv gipowo donep 
ol dvmAoyixol mepi re rûs dpxiis Biadeydpevos xat ray è exedrms ópunpévuv, mep 
Botios n Tov dyruw eipeiv; exetvors pay yap lows oùðè ds mepi rovrov Ayos 
osè ppovris. ixavot yàp tnd ooplas duct mdvra kuxdvres Spex Šóvaoðar avrot 
tuirots dpéoxav. ‘They do not keep the ‘universes of discourse’ clearly de- 
fined but think it is legitimate, for example, to drag an epistemological 
difficulty into an ethical problem before they have completely canvassed the 
ethical phenomena and have set up an hypothesis to explain them. An 
example of this ‘childish’ confusion is outlined in the Pil., (15d-16a; 17a). 
2 CF. e.g. Aristotle, Met., 987b 1 ff. 
3 Oxyrh. Pap., XI, 1364; Diels, Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, 4th ed., vol. II, 
pp. xxxii f 
å Plutarch, Adv. Colot., 1108f-1109a. 
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disposed to them.’! And, attempting to reconcile conventional 
Jaw and natural good, he remarked, ‘The law seeks to benefit the 
life of men but can do so only when they themselves desire to fare 
well. For to those who obey it it indicates their proper goodness.’? 
This bald assertion of a difference between fair and foul things, 
virtuous and vicious actions offers no standard whereby to deter- 
mine the difference, no reason for the similarity of all fair things 
qua fair and for their difference from all that are foul. So long 
as these are only characteristics of material individuals no stan- 
dard can be found, for to measure individuals against one another 
is to succumb to relativism. To compare and contrast one must 
have a definite standard of reference which must itself be underiva- 
tive lest it become just another example of the characteristic in 
question and so lead to an infinite regress. The ‘dialogues of 
search’, by demonstrating the hopelessness of all other expedients 
show that the definitions requisite to normative ethics are possible 
only on the assumption that there exist, apart from phenomena 
substantive objects of these definitions which alone are the source 
of the values attaching to phenomenal existence.” The possibilit; 
of ethical distinctions, then, implies objective differences which 
can be accounted for only by the hypothesis of substantive ideas. 
While this hypothesis makes an ethical system possible in the 
abstract, the problems raised by conscious human activity involve 
the construction of a complete ethical theory in the questions of 
epistemology. That a consistent and practical ethical theory de- 
pends upon an adequate epistemology, Plato demonstrates in the 
nies ihe subject of that dialogue is virtue, but it is with one of 
popular practical questions about virtue that Meno opens the 
discussion, Socrates protests that such questions as the teach- 
ability of virtue must wait upon a satisfactory definition of 


1 Democritus, fra, iels): ra à íi ù 
Ps , fragment 56 (Diels): rà xaħà yrupitovar nai LqAogow of eipudes 
Democritus, fragment 248 (Diels): 6 vópos Bovderar pèv edepyereiv Blov 
maw. Buvarat è rav ačrol Povhwwrat máoyew eb. roto yà é à 
oped petal foxew eù. rotor yàp mabopévoot Thy 


è Buth., 15¢ 11 


11-¢ 2; Lathes 199e (cf. 200e-2014); Lysis, 222e (N.B. 218c- 
ecessity of finding a mpârov $iov which is the final cause of mdvra 
AN {area}: Hippies Minor (376b: if anyone errs voluntarily, it must 
Reta {who, of course, as good would not err at alll). CE. Prot. 
see ioe ties into which the argument has led show that it is necessary 

discover what dperf is and then discuss its teachability). i 
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virtue;! but Meno’s failure to produce a definition makes him fall 
back upon the ‘eristic argument’ that one cannot search for either 
the known or the unknown.? To the implication here that ethical 
problems are not susceptible of investigation Socrates answers 
that one can escape this difficulty only by supposing that learning 
or discovering is really recollection of that which has already been 
directly known.’ Here Socrates is not concerned with the details of 
the process; his contention is simply that, since determination of 
the characteristics of virtue presupposes a definition of its essen- 
tial nature and to give such a definition presupposes knowledge 
of the essence, we must assume that essential virtue exists and has 
been directly known unless we are to surrender all possibility of 
considering ethical problems. Socrates is forced by Meno’s in- 
sistence to discuss his question anyway, but his repeated objection 
that such questions demand a prior determination of the nature 
of virtue itself is a warning and an explanation of the paradoxical 
outcome of the consequent discussion.* 

If men act virtuously without being able to teach virtue (that 
is, without being able to give a consistent account of the causes 
of their actions), it is because they have ‘right opinions’ and so are 
virtuous by a kind of ‘divine grace’.5 But such right opinions, 
though having results speciously identical with those of know- 
ledge, are unstable, for they are haphazard, being unconnected 
by a chain of causality with the final cause. The recognition of this 
causal relationship, however, is knowledge and this is just re- 
collection.* Consequently until one bases his reasoning upon the 
knowledge of essential virtue, there can be no adequate solution 
of the problems of ethics.” So it is that by argument and example 
the Meno demonstrates how, having to distinguish knowledge and 
tight opinion in order to save the phenomena of moral activity, 
the ethical philosopher is forced to face the problems of episte- 
mology. 

But Plato was not satisfied with having proved that considera- 

1 Men., 71a 3-7. It is in the light of this that I find the key to the riddles of 
the Protagoras in Socrates’ remarks at the end of that dialogue (Pro., 361¢ 2- 
d 2). 

2 Men, 8oe-81a. 

3 Men., 81d 4-5. Note the word used for acquiring the knowledge in the 
first place: éwpaxvia (81c 6). 

4 Men., 86c 6-87b 5. 5 Men., 99a-d. 

© Men., 97e-98b. Men., 100b. 
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tions of ethics require the assumption of substantive ideas and an 
epistemology consistent with such an hypothesis. The pragmatic 
relativism of Protagoras’ ethics was, after all, a necessary result of 
his subjective realism; and Plato had before him the example of 
Democritus who, though insisting upon the reality of definite 
moral standards, could not finally refute Protagoras since he had 
no adequate reason for giving mind the sovereignty over sensa- 
tions. There is a winsome sadness in his confession of defeat 
expressed in the reply he makes the sensations give to the strictures 
of mind: ‘unhappy Intelligence, with evidence we give you you 
attempt our overthrow; your victory is your defeat’.1 The saving 
of the phenomena of intellection and sensation is the primary duty 
of epistemology; if, however, it should appear that these pheno- 
mena can be saved in their own right only by setting up the same 
hypothesis as was found to be essential for ethics, the coincidence 
of results would by the principle of scientific economy enunciated 
in Plato’s phrasing of the astronomical problem lend added validity 
to the hypothesis in each sphere. 

The epistemological necessity for the existence of the Ideas is 
proved by the same indirect method as was used in establishing 
ity. Since the phenomena to be explained have 
first to be determined, it is essential to proceed by analysis of the 
psychological activities, to decide the nature of these activities 
and their objects, In brief, the argument turns upon the deter- 
mination of intellection as an activity different from sensation 
and opinion. In the Timaeus,? in an avowedly brief and casual 
proof of the separate existence of Ideas, it is stated that if intellec- 
tion is other than right opinion it follows that there exist separate 
substantive Ideas as the objects of intellection. The indications of 
the essential difference of intellection and right opinion are there 
said to be three. Knowledge is produced by instruction, is always 
accompanied by the ability to render a true account or proof, and 
cannot be shaken by persuasive means, whereas right opinion is 
the result of persuasion, is incapable of accounting for itself, and 
is susceptible of alteration by external influence. The difference 
here mentioned is vividly exemplified in the myth of Ex? by the 

orrible choice of the soul concerning whom it is said: ‘he was one 
of those who had come from heaven, having in his former life 
ved in a well-ordered city and shared in virtue out of habit 


the ethical n 


* Democritus, fragment 125. ? Tim., s1d-e. 3 Rep., 619b ff. 
B 
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without philosophy’.! The Theaefetus, in its attempt to define 
knowledge, treats as the last possibility considered the suggestion 
that ‘true opinion’ may be a constitutive element of knowledge, 
may in conjunction with a Adyos or ‘account’ be knowledge it- 
self.? As this proposal is tested, it is shown that, of the various 
possible meanings which Adyos might here have, the most satis- 
factory is ‘knowledge of the proper difference of the object known’. 
But if this ‘knowledge of the difference’ is not to be, in turn, mere 
‘tight opinion’ about the difference, an empty tautology, the de- 
finition is vitiated by a ‘circulus in definiendo’.‘ In short, if ‘true 
opinion’ and knowledge are not identical, the former can not be 
an essential element of the latter, either. The common assumption 
of a relationship between ‘right opinion’ and knowledge is due to 
the external similarity of their results,5 but the rightness of any 
particular opinion is simply accidental as Plato succinctly shows.® 
Right opinion is still essentially opinion; and this, the Theaetetus 
has already proved, cannot be knowledge, for it involves the 
possibility of error or wrong opinion which can be explained only 
as a mistaken reference to something known, although it is 
difficult to see how—if the term of reference be known—a mis- 
taken identification is possible.? Opinion, then, is different from 
knowledge and secondary to it, for no satisfactory account of error 
can be given until the process of intellection has been explained.® 
Similarly the earlier part of the Theaefetus proved that knowledge 
can not be sensation or derived from sensation, because sensation 
itself implies a central faculty to which all individual perceptions are 
referred and which passes judgement on them all.!° As in the 
Republic the proof that knowledge and opinion are different 
faculties is conclusive evidence for the fact that the objects with 
which they are concerned must be different, so here from the 
observation that the mind functioning directly without any inter- 
mediate organ contemplates the notions that are applicable to all 
things’? proceeds the conclusion that knowledge is not to be 
found in the perceptions but in the reflection upon them, since 


1 In the parallel passage of the Phd. (82a-b) ‘philosophy’ is glossed by 
“intelligence”: dvev gidooopias re Kai vod. 
2 Tht., 2010 8 ff. 3 Tht., 208d. ‘Ti 


t., 209d 4-210 9. 


5 Tht., 200€ 4-6. ® Tht., 201a-c. 7 Tht., 187b 4-200d 4. 
* Tht., 200b-d. * CF. Tht., 186e 9-187a 6. 
10 Tht., 184b 5-186e ro. 1 Rep., 477¢-478b 2. 1? Tht., 185¢ 1-2. 
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only in this process is it possible to grasp reality and meaning 
‘The attempt of the Theaefetus to define knowledge fails, an ee 
failure demonstrates that the Adyos, the essential characteristic oj 
ledge, cannot be explained by any theory which takes pheno- 
be the objects of intellection. That this is the purpose of 
the dialogue is revealed by the Timaeus passage above which shows 
that the Adyos is the Seopds of the Meno,* the matk which di tin- 
suishes knowledge from right opinion in that dialogue and which 
was there identified with dvdyvnos. The Theaetetus, then, is an 
attempt to prove that the theory of Ideas is a necessary hypothesis 
for the solution of the problems of epistemology; the constructive 
doctrine of the Sophist demonstrates that it is a sufficient hypo- 
thesis for that purpose.* The process of abstraction and generalisa- 
tion which Aristotle thought sufficient to account for knowledge‘ 
was recognised by Plato,® but he considered it to be inadequate. 
In the Parmenides,® after advancing all his objections to the hypo- 
thesis, Parmenides is made to assert that it is still necessary to 
assume the existence of Ideas if thought and reasoning are to be 
saved; and in the Phaedo? Socrates outlines the theory of abstrac- 
tion almost in the very words which Aristotle was to use, connects 
it with the theories of the mechanistic physics, and rejects it in 
favour of the theory of separate Ideas. The possibility of abstrac- 
tion itself, if it is to have any meaning, Plato believes, requires the 
independent reality of the object apprehended by the intellect. 
That is the basis of his curt refutation of mentalism in the Par- 
menides.® So the process of abstraction and analysis outlined in the 
Philebus, which is there said to be possible because of the partici- 
pation of the phenomena in real Ideas, and which in a simple 
example of its use in the Republic! is called ‘our customary 
method’, is in the Phaedrus?! designated as dvdpynows and said to 
require the substantial existence of the Ideas and previous direct 
knowledge of them by the intellect. The successful ‘recollection’ 
of the Ideas by means of the dialectical process is in the Republic! 

1 Tht., 186d 2 f. 2 Men., 98a. 

* CF. Soph., 258d-264b and note the triumphant tone of 264b 5-7. 

* De Anima 432a 3-14; Post. Anal., 100a 3-b 17; cf. Met., A, 1. 

* Charm., 159a 1-3; Phil, 38b 12-13. 


know! 
mena to 


® Parm., 135b 5-c 3. 7 Phd., 96b. 8 Parm., 132b-c. 

* Phil., 16c 10 f. N.B. 16d 2: eúpýoewv yap evodcar. 10 Rep., 96a. 

àl Phdr., 249b 5-c 4. CE. the extended demonstration of Phd., 74a 9-77a 5 
Which is based upon epistemological considerations. 12 Rep., 479¢-480a. 
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said to constitute intellection as distinguished from opinion, and 
the man who is capable of such activity is there described in 
terms parallel to the ‘mythical’ description of the ‘wingéd intellect’ 
of the Phaedrus. 

The nature of the mental processes, then, can be explained only 
by the hypothesis of Ideas. Since no mere addition to right 
opinion from the sphere with which it itself deals can produce 
knowledge or make intelligible the fact of error and since no 
combination of sensations can account for apperception, know- 
ledge cannot be synthetic or derivative. Knowledge as a special 
faculty dealing directly with its own objects must be assumed in 
order not only to explain the fact of cognition but also to make 
possible opinion and sensation as they are given by experience. 
The special faculty of knowledge, however, is characterised by 
direct contact of subject and object; since phenomena cannot enter 
into such a relationship with the subject, mediating organs being 
required in their case, it is necessary that the objects of knowledge 


be real entities existing apart from the phenomenal world and that 
the mind have been affected by them before the mental processes 
dealing with phenomena occur. Only so can one avoid the self- 
contradictory sensationalism of Protagoras, the psychological 
nihilism of Gorgias, and the dilemma of Democritus. 

The effort to save the phenomena of mental activity leads to 
the same hypothesis as did the attempt to explain human conduct, 
and the ethical hypothesis is supported by the independent re- 
quirements of epistemology. There is, however, another sphere 
naturally prior to knowledge and sensation and by which finally 
all epistemological theories must be judged. The Ideas are 
necessary to account for the data of mental processes; but the 
physical world and its characteristics are not dependent upon these 
mental processes, and it is no more sufficient to assume an ontology 
which will fit the requirements of epistemology than it is to con- 
struct an epistemology in order to account for the phenomena of 
ethics. It is with this in mind that Timaeus, when in a physical 
discourse he uses a résumé of the epistemological proof of the 
existence of Ideas, apologises for his procedure with the excuse 
that the magnitude of his main subject requires him to give the 
briefest possible demonstration.? The very language of this passage 
shows that Plato considered it as a requirement of sound method 


1 Phr., 249c. 2 Tim., 51c 5 f. 
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to develop his ontological hypothesis according to the data of the 
physical world itself. This requirement is explained in the 
Theaetetus where a detailed theory of psychological relativism is 
expounded* by way of considering the thesis that knowledge is 
sensation. Such a doctrine, in spite of the objections that can be 
brought against its epistemological and ethical consequences, 
may still present a correct account of the nature of existence as 
nothing but a flux of motions. What seem to be individual objects 
and characteristics w ould then be merely the transitory resultants 
of the component motions. In that case, knowledge would really 
be vivid sensations which are the functions of clashing and passing 
movements.? To argue that no practical ethics or adequate epis- 
temology can be developed from such an account is pointless, for 
there could be no naturally valid criterion by which to evaluate the 
different moments of evidence.’ Such a theory as that of Ideas 
would be a merely pragmatic hypothesis, and distinctions of good 
and bad, true and false would be at best only conventional and 
artificial. It is, then, necessary that the study of ontology be under- 
taken independently of the requirements of ethics and episte- 
mology to discover what hypothesis will explain the data of 
physical phenomena as such.4 The data with which the investiga- 
tion has to work are the constantly shifting phenomena of the 
physical world, and Plato accepts this unceasing flux as a charac- 
teristic of all phenomenal existence.® This flux, however, is the 
datum which has to be explained, and his contention is simply that 
change itself is intelligible and possible only if there exist entities 
which are not themselves involved in the change. The argument 
in the Theaete/us® attempts to show that the constant flux of pheno- 
mena involves alteration as well as local motion but that alteration 
requires the permanent subsistence of immutable abstract qualities, 
The relativism that asserts the constant change of everything, 
however, makes attributes and perceptions the simultaneous 
resultants of the meeting of agent and patient, while agent and 
patient themselves are merely complexes of change without in- 
dependent existence,” with the result that not only are all things 
constantly changing their characteristics but the characteristics 


themselves are constantly altering, and ‘whiteness’ can no more 
! Tht., 156a-160e. 2 Tht., 179c. 3 Tht., 158b-e. 
* Tht., 179d. 5 CF. Tim., 27d 5-28a 4. © Tht., 181c-183b, 
* Thr., 182b, 
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be really ‘whiteness’ than any other colour.! Similarly, if the 
qualities themselves are always altering, the sensations which are 
defined by these constantly altering qualities are undifferentiated.? 
Such an account of the world involves the denial not only of fixed 
states and determinable processes but also of the laws of contra- 
diction and the excluded middle.* The data of phenomenal change, 
then, logically require the hypothesis of immutable and immaterial 
ideas. The argument occurs again at the end of the Craty/us (where, 
however, it is connected with one form of the epistemological 
proof) ;4and Aristotle accuses the Protagoreans, in the same terms 
as does Plato, of denying the laws of logic.® In a passage obviously 
influenced by the Theaetetus,® he explains the difficulties of the 
relativists as due to their failure to recognise immaterial existences 
and to note the distinction between quantitative and qualitative 
change. Like Plato, Aristotle felt that a logical account of physical 
nature required some hypothesis of qualitative existence as un- 
derived from quantitative distinctions. 

The digression on mensuration in the Po/iticus? has the same 
intention. There Plato distinguishes between quantitative and 
qualitative ‘measurement’, the former being only relative measure- 
ment and the latter measurement against a norm,® and castigates 
those who think all the world susceptible of quantitative measure- 
ment; their error lies in the supposition that all difference can be 
reduced to quantitative distinctions.? For this reason in the 
Timaeus, where the quantitative determinations of the minima of 
phenomenal air, fire, water, and earth are elaborated in great 
detail, Plato still insists that there must be substantive Ideas of air, 
fire, water, and earth, apart from phenomena, immutable, the 
objects of intellection only,!! and that phenomenal objects are 
what they are because they are imitations of these real Ideas.’* 
Indications of the ontological necessity of the hypothesis are not 
lacking in this dialogue either. The most certain and evident 
characteristic of phenomena is their instability; they are all in- 


1 Tht, 182d 1-5. 2 Thr., 182d 8-e5. 3 Tht., 183a 4-b5. 
* Crat., 439d 3-4400 1. 
5 Met., 1008a 31-34; cf. 100ga 6-12. 


* Met., 1010a 1-37. ? Pol., 283d-287a. * Pol., 283d 7-284b 2. 
° Pol., 284e 11-285c 2; cf. Rodier, Etudes de philosophie grecque, p. 48, note 1. 
10 Tim., 53€ 4-55¢ 53 55d 7-57 6. 1 Tim., $14 7-522 4. 
12 Tim., soc, 51a 7-b 1 (cf. Shorey in Class. Phil., XXIII [1928], p. 358). 
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yolved in the process of generation? and so imply a cause external 
to themselves. Apart from the ‘mythical’ form of the explanation 
to which this leads, the argument is the same as the indirect 
proof of the Theaetetus. The instability of phenomena can be ex- 
plained only by assuming a world of Ideas as the source of pheno- 
: nal characteristics. To dispense with such a superphenomenal 
world is not only to identify right opinion and knowledge but, 
in fact, to say that phenomena are stable.* This brief remark of 
Timaeus sums up the results of the demonstration in the Theaetetus 
which shows that the relativistic ontology transgresses the law of 
the excluded middle and so can no more say that all is in motion 
than that all is at rest. To do away with stable qualities is tanta- 
mount to denying the possibility of change.‘ Yet it is the possibility 
of phenomenal alteration that was to be saved, for phenomena 
have no stability at all;5 they are fleeting phrases without 
persistent substantiality, ° but such they can be only if apart from 
them there are substances of which somehow the phenomena 
partake, 

The physical phenomena, then, considered in themselves and 
not as objects of sensation or cognition still can be saved only by 
the hypothesis of separate, substantive Ideas. That the necessary 
and sufficient hypothesis for this sphere turns out to be the very 
one needed for ethics and epistemology makes it possible to con- 
sider the three spheres of existence, cognition, and value as 
phases of a single unified cosmos. 

The apparently disparate phenomena of these three orders, 
like the seemingly anomalous paths of the planets, had to be 
accounted for by a single, simple hypothesis which would not 


me! 


1 Tim., 28b 8-c 2. 


3 Tim., 51d 6-7. 
* Aristotle reproduces the argument in his own language in Metaphysics, 

a 35-7. 
* CE. Tim., 49d 4 ff. (BeBasérnra-d 7) and 51d 5-7. 
* Tim., 49¢ 7-50a 4. 
? Tim., sob-c. That the mere configuration of space is not enough to 
uce phenomenal fire, etc., stb 4-6 shows (N.B. xab’ doov dy puphpara 
»» 86 ra). All this, I think, makes Shorey’s interpretation of 56b 3-5 
Yass. Phil., XXIII [1928], pp. 357-8). To interpret orepedv yeyovós 
aving received a third dimension’ would be tautological, for the 
tamid is eo ipso three-dimensional. Cf. also A. Rivaud in his introduction to 
his edition of the Timaeus (p. 26) in the Budé series. 
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only make intelligible the appearances taken separately but at the 
same time establish the interconnection of them all. The problem 
which Plato set others in astronomy he set himself in philosophy; 
the resulting theory of Ideas indicates by its economy that it 
proceeded from the same skill of formulation which charted for 
all time the course of astronomical hypothesis. 


Theaetetus, in the 


LOGOS 


II 
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arch for an answer to the question 


knowledge? the suggestion is made at 2o1d that true 


elief with the addition of a logos is knowledge, while belief 


thout a logos is not knowledge. Where no logos can be given 
hing, then it is not knowable; where a logos can be given, 


is knowable (Sv ev pý ori Adyos, ode emornra elvat . . . â 
émarnrd (201d). This view is then elaborated in Socrates’s 


It is the view that the first elements (ororyeîa) out of 


hich every thing is composed have no logos. Each of them 
itself can only be named. We can add nothing further, 


at it exists or does not exist. None of the elements can 


d in a logos, they can only be named, for a name is all that 


On the other hand, when we come to the things com- 


1 of these elements, then just as the things are complex, so 


ames when combined form a logos, the latter being 
ly 


a combination of 
and a 


unknowable, but c 


ames. Thus the elements have no 


n be perceived (dAoya xa 


1 elvat, aloðyrà S¢ (202b)), while the complexes (ovAMafds) 
nowable and statable (fyrds) and you can have a true notion 
The view is then summed up at 202b ff.—‘whenever 
anyone gets hold of the true notion of anything without a 
his soul thinks truly of it, but he does not know it; for if 
annot give and receive a logos of anything, one has no 


Adyov dv 


of that thing 


v yàp uù Suvdpevov Sodval re ral 


rýpova elvat mepi rovrov), but when he has 
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also acquired a logos, then all these things are realised and he is 
fully equipped for knowledge.’ 

Theaetetus expresses satisfaction with this view. Socrates him- 
self, it is interesting to note, remarks (202d) that the statement 
(that true belief with a logos is knowledge) taken just by itself 
may well be satisfactory; for, he asks, how could there ever be 
knowledge apart from a logos and right belief? He objects, how- 
ever, to the ‘most ingenious’ feature of the theory, namely, that 
the elements are unknowable, while the complexes are knowable. 
On this point, using the model of letters and syllables, Socrates 
presents the theory with a dilemma which, cashing the model, 
runs like this; if the logos just is the names which compose it, each 
name being the name of an unknowable element, then it itself 
conveys no more than do its several words—it is a mere congeries 
of unknowables. On the other hand, if the logos is something 
more than the nouns out of which it is composed, a new lin- 
guistic unit which somehow conveys something more than is 
conveyed by the bare enumeration of the individual names in it, 
then this something more will itself be a new simple, which as such 
will be unknowable (as having no logos), and the logos will stand 
in the same naming relation to it as the individual nouns did to the 
original elements. Thus the logos will no more convey knowledge 
than do the names with which we began. 

In a paper read to the Oxford Philological Society Professor 
Ryle has related the theory of Socrates’s dream and the criticism 
of it in this part of the Theaetetus to logical atomist theories about 
words and sentences such as are to be found in Russell’s early 
writings and elsewhere. With the larger bearing of this part of the 
Theaetetus on modern versions of logical atomism I am not here 
concerned, but with some remarks Professor Ryle made about its 
relevance to Plato’s own theory of Forms. He argued that ‘if the 
doctrine of Forms was the view that these verbs, adjectives and 
common nouns are themselves the names of simple, if lofty, 
nameables, then Socrates’s criticism is, per accidens, a criticism of 
the doctrine of Forms, whether Plato realised this or not’, and he 
added that ‘if a Form is a simple object or a logical subject of 
predication, no matter how sublime, then its verbal expression 
will be a name and not a sentence; and if so, then it will not be 
false but nonsense to speak of anyone knowing it (savoir) or not 
knowing it, of his finding it out, being taught it, teaching it, 
14 
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cluding it, forgetting it, believing, supposing, guessing or 
-rtaining it, asserting it, negating it or questioning it’. It is 
ese remarks I want to discuss. 
What then are we to say of this criticism of the theory of Forms 
ch Professor Ryle develops from the discussion in the 
yetus? A number of possibilities suggest themselves. In the 
rst place, we might say that what Plato is concerned with in the 
us is knowledge in relation to perception. The unknowable 
ements there are, as he himself says, alo®yrd, and he is not 
thinking of anything but perceptual ‘simples’, nor of any relation 
e argument might have to the theory of Forms. Still, it seems 
that the argument does hold for any simple nameables, 
whether objects of perception or objects of thought. Further, it is 
not easy to believe that Plato could have missed this, especially 
when so much of the language here echoes the language he has 
where in setting out his own philosophical views. 
e.g. Tht., 202c tov yàp pi) Surdpevov Sodval re Kal déGacBar 
w dvemorýpova elvat mept rovrov with Rep., 531¢ where the 
ectician is contrasted with those who pù duvarol . . . Sodvai re 

1) drodélaabat AMbyov (où SoKoGaw) elceabai more ri Sv Paper Setv 
<idévat.) In any case, whether or not Plato was himself at this point 
ire of the possible effects of the argument on the theory of 

rms, we ought to consider them. 

It might be suggested, secondly, that Plato himself was aware 
that the arguments here were damaging to the theory of Forms, 
but was undisturbed by this, because he had already abandoned, 

r was about to abandon, the theory. Some scholars have certainly 

ught that the theory was either abandoned or fundamentally 
red in the later dialogues. Burnet, for instance, maintains that 
e doctrine of Forms finds no place at all in any work of Plato 
later than the Parmenides’ How much alteration there must be 
before we say that the theory is ‘fundamentally altered’ or ‘aban- 
doned’ is, of course, a pretty problem. Stenzel sees a change from 
the form as a ‘representative intuition’ to the Form as something 

Pproaching a ‘concept’, but he would certainly not have wanted 
to say that Plato had abandoned his theory of Forms. So far as 
bal expressions are concerned the language still occurs in the 
er dialogues which was used in the earlier in connection with 


or 
c 


clear 


n the Laws there is no trace of 


nism, p. 120, 
ty of “ideas” ’. 


also p. 119, 
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the theory of Forms. This is true even of the Laws, e.g. 965b-c 
where there is the familiar contrast of the one and the many, and 
the necessity is insisted on of being able pòs play iSéav ék râv 


moMédv Kat dvopolwy . . . BAéwew. Too much cannot be made of 
verbal similarities and we have Lewis Campbell’s warning that 
‘in Plato ... philosophical terminology is incipient, tentative, 
transitional’ Still, they are there. Further, some of the familar 
notions of the earlier dialogues are there too, e.g. knowledge and 
Forms, opinion and sensibles, and so on. The theory may have 
evolved, but the evidence suggests that there is enough left both 
linguistically and in content to make it rash to say that Plato had 
abandoned it. If, however, we are not prepared to say that Plato 
abandoned the Forms, we cannot adopt the device of reconciling 
Professor Ryle’s interpretation of the arguments in the Theaetetus 
with the theory of Forms by the simple procedure of annihilating 
the latter, 

A third possibility suggests its 
Mr, Robinson has said. His interpretation of this part of the 


elf, arising out of some things 


Theaetetus is this—and here I quote from his article ‘Forms and 
Error in Plato’s Theaetetus’ (Phil. Rev., lix, (1950), 16): ‘Here at the 
end of the Theaefefus he (Plato) offers strong arguments to show 
that logos does not entail knowledge, and, much worse, that 
some aloga must be knowable if there is any knowledge at all.’ 
On the other hand, just above he has pointed out that is was ‘one 


of Plato’s own favourite doctrines’, both before and after the 
Theaetctus, ‘that knowledge entails logos’. Now two things about 
this. First, it is clear that Mr. Robinson interprets this part of the 
or Ryle—he treats it as a sort of 
reductio ad absurdum argument in favour of the conclusion that ‘a 
thing’s being alogon does not make it unknowable’. Thus on 
page 15 he writes: ‘the examination of the three senses of “logos” 
is immediately preceded | 
ments, the tendency of which is to conclude that, if elements are 


Theaetetus differently from Profe: 


y a discussion of uncompounded ele- 


unknowable because they have no logos, everything is unknow- 
able, from which anyone who thought that knowledge does occur 
would have to conclude that a thing’s being alogon does not make 
it unknowable.’ I myself am prepared to reject this interpre 
and accept Professor Ryle’s, partly for reasons which will, I hope, 
be obvious later, partly because within the Theaetetus passage itself 


Plato's Republic, Jowett and Campbell, vol. ii, p 
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emphasis of the argument seems to be not that we should 
stitute for the low-grade ‘pool’ atoms of the sensationalist 

high-grade ‘branded’ atoms, but that no sort of atoms or 
c nameables will do. Secondly, Mr. Robinson reconciles 
n interpretation with his admission that it continues to be 
jurite doctrine of Plato elsewhere that knowledge entails 
»s, by the suggestion that this is a smaller example of what we 
ad in the Parmenides—namely a searching critique of one of 
>Jato’s own favourite doctrines, which he nevertheless continued 
ld after writing the critique in spite of the fact that he does 
wer to it’. We might 
while rejecting Mr. Robinson’s interpretation of the argu- 
accept this self-criticism explanation for our own inter- 
on. We would then say that the doctrine of Forms does lead 
to the logical atomist difficulties which Plato exposed in the 

heaetetus. Plato had no answer to these difficulties, but still went 
lding his doctrine. But while it may be that there are parts 
of Plato’s writing which defy any other explanation, this self- 
criticism story cannot but create some feeling of uneasiness, If a 


appear ever to have discovered the ar 


philosopher exposes damaging difficulties in central doctrines that 
he holds, and nevertheless, and this is the important point, ap- 
parently continues to hold them without ever answering the 


culties, his procedure is, to say the least, puzzling, and in the 
end might lead us to suspect his credentials. It looks then as 
though the self-criticism explanation should be adopted only in 
default of a better. There is, however, in the present case a fourth 
y. Professor Ryle’s argument was that ‘if the doctrine 


of Forms was the view that these verbs, adjectives and common 
nouns are themselves the names of simple, if lofty, nameables, 
then Socrates’s criticism of logical atomism is ... a criticism of 
the d 


octrine of Forms’. If we are already convinced that this was 
loctrine of Forms, and if we accept, as I have been prepared to 
Professor Ryle’s interpretation of the implications of the 
Passage for that doctrine, it looks as if we must perforce fall back 
e self-criticism explanation. But if on other grounds we were 
SO sure that this was the doctrine of Forms, the Theaetetus 
would encourage us further to see if the theory of Forms 
t capable of a different interpretation. I want to suggest some 
‘ounds for hesitation in accepting the interpretation of the 
€ of Forms indicated in the quotation from Professor Ryle. 
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Before, however, we come to these, let us first state the inter- 
pretation somewhat more fully. 

It would maintain (no doubt among other things) that on Plato’s 
view, apart from proper names, which stand for particulars, other 
substantives, adjectives, prepositions, and verbs stand for Forms 
or universals, are the names of these. Ross puts this clearly when 
he says: ‘The essence of the theory of Ideas lay in the conscious 
recognition of the fact that there is a class of entities, for which 
the best name is probably “universals”, that are entirely different 
from sensible things. Any use of language involves the recogni- 
tion, either conscious or unconscious, of the fact that there are 
such entities; for every word used, except proper names—every 
abstract noun, every general noun, every adjective, every verb, 
even every pronoun and every preposition—is a name for some- 
thing of which there are or may be instances.’ These universals 
exist timelessly in their own right apart from the sensible world; 
they are ‘real entities’, ‘substances’ (the phrases are from Professor 
Cherniss);* and to know them is, or involves some form of 
immediate apprehension in which we are directly acquainted with 
them. In Professor Cherniss’s words again ‘the special faculty of 
knowledge is characterised by direct contact of subject and object’. 
This is the interpretation of some of the essential features of the 
theory of Forms that is to be found, whether explicitly or implicitly, 
in the writings of a large number of the most distinguished modern 
Platonists—Ross, Cherniss, Taylor, I think Cornford, and many 
others. In fact, it is accepted orthodoxy. Two things may be said 
about it. First, it must be allowed that there is much in Plato’s 
actual language that could be construed to support this inter- 
pretation. Secondly, if this is what Plato was saying, the theory of 
Forms is less illuminating than perhaps it once seemed. This 
remark is, of course, irrelevant to the question of the correctness 
of the interpretation, but it is worth making for this reason. A 
number (and I suspect a large number) of the propounders of this 
interpretation—and Ross is a clear and distinguished example of 
this—have not merely believed that this is what Plato meant by 
his theory, but that it is, by and large, a good theory. If it can be 


1 W. D. Ross, Plato's Theory of Ideas, p. 225. 

2 ‘The Philosophical Economy of the Theory of Ideas’, Amer, Journ. of 
Phil., vol. lvii, 1936, pp. 452, 456. See above, pp. 8, 11. 

3 Loc. cit., p. 452. See above, p. 8. 
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and I think it can be seen, that as a theory it is unworkable 
in the strict and non-abusive use of the word largely meaning- 
ay be the less inclined to father it on Plato unless we 
must, and the more inclined to re-examine what he actually says. 
Since the merits of the orthodox interpretation as a piece of philo- 
sophy are irrelevant to the question of whether it is the correct 
interpretation, it would be out of place here to elaborate its 
It is enough to say that the suggestion that it is an un- 
e and largely meaningless theory arises not merely from 
al atomist difficulties dev eloped from the Theaetetus, but 
from many other considerations as well—e.g. to mention only 
one, the difficulty of giving any cash value to a phrase like ‘time- 
s substantial entities’. I repeat, however, that the merits or 
demerits of the theory are strictly irrelevant to its correctness as 
a piece of interpretation. There are, however, things in Plato that 
seem to me to suggest that he may have had other ideas in mind, 
and I shall now try to mention a few of them, turning first to the 
Men 
Meno opens the dialogue by raising certain questions about the 
the acquiring of virtue, and Socrates says he cannot possibly 
answer them until he knows what virtue is—ri éorw dpery}. Meno 
question and proceeds to enumerate the vir- 
tues of a man, of a woman, and so on. Socrates objects (72a-b) 
that this is to give him a swarm of virtues when he asks for one, 
and carrying on the figure of the swarm points out that when the 
question is about the nature of the bee it is not a proper answer to 
say that there are many kinds of bees. Bees do not differ from one 
another as bees, as Meno readily admits, and what the questioner 
ants to know is what this is in respect to which they do not differ, 
but are all alike—d obSév Siadepovaw ddd tadrdv elow dracat, ti 
Similarly with the virtues—they have all one 
aon form which makes them virtues, and on this he who 
Id answer the question, what is virtue, would do well to keep 


his eye fixed. (& yé re elB0s rabrév draoa éxovar Š ô eloiv dperai, 


demerits 


work: 
the log 


les 


thinks this an e: 


elvat; 


S Tov éxet åmoßhéjavrá Tov dmroxpivop.evov TÔ épurjoarre 
oat, ô rvyydver oboa dpery (72c).) Meno is still not 
altogether clear about the existence of a common characteristic in 
the case of virtue, though he seems not to feel any difficulty i in 


oth 
‘er cases—74a-b où yap dvvapal mw, © Lebxpares, ob ds où Cyreis 
Hav dperiv Aaf 


v Kara návrwv, Wonep èv rots dAAots. Socrates 
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explains further by taking the example of figure. What we want 
to know here is what that is which is common to the round, the 
straight, and all the other figures—ri éorw mi TẸ orpoyytAw Kai 
det Kat emi trois cdots, å 81) oxjpara Kadels, rabrov ent nâow; 
(75a). Socrates then gives two answers to this question ri éore 
oy 4a, either of which he would regard as a satisfactory reply to 
the question. The first is that figure is the only thing which always 
follows colour (75b), and he adds that he himself would be 
satisfied if Meno would give him an answer of the same sort about 
virtue. Meno asks what answer Socrates would have given if a 
person were to say that he did not know what colour was, and 
Socrates then produces his second answer (76a), that figure is 
the limit of a solid. This is the sort of answer he wants to this sort 
of ‘what is it’ question; and Meno is encouraged to try, with no 
more success than before, to produce a similar type of answer 
to the question “What is virtue ?’. 

Now there are three points of interest in this section of the 
Meno. First, Meno himself is not represented in the dialogue as 
being particularly acute or particularly skilled in philosophy— 
rather the reverse. Yet he does not seem to find any difficulty or 
anything particularly striking in the fact that we do use a word like 
‘bee’ or ‘figure’ as a general term for any one of a group of 


particulars. No fuss seems to be made on this point either by 
Meno or Socrates. They both just seem to take it for granted that 
we do use words that way, or, to use the language of the present 
context, that there is something common to a group of particulars 
which are called by one name. Yet this something common is, on 
the orthodox view of the theory of Forms, a ‘universal’, and the 
discovery of universals and their relation to particulars is hailed 
as one of the achievements of the theory. But neither Meno nor 
Socrates seem much interested in this revelation. It is true that 
Meno is not so sure (73a) that virtue will be the same in a child 
as in an adult, in a woman as in a man, but his worry is apparently 
confined to the special case of virtue. He seems to have no diffi- 
culty over the one and the many elsewhere (cf. 74a-b quoted 
above). Secondly, what he has difficulty over, and what both he 
and Socrates are interested in, is in trying to discover what this 
one, in the case of each group of particulars—bees, figures, 
The whole emphasis is on this—i.e. not on the point 


virtues—i: 
that there is one over against the many, but on what this one, in 
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vce of each group of particulars, is. Thirdly, Socrates by the 
te of ‘figure’ illustrates the way in which he expects Meno 

C ith this ‘what is it? question. If he is asked ‘what is 
A “E the appropriate response is to say that, e.g. figure is the 
ry hich always follows colour, i.e. to use deliberately 


the ci 
examp 


ung w 7 5 H 
- language, the appropriate response is to say something, 


the questioner something, to make some sort of state- 


only 


vag 
to tell 


ment he aai . > 
Now in all this the Meno is in no way peculiar. This ‘What is X ?’ 
question appears in the Republic—What is justice?’, in the 


Theactetus—What is knowledge?’, in the Sophist—What is a 
sophist 2’, and so on, as well as in many of the early dialogues, and 
it is quite p that Plato attaches the greatest importance to it. 
In the Theaetetus too, Theaetetus makes just the same sort of 
mistake as Meno does—when asked what knowledge is, he enu- 


merates the different sorts of knowledge—knowledge of geometry, 
of cobbling, of carpentry, and so on, and Socrates makes just the 
objection—146d ‘you are generous indeed, my dear Theaete- 


sam 
tus—so open-handed that, when you ate asked for one simple 
thing, you offer a whole variety’. Further, here too Socrates, 
after remarking at 147b that a man cannot understand the name 
ng when he does not know what that thing is, gives an 
stration of the sort of answer he wants; if he is asked what clay 
arth mixed 
with moisture (147c). Theaetetus mentions a mathematical ex- 
ample, where he has been able to do this sort of thing in the case 
of roots (Suvdyers), and Socrates exhorts him similarly mept 


í nore ruyydver öv (148d) adding, in what I 


pens NaBeiv Aóyov 
think an important remark, ‘just as you found a single character 
to embrace these many roots, so now try to find a single logos 


plies to the many kinds of knowledge’—domep ravras 
oŭoas évi elbet mepiéhaßes, ofrw Kal tas mods èmorýpas 
w npooemeîv (148d). Mr. Robinson in Plato’s Earlier 
, chapter 5 has some excellent remarks on the pitfalls and 
the vagueness of the ‘What is X?’ question. As he has shown, 
unless the question is put in some specific context, a number of 
quite different answers to it would all be equally legitimate, and 
, quoting from G. E. Moore, ‘the vague form “What-is- 
tions, without 


is an especial temptation “to answer qu 
discovering precisely what question it is you desire to 
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answer” ’.! The important thing for our present purposes is that 
there is evidence both in the Meno and elsewhere that when Plato 
asks this ‘What is X? question, e.g. as in the Meno ‘What is 
virtue ?’, he will be far from content with the announcement that 
‘there is a Form of virtue’ or that ‘virtue is a Form or universal’, 
or that ‘there are Forms as well as particulars, and virtue is a 
Form’. As I pointed out above both Meno and Socrates make 
practically no fuss at all of the point that there is an elôos for the 
group. To keep telling them that there is would be merely in- 
furiating. This is not to deny that Plato elsewhere also raises what 
might be called status questions in connection with Forms in 
general—questions about their separation from particulars and so 
on. But it is quite clear in the Meno and elsewhere that when he 
asks this ‘What is X? question, he is taking it for granted that 
there is a form of X, and wanting to know what that form is. And 
as I have already insisted, from what he says it seems that he hopes 
to achieve this coming to know the Form by way of statements, 
logoi. I suggest, therefore, that it is misleading when Shorey 
writes: ‘except in purely mythical passages, Plato does not at- 
tempt to describe the ideas any more than Kant describes the 
Ding-an-sich or Spencer the “unknowable”. He does not tell us 
what they are, but that they are.’* From the early dialogues to the 
late it is, I suggest, one of Plato’s main motifs to try to tell what 


the «iy are. It may be that he never succeeds, but failure to 
emphasise that that is certainly one of the things he is trying to do, 
and that he hopes to do it by logoi, is liable to lead to the ob- 
scuring of an important element in this theory. In fact it leads to 
the orthodox view that Plato has discovered, and is well satisfied 
with the discovery of, universals—good sound entities of only too 
too solid flesh, of which words are names, and of which the fun- 
damental mode of awareness is some kind of direct insight, 
Professor Cherniss’s ‘direct contact of subject and object’ or 
Russell’s ‘knowledge by acquaintance’. 

Now in connection with this notion of knowledge by acquain- 
tance in Plato, Diotima’s speech in the Symposium, which is usually 
taken as embodying views of Socrates or Plato, is of interest. As 
befits the speech of a priestess, it is highly enthusiastic, and here, 
if anywhere, we would expect the language of insight or direct 
contact or acquaintance. And this is what we do in fact find when 

1 Op. cit. (first edition), p. 62.  ® Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 28. 
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ima describes how the soul after a long training comes to see 
ime GIF, It is a sudden vision—mpds 7éAos Ñn lòv rôv epwrtinciv 
ardiperat Tt Bavpaoròv Tv púow xaAdv (210€), an act of 

aplation and communion Îewpévov kal avvdvros abré (212a). 
eee of interest, however, is that this moment of acquaintance 
F Pa beat itself, the goal of human life, s so strongly marked off 
from all ordinary experience. In particular in 211a, where this 
supreme beauty is being described, we are told that of this there 
js od8¢ ris Adyos odde Tis èmørýpn—there is no logos of it and no 
knowledge of it. The suggestion is that it is above knowledge in 
any ordinary sense, and that with knowledge in its ordinary sense 
there always goes a logos. Beauty itself, on the other hand, is 
nameable, but not in any ordinary sense knowable. It is true that 
in the same passage there is a reference to a páðnpa of adrd rd 
édov, but here again this quite special wa0nya is distinguished 
from what are ordinarily known as paðýpara—ànò rev paðnpárwv 
(not rar AAG» prabrydrer) èn’ excivo 73 páðnpa redevrijoat (211c); 
true also that there is a reference to the vision of a ‘single science, 
if it may be called that’, which is of beauty itself, but this special 
sort of science or knowledge is marked off from knowledge or the 
sciences as ordinarily meant, and from the logoi to which the 
lover of wisdom is usually confined—zoMods Kal Kadods Adyous 
kal peyadonpencis rixry xa õavońpara év piooopig apOdry, éws 
Gy errata pwoBels kat avknGeis karidn twa emorihpny pav roasrqy, 
# ċor KadoG rowdSe (210d). I agree with Festugitre! that this 
páðnua and this èmorńýun belong only to the moment of éxomreia 
and go beyond the ordinary norms of knowledge. Ordinarily 
knowledge and logos go hand in hand, and of the ideal beauty 
Ode ris Adyos OddE ris émorýun. If we like we can call this special 
knowledge of ard rò xaddv knowledge by acquaintance, and there 
is no reason why we should grudge Plato his special moments of 
Acquaintance. But these are not ordinary moments, nor is the 
knowledge the knowledge with which he is usually concerned. 
The knowledge that interests him in his non-enthusiastic moments 
is the knowledge in which logos is inextricably involved; it is of 
this knowledge that he primarily speaks in connection with the 
Forms; and it is not, I contend, knowledge by acquaintance. The 
Point is frequently made that ‘Plato constantly uses metaphorical 


ière, Contemplation et Vie Contemplative selon Platon, p. 231 (especi- 


Diot 


peauty itse! 
efalpvns «o 


with 
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expressions taken from the senses of sight and touch to denote the 
immediate character of his highest knowledge’.! Lutoslawski, 
¢.g., from whom I have just quoted, cites eî, darecBar, dpav, and 
so on from the Republic. This is a fair and scholarly point, but too 
much can be made of it. We too, in our language, talk, for ex- 
ample, of ‘seeing’ a problem, ‘handling’ it, ‘grasping’ it, ‘grap- 
pling’ with it, and so on, without wishing to convey anything about 
‘the immediate character of our highest knowedge’ of the prob- 
lem. Two examples may perhaps suffice to show how difficult it is 
to rely too much on Plato’s ‘seeing’ and ‘touching’ language. 
Professor Cherniss, in his article in American Journal of P; ology, 
to which I have already referred, in explaining the passage 
in the Meno 81d, where Socrates produces his theory of learning 
as recollection, says that on Socrates’s hypothesis ‘learning or 
discovering is really recollection of that which has already been 
directly known’, italicising ‘directly’; and in a footnote he adds 
‘note the word used for acquiring knowledge in the first place: 
éwpaxvia (81c6).? But it should also be noted that four lines below 
Socrates remarks that it is not strange if the soul can remember 
what it knew before, where the Greek is olov 7° elva adrny 
åvapyyoðvar, & ye Kai mpdrepov ùmioraro where the verb émiora- 


aðar would not suggest direct knowledge by acquaintance. Again 
Lutoslawski? quotes ámreoðat in Republic 511b as an example of 
the metaphorical use of sight and touch expressions to convey the 
notion of immediate knowledge; but in the passage, which runs 
roôro (this 


zment of the line) oô aùròs ó Abyos dmrera rH rod 


Siadreyecbar Suvdjer the emphasis seems to be on hard argument 
rather than immediate knowledge, and to press the metaphor in 
dareoba. coming as it does between Adyos and iadéyeoðar seems 
highly dubious. ‘The truth seems to be that here, as I think often 
in Plato, it is dangerous to make too much of the particular 
linguistic expressions he uses. This linguistic argument then is 
not decisive enough to lead to our abandoning the contention 
that in Plato knowledge and logos go together, and that, except 
in exceptional cases like ai+é 73 xaħóv which he specially marks off 
for us, he is not relying on the device of knowledge by acquain- 
tance, 

Two further points require attention. F 


st, it must be stressed 
1 Lutoslawski, Origin and Growth of Plato's Logic, p. 294. 
? Op. cit., p. 448; above, p. 4. 3 Op. cit., p. 294. 
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-onstantly throughout the dialogues knowledge, forms, and 
constantly 5 è Ras: 

turn up together. We have already seen this in the Meno and 
rrijn-Adyos connection in the Symposium, The 


Jo t 
have noted the mori 
“ne is true in the Phae 
vres Kal drroxpwopevor, or again the famous 


lo, e.g. 78d adi) ý ovata Ñs Adyov SiSopev 


Kal pu 
gge ff: coge 5x pot xpivar els rods Adyous karapuydvra 
is oKometl ovra@y tiv adjGecav, and so on; similarly in 
cf. e.g. the description of the dialectician 534b: 9 xal 


sy kadets Tov Adyov éxdorov AapPdvovra THs odotas; Kal 


2, xa’ oov dv pù exp Adyov abr@ re Kal dw S:Sdvar, 


pi rovrov où ġýoes éxew; so again in the 
etus, e.g. 148d in discussing knowledge Theaetetus is told 
. . AaBetv Adyou ri rore rvyydver dv; in the Parmenides, 

inning of the exercise (135) where Parmenides says 
that the exercise must not be directed to visibles but forms— 


ENA nepi exetva & pddord ris dv Ayw AdBor Kai ein dv Fyrfaarro 
elvai; Sophist 260a Torov (sc. 708 Abyov) yàp orepyBérres, Tò pèv 
péyiorov, dudocodias dv orepqbeipev; Politicus 266d rf) rougde pebdðw 
mov \óywv and 286a 5: Set pederav Àdyov éxdarou Šuvaróv elvat 
Boñva: kal Sadar: TÀ yap dodpara, káňNora övra Kal péyiora, 


Aóyw pedvov GAAw Sé ovSerl cadds Seixvurac. It would be tedious to 
continue this list into the later dialogues. As Mr. Robinson says 
le I mentioned earlier ‘it was one of his (Plato’s) firm 


of 


s appears throughout. Further, where Mr. 


in the a j 
Convictions that knowledge entails logos’. This trinit 


knowledge, forms, logo 
Robinson shortly afterwards refers to ‘the big matter of the Forms’ 
and ‘this little matter of logos’, I want to insist that ‘this little 
Matter of logos’ is just as big as ‘the big matter of the Forms’— 
in fact, that the two are of equal importance and cannot be 
ed. 
idly, before I try to amplify this, a little must be said about 
lf. I want nslate this word in a wide and indefinite 
keeping it closely connected with the verb Aéyew as ‘to tell’, 
‘say’, and translating it as something like ‘discourse’ or 


to tra 


əs in Plato; but perhaps less foolish, in tracing the intricacies 
of the word, to insist on remembering the saying and 
nt connection. Brice Parain in his book Essai sur le Logos 
’, from which I have borrowed suggestions in what 
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follows, suggests the translation ‘opération de langage’!—I suppose 
‘linguistic operation’. This seems to me to have certain objections 
—in particular that one might call ‘naming’ a linguistic operation, 
whereas I want in Plato to attach logos to saying—but I agree with 
him in trying, if one likes as a hypothesis, but I think a salutary 
one, to keep logos, to put it vaguely, in the domain of language, 
and in emphasising the point he makes that ‘le logos est un 
phénomène de langage’.* It is perhaps worth noting, as Parain 
does, that where Plato himself defines or describes logos (at Crat. 
431b, Tht. 202b, Soph. 262d) he keeps it to the linguistic domain 
—e.g. in the Cratylus a oúvðeois of prpara Kat évépara; though 
I do not think too much can be made of this, since the context in 
these passages demands some linguistic sense. More important 
are Aristotle’s references to the Platonists, for example, as oi èv 
ois Adyos Met. 1050b 35—‘the people who occupy themselves 
with verbal discussions’ (Ross) (cf. 987b 31 of Plato: Sid mv êv 
rots Adyous ... oxeyuw (of yàp mpdrepor Siarexrexiis où pereîyov)); 
or again the interesting passage in Book XII of the Metaphysics, 
1069 28 ff. where he remarks that ‘the thinkers of the present day 
(Ross says “evidently the Platonists”) tend to rank universals as 
substances (for genera are universals, and these they tend to 
describe as principles and substances, owing to the abstract 
nature of their inquiry)’—Sla rò Aoyxds Cyreiv, where a better 
translation might be ‘through pursuing their inquiry by means of 
logoi—cf. the of êv rots Adyots in Met. 1o5ob 35 quoted above. 
What is of interest here is that Aristotle is contrasting people who 
get down to the brass tacks of things, with the Platonists who 
interest themselves in talk. It is also very clear that Aoyixds does 
not mean ‘logically’ in the sense of ‘rationally’, as though the 
others with whom he contrasts the Platonists proceeded irration- 
ally in the sense of being poor at reasoning. To connect logos in 
Plato too closely with ‘reason’ or ‘thought’ seems to me likely 
dangerously to obscure the point of what he is saying. Jowett is 
an arch-offender in this,? and I give three examples which are 
important in themselves: (1) Phd. 99¢ els rods Adyous karaduydvra 
êv éxeivous oxoreiv Trav õvrwv Tùy dAjOevav; Jowett’s translation: 
‘Thad better have recourse to the world of mind and seek there the 


p. 200. 
ues of Plato, translated by B. Jowett (third 


1p. 10. 2 Op. cit. 
3 References are to The Dialogu 

edition). 
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of existence’, where I should want to translate ‘I had better 

truth Of erase to statements, etc.’ (2) Parm. 135e mepi keva a 
have eee av adyo AdBot Kal ein av Hpyjaacro elvat; Jowett ‘in 
ve to objects of thought, and to what may be called ideas’, 
] my translation ‘in reference to those things which are es- 
Be. ily gasped ? (Cornford)) and etc. 
5) 286a ra yòp doduara, rára Švra Kai uéyiøta, óy póvov 
è oddert cadds Seixvurar: Jowett ‘for immaterial things, 


iAw ÒE å 
3 hich are the noblest and greatest, are shown only in thought 


by statement’ (or ‘discour: 


wł 


and idea, and in no other way’, and the suggested translation ‘are 
shown only in discourse (or statement), and in no other way’. All 
these translations of Jowett’s blur what I think is the essential 


point, namely, the connection of knowledge, forms, and statement. 

I shall now try to sum up, and set my suggested interpretation 
of the theory of forms over against the orthodox view. What lay 
at the basis of that view was, I said, the notion of the forms as 
simple nameables known ultimately by acquaintance. Now let us 
go right back to the Meno and take the very simple example 
there which we discussed in detail, when Plato asks what is 
figure, i.e. asks for the elôos of figure. How does he think this 
request should be met? Not, it is clear, by, as it were, holding up a 
substantial entity and saying: now look at this, this is named 
‘figure’, have a good look at it, get thoroughly acquainted with 
it, and then you will know figure. Not at all. The move in giving 
the «ldos of figure, in answering the question ‘What is figure”, 
to make a statement—‘figure is the limit of a solid’, and this is 
regarded as a satisfactory answer. The eldos of figure has been 
displayed in the logos, and displayed in the predicate of the logos. 
It is the same in the passage I quoted earlier from the Theaetetus 
where Theaetetus is proud of finding an elôos of mathematical 
Toots, and Socrates says domep ravras moAAds ovoas évi elder 


mepidhaBes, obrw Kal ras mods emarhuas évt Ady mpocermety. 
Cornford translates ‘just as you found a single character to em- 
brace all that multitude, so now try to find a single formula that 
Applies to the many kinds of knowledge’. It will be noticed that 
i ASyw is parallel with évè eien, i.e. to give an lSos involves 


logos which embodies, using Cornford’s word, ‘a 
a. Thus we might say that a form, so far from being ‘a 
ttial entity’, is much more like ‘a formula’. It is the logical 
Predicate in a logos, not the logical subject. It is what is said of 
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something, not something about which something else is said. 
Thus it would be incorrect to say that we talk about ety, but 
correct to say that we talk with ¢i5y, and logoi, pieces of talk, are 
are necessary to display eiSy to us. 

A. E. Taylor in his Varia Socratica essay on the words elôos, 
i8¢a (Varia Socratica, pp. 178 ff.) tried to show that in the Hippo- 
cratic writings elSos came to mean ‘primary body’, ‘element’, and, 
to quote Taylor himself, Varia Socratica, p. 243 ‘often appears to 
take on the associations we should connect with such terms as 
“monad”, “thing in itself”, “real essence”, “simple real”’; and 
he believed Plato was influenced in his use of the word by these 
associations (pp. 243 ff.), Without going into the evidence here, I 
should myself say that, as Gillespie showed,! Taylor was wrong in 
seeing any meaning like ‘simple real’, ‘thing in itself? in the 
Hippocratic use. An elôvs there was an elôos of something, not a 
simple real. Ross in his introduction to his edition of Aristotle’s 
Metaphysi 
‘as regards Plato’s usage it is important to notice that both words 
as used by him employ a dependent genitive, and he speaks of 
“the Forms” with an implied reference to the things of which they 
are the Forms’;? and H. C. Baldry (in the Classical Quarterly, 
vol, xxxi, 1937, pp. 141-150) while agreeing with Gillespie detects 
a fairly general use of elos and ida for ‘quality’. Of course 
argument from the Hippocratic use cannot be pressed, because 


seems to approve of Gillespie’s view, and adds that 


Plato may have been uninfluenced by this use, or have deliberately 
given eldos a new use. Still it is curious that Ross, with his in- 
sistence in the passage quoted that elSos implies a dependent 
genitive, i.e. cannot function in its own right, should then go on 
to say in the next sentence ‘the Forms are for Plato simple entities, 
but that is not what the word means’. If, however, the word elôos 
alwa; 


requires or implies a dependent genitive, and if Baldry 


right in detecting a use where elos means quality, I suggest that 
in both ca a 
logical predicate, not as a logical subject; and I suggest that that is 
what it does in Plato. 

Suppose then that when we ask, what is figure or what is 


es we might expect that an elos would function a 


e is no 


1 Class. Quart., vol. vi, 1912, pp. 179 f.: cf. especially p. 200, ‘The 
case in which the word is an absolute name; it always requires a dependent 
genitive to complete its meaning.’ 

2 Op. cit., p. xlviii. 
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virtue or what is justice, i.e. when we ask for the clos of any of 
these, the correct move is to produce a logos, in the predicate of 
which the eles is displayed—suppose, that is, taking the rough 
illustration of figure which Plato uses, that when we ask what is 
gure, what is the elos of figure, the correct move is to make the 
ent ‘figure is the boundary of a solid’, where the eldos of 
splayed in the predicate of the statement. An interest- 
uestion now arises about the logical subject, about what the 
ement is about. We are clear that the logos is not about the 
Form figure. The Form is displayed in the predicate. The question 
then is still on our hands, and the simple and unsuspecting answer 
still seems to be that it is about figure, justice, and so on. But this 
tends to prompt the old question: what is figure, what is justice, 
and to start us again on the old process, in which we make a state- 
ment where the answer to the question is in the predicate of the 
statement which displays the Form of whatever is under dis- 
cussion. When then we say that the sentence is about figure or 
about justice it looks as if what we must mean is that the sentence 
is about the word ‘figure’, ‘justice’, and so on. But then, of course, 
the whole process is ceasing to be ‘real definition’ and is becoming 
like ‘nominal definition’—not, that is, defining a thing, justice— 
the thing justice has slid away into the predicate—but defining 
the word ‘justice’. In this way we will arrive at necessary state- 
ments, but necessary because logically necessary, because it would 
be self-contradictory to deny them. They will no longer be truths 
about things, but logical truths about the way we talk about thing: 
The ‘What is X?’ question is inherently ambiguous from the 
start. It may mean tell me about the thing X, or it may mean tell 
the word X—and Plato never clears up the ambiguity. 
ünk it is pretty clear that he sets out with the idea that it is a 
‘thing’ question, in some sense of thing; but it is also clear that he 
Sets out with the determination to reach certainty, and if you want 
Certainty you must pay its logical price. 

This is, however, in some degree a digression. The main 
nent has been that in the end the forms are logical predicates 
ayed in logoi and not simple nameables known by acquain- 
€. This is not to deny that there are many things Plato says 
strued to fit the ‘simple nameables’ view; and in 
ular I am not pretending that the view of the Forms as 
ical predicates displayed in logoi is to be found explicitly 
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formulated in Plato. Indeed, at any rate in the earlier dialogues, 
before he had begun his conscious examination in the Theaetetus 
and Sophist of the notion of logos, with its attendant notions of 
subject and predicate, he could hardly have had even the technical 
equipment for sucha formulation. I have argued, however, that the 
view is there implicitly in the way in which Plato actually develops 
and operates with the theory of Forms. It might be suggested that 
it was because he himself was becoming conscious of this aspect 
of the theory that he felt it to be immune from the criticism of 
logical atomism in the Theaefe/us. This might also help to explain 
why the Forms are apparently not jettisoned as a result of the 
criticisms in the Parmenides, which I should be tempted to take as 
an essay, in both its parts, in the folly of taking forms as simple 
reals and trying to talk about them as such—an essay directed as 
much perhaps to clearing Plato’s own mind as to the instruction 
of his readers. However this may be, I suggest that the prominence 
throughout the dialogues of the logos-knowledge-Forms com- 
bination merits more attention than it has perhaps received. 
Finally, since I have put the theory of Forms very much in the 
context of language and logic I append without elaboration four 
considerations which I think should be kept in mind in dealing 
with Plato: 


(a) It is clear that there were many puzzles common at the 
time which at any rate in part were logical puzzles about 
language—the sort of puzzles raised by Parmenides, Gorgias, 
Protagoras, Antisthenes, and others; clear also from the Exthy- 
demus onward that Plato was familiar with these puzzles. 

(b) Throughout Plato there are clear indications of the in- 
fluence of the Socratic elenchus, of the procedure of question 
and answer as the method of attaining Knowledge. But if 
this is to proceed, it must proceed by logoi, and the apparatus 
of simple nameables known by acquaintance seems an alien 
ingression. 

(c) Plato was clearly interested in mathematics. But here again 
logoi and deductive procedures, and not simple entities known 
by acquaintance, seem to be what is wanted. He himself, for 
example, in the Republic seems to envisage deriving Forms by 
some process of deductive argument. This would seem to in- 
dicate that Forms cannot be simple entities. For how could 
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simple entities be either the premises or the conclusion of any 
t of argument? J 

(d) It has to be remembered, perhaps at times with regret, 
that Plato has an affection for the material mode of speech, and 
for existential propositions. If we ourselves are to understand 
his meaning, we must discount these to some extent, though to 


what extent is a difficult point. It may be that I have over- 


sor! 


discounted. 
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LOGOS AND FORMS IN PLATO: 
A REPLY TO PROFESSOR CROSS 


(1956) 
R. S. Bluck 


IN an interesting article in Mind, (vol. Ixiii, no. 252, October 1954 
(see above, II)), Professor Cross raises a problem of considerable 
importance and says some very interesting things about it, but he 
is led to propound a view of Plato’s Forms that seems to me 
untenable. To this I should like to reply. 

Professor Cross begins by referring to Tht., 202d sq., where 
Socrates argues that if a logos is simply the names that compose it, 
and each ‘name’ is the name of a simple and therefore unknowable 
element, then the logos is a mere congeries of unknowables, while 
if the logos is something more, a new linguistic unit, it will itself 
bea new simple, and therefore unknowable; and he quotes Profes- 
sor Ryle as saying that ‘if the doctrine of Forms was the view that 
these verbs, adjectives and common nouns are themselves the 
names of simple, if lofty, nameables, then Socrates’ criticism is, 
s, a criticism of the doctrine of Forms, whether Plato 
sed this or not’, and again that ‘if a Form is a simple object or 
gic al subject of predication, no matter how sublime, then its 
verbal expression will be a name and not a sentence; and if so, 
then it will not be false but nonsense to speak of anyone knowing 
it (savoir) or not knowing it’. Cross seeks to avoid the conclusion 


by „Senying the premiss, which he identifies with the view (des- 
cribe das “accepted orthodoxy’) that Platonic Forms are ‘univer- 
šal?’ which ‘exist timelessly in their own right apart from the 
es a world’ as ‘real entities’ or ‘substances’, and are known bya 


immediate apprehension or ‘knowledge by acquaintance’. 
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He gives reasons for abandoning that view, and for interpreting the 
Forms instead as ‘logical predicates displayed in logoi’. That is 
to say, when in answer to a ‘What is X?’ question an answer is 
given (or supposed to be giveable) in the form of the logos (X 
is so-and-so), the elos or Form is given us in the predicate. ‘We 
might say’, says Cross (p. 447; above, p. 27), ‘that a Form, so far 
from being a “substantial entity”, is much more like “a formula”.’ 

I wish first to raise certain positive objections to Cross’ view of 
the Forms, and then to consider the reasons that have led him to 
his new interpretation. I hope to show that these reasons are 
invalid, and even that in some instances the evidence here too 
points positively to an opposite conclusion. I shall leave to the 
last the difficulty raised by Professor Ryle, and then offer my own 
solution of it. 

We may begin by asking exactly what it is that Cross wants to 
interpret as the predicate of a statement. Is it what Plato calls the 
«l8os of something, or is it what Plato means when he talks, for 
example, about aùrò 76 Sikatov? Or is the elôos of rò dixatov the 
same as aùrò 76 Sixatov? Cross insists (p. 448; above, p. 28) that 
an eldos is an eldos of something, and always requires or implies a 
dependent genitive; and ¢his is what, in his view, should function 
as a logical predicate and not as a logical subject. That of which it is 
an elõos, the logical subject (e.g. 76 Sixatov), is something differ- 
ent. But when Cross comes to face the question, ‘What then is the 
logical subject ?’, he can offer no satisfactory reply. On his theory 
that ‘the logos is not about the Form figure. The Form is displayed 
in the predicate’, he can only suggest that ‘when we say that the 
sentence is about figure or about justice it looks as if what we must 
mean is that the sentence is about the word “figure”, “justice”, 
and so on... logical truths about the way we talk about things’. 
He admits, indeed, that Plato seems clearly to have thought that 
he was dealing with ‘things’ (in fact, what we define is an otoia, 
according to Phaedo, 78d); but he then leaves this matter as ‘in some 
sense a digression’. Now Plato, I suggest, regarded aùrò ro X as 
being the elôos of X, and if so Cross’ conception of the elôos must 
be wrong. The identification appears clearly in certain passages. 
In the Phaedo, at 100b, it is suggested elvat re xaddv aùrò Kab? abrd 
kal dyabév Kai péya Kal ré\Xa ndvra, and then, immediately after 
discussion of the causal nature of these entities, we read at 102a-b, 
énel . . . Gpodoyetro elvai rt Exacrov rôv elððv. Then at 103e, after 
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discussion of 7p in conjunction with 76 Îeppóv and yusv in con- 
junction with 76 yuypdv, we read, dare uù póvov aùrò rò elðos 
rewntaba roô abrod čvóparos els rv det xpdvov, AMÈ Kal GMo Te. 
At Rep., 4764 we read, kal epi Sixaiov kai adixov Kal dyafod Kat 
4 irá Sv elðv mép 6 aùròs Adyos; and at 597a we find 


caKoÛ Kat ‘wi 
that the carpenter who makes a bed où póvov adrd rò elðos rout, 
8 57) paper elva ô gore Khim, ade. khivny twa, while God is res- 
ponsiblefor ý èv rÅ #uaet očoa [Ain] (597b). At Hippias Major 289d 
Socrates speaks of aùró rò xaddv as that © kal rd Ma mdvra kooperar 
val adi dalverat, eneiddv npooyévnrar éxeivo [not exelvou] rò 
elos. It seems, therefore, that for Plato (aùrò) rò X is the elos 
of X. But it is well known that in his works the ‘What is xP 
question regularly resolves itself into the question ‘What is aùrò rò 
X”; and it follows from this that in any reply to such a question 
the elSos of X, as being identical with aùrò rò X, will be, or rather 
will be represented by, the logical subject. The predicate will 
describe it, but will not itself constitute the elos. As for Cross’ 
insistence that the word elSos implies a dependent genitive, and 
that therefore an los cannot function in its own right, I am quite 
prepared to believe that Plato allowed it to do so for his own pur- 
poses, and Ross seems to me to be perfectly justified in his remark 
(quoted by Cross) that ‘the Forms are for Plato simple entitie: 
but that is not what the word means’. 

Again, the elôos, as we have seen above, appears as the divine 
pattern after which sensible objects and acts are copied (Rep., 
597b), as that which makes them what they are (Hipp. Maj., 289d), 
and as something that deserves to have the same name applied to 
it for ever (Phd., 103e); and it is a thing of which phenomena 
partake (Phd., 102b). It looks from all this as though it was more 
than a ‘formula’; and Aristotle certainly took what he calls 
Plato’s éa to have been the objects of definition (Met., 987b). 
We may add that according to the Seventh Letter the logos of a 
thing (which, on Cross’ view, would contain the «lSos), so far 
from being or containing a ‘pattern’, is incapable of indicating rò 
°v exaorou and can do no better than suggest rò moîóv tu mept 
ses + Ota Tò ray Adyeow doBevés (342a—e). It is an indispensable 
~ue towards the acquisition of knowledge (342d-e), but like the 
“rowara and púýpara of which it is composed it is not BéBarov but 
Eee (343b-c). The Phaedrus too, though primarily concerned 

‘A speeches and treatises, implies that any fixed formulation 
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of words must be lacking in PeBacdrys and caġńveia (275d-e, 
277d-e). Further, if we are to take as Platonic doctrine the sugges- 
tion in the Theaetetus that simple nameables are unknowable, should 
we not also accept what follows, that a logos consisting of names 
of unknowables must itself be unknowable? If so, Cross’ attempt 
to show that a Platonic Form is the predicate of a logos does not, 
after all, save Plato’s theory, at least in such a way as Plato might 
wish. For since Forms alone are objects of knowledge, whatever 
is presented by the several ‘names’ that make up a logos will not 
be knowable; and neither, therefore, in Plato’s view, will the 
logos itself, or any part of it. 

Thirdly, the Meno and the Republic are generally taken to mean 
that the knowledge which is virtue cannot be taught by rule of 
thumb. Yet if the elos can be given us in a formula, it is difficult 
to see why that cannot be done, especially if the sentence of which 
the formula is predicate is defining merely a ‘word’, And fourthly, 
why should there have been such a fuss in Aristotle about the 
‘separation’ of such things from phenomena, if they were 
formulae? 

I turn now to Cross’ arguments in favour of his interpretation. 
First (after raising the difficulty of the Theaete/us, which I shall leave 
to the end) he examines the Meno, and observes (p. 440; above, 
p- 20) (a) that Meno finds no difficulty in the fact that there is 
something common to a group of particulars which are called by 
the same name (‘on the orthodox view of the theory of Forms, a 
“universal” ’); (b) that what he and Socrates are interested in is 
what this common element is; and (¢) that Socrates illustrates the 
sort of answer he wants to the ‘What is X? question by defining 
figure as the only thing which always follows colour (75b) or as 
the limit of a solid (76a). Now I agree with Cross that Plato’s 
Forms are not ‘universals’, that in the Meno Socrates is asking for 
a definition of virtue, and that the answer wanted is not simply 
‘There is a Form of X’. But it does not follow that Plato’s Forms 
are definitions, formulae or predicates of statements. In the first 
place it is usually supposed that Platonic as opposed to Socratic 
¢i5y—that is to say, ywprora eiSy—do not appear until after the 
time of the Meno. But this ‘What is X ?’ question, which admittedly 
occurs in later dialogues also, need mean no more than that Plato 
believed a search for definitions to facilitate the attainment of 
knowledge of the Forms. If the Platonic eiSy were truly knowable 
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ly by “acqua ntance’, there might still be occasion to employ 
ae ition as an aid to Recollection and the practice of Dialectic. 
dea agh the nature of any such reality could not be adequately 
ia ed or conveyed by language, human thinking is conditioned 


grasp 
by the words we use. i ` j í 
discussing the vision of the Beautiful Itself in the Symposium, 


Cross remarks (p. 4423 above, p. 23), ‘We are told that of this 
there is o¥5¢ 71s Adyos obBé rus moruen. . . . The suggestion is that 
it is above knowledge in any ordinary sense, and that with know- 
ledge in its ordinary sense there always goes a logos’. But if there 
is no logos of aùrò 76 xaAdv, is there then no eldos of it either? On 
the other hand, the existence of an elôos roô xaAod seems to be im- 

lied in the passages quoted above from the Hippias Major (289d) 
and Phaedo (102b), and if there is an elôos of it, but no logos, the 
ç cannot be the predicate of a logos. (In fact, however, oùôé 
mis Àóyos xrA. probably only means that the Beautiful Itself does 
not appear in the form of a particular beautiful logos or science, not 
that there can be no logos or knowledge of it.) 

Cross then stresses (p. 444; above, p. 25) how throughout the 
dialogue knowledge, Forms and logos occur together. This phe- 
nomenon is hardly surprising if Plato regarded logoi, although 
different from and only inadequately representing ein, as an in- 
dispensable aid towards the attainment of knowledge of them; and 
nearly all of the passages that Cross quotes are concerned with 
Dialectic. Po/iticus, 286a may even be treated as evidence against 
Cross’ thesis: 5:6 Set wederav Adyov éxdarov Svvarov elvar Šova 


eldo 


kal deLacbau rà yap dowpara, KdAAaTA, övra kal péyiora, Adyw póvov 
i vep p 3 peyi g 
aMw dé obdevt cadds Setxvuvrat, This can hardly mean that Forms 


e logoi or parts of logoi. If it did, what would the dodpara be? As 
al subject 
xat péyiora! The sense must surely be that logoi are the only means 
any clear indication of the 


re of Forms. Crossalso quotes Phaedo, 78d, air) odata ñs Adyov 


would they be mere ‘words’? They are «éAora 


ch in our converse we can con 


oper 7o elvat Kal epwrdvres Kal dmorpwópevor, Here again, if 


Form is contained in the logos, what is the odaia? Surely not 
word’? Elsewhere (pp. 441, 447; above, pp. 21, 27) Cross 
Theaetetus, 148d (č 
ras moMds emoripas évi Ady mpocermetv) important 
‘vt Ady is parallel with évè eiSe’. But it would perhaps 
ittle odd to have the part (the predicate) followed in this way 
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by the whole (the logos), and in any case elSos here may perfectly 
well be taken in its frequent non-technical sense—‘in a single 
class’. Not one of the quotations used by Cross requires that the 
Platonic elSos must be contained in the logos, and there is only one 
that might for a moment suggest that it is so contained. This is 
from Parmenides, 135¢, where we read, oùx elas èv rots dpwpévors 
odd€ mepi rara tiv mAdyny emoxomeiv, GAAd epi exeiva & pddord 
mis dv Adyw AdBor Kat ein av ýyýoaro elvai. Cross, who wants to 
connect logos in Plato as closely as possible with ‘stating’ or 
‘saying’, and to avoid the idea of ‘reason’ or ‘thought’, would 
render the last part of this, ‘in reference to those things which are 
especially grasped by statement’, etc. (p. 446; above, p. 27). This 
is, however, a little awkward, if the things grasped are predicates, 
and that Adyos in Plato can mean ‘reasoning’ (a process, perhaps, 
rather than a faculty) is shown by Republic, 582e, "Exedy 8 
eumetpia Kal dporrjcer Kal Ady (sc. expivero tà xpwdpeva), and to 
some extent supported, perhaps, by 529d, å 8x} Adyw pev Kai Savoia 
Anrrd, öper 8 od, 

I now come to the problem which gives Professor Cross his 
starting-point, the difficulty raised by Professor Ryle: if the Platonic 
Forms are ‘simple nameables’, an argument which Plato puts into 
the mouth of Socrates in the Theaesefus seems to prove that they 
cannot be known, and yet Plato still, apparently—and here I agree 
with Cross—did not abandon his Forms. Before giving my own 
answer to the problem, I should like to suggest that Cross’ solu- 
tion, reinterpreting the Forms as logical predicates, is unsatis- 
factory if only because it is incomplete. I have already argued that 
Plato means by the elSos of X the same as he means by aùrò rò X, 
and that in a statement made in reply to the ‘What is X ?” question 
this entity would have to be represented by the subject. It may now 
be added that even if the elos of X were distinct from aùrò rò X, 
aùrò rò X would itself appear to qualify for description as a simple 
‘nameable’, for Plato himself describes it as incomposite. It is 
očala dvrws oðoa (Phdr., 247c), and may be said elvat ós olév re 
páňora (Phd., 77a); but as being constant and invariable, it is 
likely also to be uncompounded (Phd., 78c sq.). aùrò 76 xaìév in 
the Symposium is det öv xat ore yeyvópevov oŭre droňúpevov (2114), 
but it is also eiAucpwés, xaBapdv, dyuxrov (211€). What is this but a 
‘simple real’? But shese entities are knowable (Phd., 75c-d), and 
Cross does not show how ¢his can be reconciled with the Theaetetus 
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e. Certainly aùrò rò X is not a formula or a predicate of a 
ent; it is the otoia of which we give a logos (Phd., 78d). 
state e Fen is this problem to be solved? Is Plato inconsistent in 

: pee the Theaetetus theory to his Forms, which are simple 
eo ties? Should he not have recognised that that analysis of 
Eoas is correct, and abandoned his Forms accordingly? 
Plato indeed could hardly have accepted that analysis, because 
according to the ideas of his time (or at any rate of the time when 
he wrote his earlier works) an object of knowledge must be rea/, 
and only a ‘thing’ could be real. But this hardly affects the issue, 
as Plato, I am going to submit, was concerned with something 
different from what we ordinarily call knowledge. 

First, what was his view of émorjyn? The Theaetetus theory, 
that what can be known is something that can be stated and that 
‘simples’ cannot be stated but only named, is explicitly rejected in 
the Theaetetus itself. First we have the point that if simple elements 
are unknowable, complex things composed of them are also un- 
knowable, and then Socrates goes on to see whether the theory 
could be improved by interpreting logos in a different sense (that 
is, not simply as an enumeration of parts), but none of the senses 
adopted is found to help it. True belief (or opining) was found at 
201a-c not to be knowledge, and now the addition of a logos, in 
any of the senses adopted, is found not to help. Cornford in his 
Plato's Theory of Knowledge (pp. 151, 142) points out that the only 
things here recognised as possible objects of knowledge are 
concrete individual things, that Socrates argues within the limits 
of the theory he is criticising, and that none of the senses here given 
to logos is the sense that it bears in the Meno and the Timaeus. 
That Plato’s own theory was of some kind of émorun by direct 
‘acquaintance’ (connaître) of simple Forms is a reasonable inference 
from what is said in the Phaedo about the soul in a state of purity 
beholding pure Forms, from the image of the imepoupdvos ré70s 
in the Phaedrus, and perhaps even from the Timaeus, where the 
Demiurge uses the Forms as models. Study of the relationship 
between Forms and recognition of xowwvia among them may have 
led Plato to practise d:aipecrs and to conclude that even Forms 
May be in some sense extended (not One but Many); and (prob- 
ably later still) he seems to have tried to reduce the Forms to 
he Primary elements and reached, as we gather from fragments 

\tistotle’s Hep! rdyaod (Alex. in Met., 56, 73 56, 34), the One 
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and the Indefinite Dyad. These are the elements of number and, 
since Forms apparently are now numbers, the elements also of 
Forms. But even if we deny that Plato continued to hold his theory 
of Recollection, as Gulley has recently argued with some cogency 
that he did (Classical Quarterly, N.S. iv [1954], 209 seqq.), the 
available evidence suggests that he continued to believe in 
èmarýpun by ‘acquaintance’ of something self-evident, and that the 
problem of the simple nature of the objects of émorijyn did not 
worry him. 

Now whatever we may believe today to be the correct account 
of intellectual knowledge, we should recognise that Plato looked 
upon émor7jin of the Good as something that we might describe 
rather as spiritual awareness or religious conviction. Our problem 
then becomes something different: Was Plato wrong in supposing 
that there is such a thing as spiritual awareness, which comes by 
direct ‘acquaintance’? It is true, of course, that Plato seems to 
regard all the other Forms also as known, originally, by ‘acquain- 
tance’—such indeed is the necessary implication of the doctrine 
of Recollection, as Ross observes in his Plato’s Theory of Ideas 
(p. 25). From Republic, 511b it would even seem that all recol- 
lected knowledge (which is a thing that must be ‘bound fast by an 
understanding of cause’, as we read in the Meno at 98a) follows at 
once upon awareness of the Good, which is, of course, the ulti- 
mate Cause. This raises the further question, has Plato confused 
intellectual knowledge with spiritual knowledge ? Even supposing 
we allowed that knowledge of the Good might be a sort of reli- 
gious experience, can we grant that all other knowledge is similar? 
Only, I suggest, if by ‘knowledge’ of a thing is meant having an 
understanding of its teleological purpose. But that is precisely what 
Plato had in mind. With his intense interest in teleological pur- 
pose he was not concerned with the sort of thing that we generally 
call knowledge. He was not talking about the same thing at all. 
What we call knowledge, he might say, is something that can be 
opined and therefore stated—dAni}s óa, in fact. But some of the 
reasons that he gives for denying to dìņêùs ófa the title of 
èmorýun, that it is nota complete understanding of a// circumstances 
(Tht., 201a-c) and that it does not embrace a full understanding of 
cause (Men., 98a), of themselves show how different is the thing 
with which he is concerned from what we ordinarily mean by 
knowledge; so, too, does his reason for denying that a logos can 
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LoGOS : : 

known, that the elements composing it will be unknowable— 

2 known, $ 1 Seg ‘ 3 

p hough he wanted a special sort of émorijun (a teleological ex- 
as t 


) even of ‘simples’, of which his metaphysical Forms 
ave seemed to allow. Whether the possibility of such an 
3 ively acquired teleological understanding exists can hardly, 
ia be proved (as Plato thought it could, because of our 
ns ¢ of perfection) by rational argument, but—and this is the 
we can hardly blame Plato for not treating it in the way 
h we might wish to treat something else. If it does exist, 


ti 


perh 


în whic 

in whic r ; exist, 
may suppose that it can have a ‘simple’ as its object quite as 

we ma a 

easily as a compound entity. 


Plato himself undoubtedly believed that émozyjp (in his sense) 
of a thing entailed the ability to give a logos of it (Rep., 534b), 
but only a logos of a special kind: not a definition or description 
that constituted knowledge and so could convey knowledge from 
one person to another, but an explanatory account of the Form 
in question that should indicate its relationship to other Forms. 
To the man who had not ‘recollected’ any of the Forms to which 
referer made, this would still be a congeries of unknowns. 
That is precisely why language is so unsatisfactory. But such logoi 
could play an important part in Dialectic, being capable of aiding 
Recollection because of the kinship of one Form to another; and 
they might also help to inculcate dAn6jjs óga in the uninitiated. 
Two final points. Cross remarks (p. 450; above, p. 30) that in 
the Republic Plato ‘seems to envisage deriving Forms by some pro- 
cess of deductive argument. This would seem to indicate that 
forms cannot be simple entities. For how could simple entities be 
either the premisses or the conclusion of any sort of argument?’ 
But the procedure referred to is much better regarded as a con- 
arious propositions deducted from a statement- 
premiss, but of our notions (sobécets) of the various Forms in the 
light of a teleological first principle. Cross’ final point is that we 
Should remember, ‘perhaps at times with regret’, that Plato has an 
affection for the material mode of speech, and for existential pro- 
Positions, and that we should to some extent discount these. But 
if the whole object of Plato’s ywpiopds of Forms from phenomena 
Was to give an ontological and metaphysical backing to the ideals 
Of Socrates—if his Forms, in fact, were such as I have taken them 


to be—there is no need to discount a word of what Plato has 
Written 


e 


firmation, not of 
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IN PLATO’S MIDDLE 
DIALOGUES 


(1960) 


R. E. Allen 


I PROPOSE in this paper to examine three closely related issues 
in the interpretation of Plato’s middle dialogues: the nature of 
Forms, of participation, and of predication. The familiar problem 
of self-predication will serve as introduction to the inquiry. 


I, SELF-PREDICATION 


The significance—or lack of significance—of Plato’s self-predica- 
tive statements has recently become a crux of scholarship. Briefly, 
the problem is this: the dialogues often use language which sug- 
gests that the Form is a universal which has itself as an attribute 
and is thus a member of its own class, and, by implication, that it is 
the one perfect member of that class. The language suggests that 
the Form has what it is: it is self-referential, self-predicable, 

Now such a view is, to say the least, peculiar. Proper universals 
are not instantiations of themselves, perfect or otherwise. Oddness 
is not odd; Justice is not just; Equality is equal to nothing at all. 
à © one can curl up for a nap in the Divine Bedsteadity; not even 

70d can scratch Doghood behind the Ears. 

view is more than peculiar; it is absurd. As Plato knew, it 

Bic = an infinite regress, one which he doubtless regarded as 
us. Indeed, if a recent critic, Professor Gregory Vlastos, has 
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analysed the Third Man correctly,! it implies still more. We must 
suppose that Plato could swallow, without gagging, a flat self- 
contradiction ;* that the reason for this, presumably, was that the 
author of the Third Man—one of the more brilliant of philoso- 
phical demonstrations—lacked the wit, or perhaps the diligence, 
to identify the premisses of his argument; that the man who first 
explicitly distinguished between universals and particulars con- 
fused them; and, finally, that a central thesis of his ontology, the 
doctrine of degrees of being and reality, rests on this elementary 
mistake. 

Such thorough confusion is not lightly to be imputed to any 
man, let alone to Plato. Common sense and the common law agree 
that a man is innocent until proved guilty; and common charity 
dictates that philosophers be not excepted. The amount of evid- 
ence required to convict Plato of so puerile a confusion must be 
immense indeed. I propose in this paper to show that it has not 
yet been produced, and in the very nature of the case cannot be 
produced. 

Let us be quite clear on what is to be proved. Plato obviously 
accepts the following thesis: some (perhaps all) entities which may 
be designated by a phrase of the form ‘the F Itself’, or any 
synonyms thereof, may be called F. So the Beautiful Itself will be 
beautiful, the Just Itself just, Equality equal.* But this thesis does 
not, by itself, imply self-predication; for that, an auxiliary premiss 
is required. 

This premiss is that a predicate of the type ‘. . . is F’ may be 
applied univocally to F particulars and to the F Itself, so that 
when (for example) we say that a given act is just, and that Justice 
is just, we are asserting that both have identically the same 
character. But this premiss would be false if the predicate were 


1 Gregory Vlastos, ‘The Third Man Argument in the Parmenides,’ Phil 
Rev., LXIII (1954), 319-493 below, Ch. XII. For further discussion, see: 
Wilfrid Sellars, Phil. Rev., LXIV (1955), 405-37; Vlastos, ibid 
P. T. Geach, Phil. Rev., LXV (1956), 72-82; below, Ch, XIII; Vlastos, ibid., 
83-94; below, Ch. XIV; R. S. Bluck, Class. Q. J. S. VI (1956), 29-: 
and Phronesis, IL (1957), 115-21. 

2 The guilty premisses, in Vlastos’ formulation of the argument, are (A3) 
Self-Predication and (A4) Non-Identity; these are so stated, however, that 
their incompatibility is not immediately apparent. 

3C£. Prot., 330c, 331b; Phd., 74b, d, 100c; Hipp. Maj., 289c, 291¢, 2926, 
294a-b; Lysis, 217a; Symp., 210e-211d. 
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matically equivocal, according as the subject of the sentence 
$ Form or a particular. In that case, to say that Justice is 
and that any given act is just would be to say two quite 
t (though perhaps related) things, and the difficulties in- 
n self-predication could not possibly arise. That is, the 
Forms would not be assimilated to that of particulars. 

I propose to show that predicates involving the names of Forms 
exhibit just this kind of ambiguity. The evidence for this conclu- 
sit n will be drawn from the theory of predication put forward in 
i edo and from the ontology which underlies it. 


syste 
was 
just 
differen 
herent 1 
character of 
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II. PLATO’S THEORY OF PREDICATION 


Plato has no word for ‘predication’. Rather he says that particulars 
are ‘called by the same name’ (duebvypor) as their Form. But this 
is surely a loose way of describing the use of common terms; 
<judvupor’ is Aristotle’s usual term for ‘ambiguous’; things called 
by the same name may have nothing in common but their name. 
But later in the Phaedo this terminology is repeated and made more 


precise:? 


Each of the Forms exists, and the other things which come to have 
a share in them are named after them, 


The reason for naming particulars after Forms is that they have in 
them an immanent character defined by their Form: 


Not only is the Form itself always entitled to its own name, but 


also what is not the Form, but always has, when it exists, its im- 
manent character (wop¢v). 


Significantly, Aristotle chose to emphasise precisely this feature 
in his summary of the theory of Forms in the Metaphysics:* 


Sensible things, [Plato] said, were all named after [Ideas], and in 
virtue of a relation to them; for the many existed by participation 
in the Ideas that have the same name as they. 


These pass ges imply that ‘F’ is a name, a name whose prime 
designate is a Form: ‘F’ names the F. But this name is also applied, 
through what we may call derivative designation, to particulars, 


f. Rep., 596a 7; Soph., 2402. p 
2; c£. Parm., 130e 5; italics here, as elsewhere, mine, 
* Phd., 103¢; cf. 103b 7 ff. 4 A 987b 3 ff., trans, by Ross, 
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which are named after the Form in much the way that a boy may 
be named after his father. The reason for this, the justification for 
derivative designation, is that particulars have in them the imma- 
nent character defined by their Form; or, to put the matter in a 
slightly different way, they are named after the Form because of 
their peculiarly intimate relation to it—they depend upon it for 
their character and their existence. 

We have, then, a theory of predication without predicates. 
What appear to be attributive statements are in fact relational or 
identifying statements, depending on the designation of their pre- 
dicates. In derivative designation, to say of something that it is 
F is to say that it is causally dependent upon “he F. Notice that 
‘F’ is here not strictly a univocal term, but a common name, 
applied in virtue of a relationship to an individual, the Form. 

On the other hand, when ‘F’ is used in primary designation, it 
is a synonym of ‘the F Itself’ and ‘F-ness’; therefore, to say that 
F-ness is F is to state an identity. It follows that it is invalid to 
infer self-predication from Plato’s apparently self-predicative 
language. In the first place, ‘F-ness is F’ is not a predicative state- 
ment. Second, we cannot mean by it what we mean when we say 
that a particular is F. The function‘. . . is F’ is systematically am- 
biguous; its meaning depends upon the context in which it is used, 
the type of object to which it is applied. 

If this is true, it follows that Plato’s self-predicative language is 
both intelligible and logically innocuous. Grammatical predicates 
are names which exhibit a systematic ambiguity according as they 
designate Forms or particulars; Forms themselves are proper 
nameables; what appear to be self-predicative statements are 


1 Note that this view of the way words mean is consistent with a well- 
known feature of Greck syntax. One may always, in Greek, form an abstract 
noun by using the article with the neuter singular adjectiv ? for 
example, is equivalent to the abstract ‘ý fodrys’; both mean ‘equality’, But 
this usage is quite ambiguous, since ‘rò foo” may also mean ‘the equal 
thing’ or ‘that which is equal’; in other words, it is normal usage, in Greek, 
to use ‘the F thing’ to refer to F-ness, particular Fs, and even the class of F 
things. It has sometimes been supposed that this ambiguity was a source of 
confusion to Plato; I suggest that it rather confirmed a theory of the way 
words mean, which, in conformity with normal usage, preserved that ambi- 
guity and rendered it intelligible. The use of ‘airs? will always make it clear, 
should need arise, which type of F is in question. ‘aird 7ò F’ is an identifying 
phrase. 
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entity statements; and what appear to be attributive statements 
identity $ 
are relational statements. 


We have a reasonably close analogue to t s in English: our 
own use of predicates where standards of weight and measure are 
involved. To say of something that it weighs a pound, or measures 
exactly one yard, is to say that it bears a specific relation—equality 
in weight or length—to an individual locked in a vault of the 
Bureau of Standards, an individual arbitrarily selected to define a 
unit of measurement. Like ‘... is F’, in derivative designation, 
the function ‘. . . weighs a pound’ covertly mentions an individual 
of a type from its argument. 

The parallel may be made more exact. We may say of other 
things that they weigh a pound, but if we assert this of the pound, 
we cannot assert it in the same sense. We can measure other things 
against a standard; we cannot measure a standard against itself. 
The predicate *. . . weighs a pound’ is capable of exhibiting just 
the kind of ambiguity that Plato’s theory requires. It may be 
systematically ambiguous; on the one hand it mentions a relation; 
on the other it may be an identifying phrase, designating an 
individual. 

There is no reason in principle why this analysis should not be 
extended to other types of statement. Why should we not, for 
example, read statements like ‘this desk is brown’ or ‘that figure 
is triangular’ as asserting that the desk or figure stands in the 
relation of colour or shape resemblance to the brown and she 
triangle, individuals selected to define standards of colour and 
shape? There is no internal reason why predicates should not be 
nalysed in this way. If they are, attributive statements will then 


one and all be translated into relation-to-standard statements. 
The analogy of relation-to-standard statements to statements 


involving names of Forms was drawn advisedly;! for Forms 
cl 


rly function, in the early and middle dialogues, as standards 
nd paradigms. Plato’s theory of predication admirably supple- 
ments a fundamental thesis of his ontology. 


lt must be remembered that this is an analogy, not a basis for literal 
explication of the theory of Forms, Forms resemble standards in that they 
are of a different epistemic order from the class of things they define; but 
Forms are, as standards are not, also of a different ontological order. This 
leads to fundamental difficulties if the analogy is pressed; cf. ‘Forms and 
dards’, Phil, Quart., VIII (1959), 164-7. 
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III, IMITATION AND DEGREES OF REALITY 


The theory of Forms involves two fundamental doctrines: (a) that 
the relation between particulars and Forms is that of imitation, 
of copy to original, and (b) that Forms and particulars differ in 
degree of reality. These theses, the proponents of self-predication 
maintain, obscured in Plato’s mind the distinction between charac- 
ters and things characterised, a confusion which leads directly to 
the absurdities of self-predication; and the regress arguments of 
the Parmenides, resting as they do on this mistake, reflect not verbal 
confusion but a radical and deep-seated incoherence in the theory 
of Forms. 

It is clear that Plato’s theory of predication does not entail this 
incoherence; but it is equally clear that it can do nothing, of itself, 
to prevent it. Indeed, the theory could have contributed indirectly 
to produce it, for it provides no clear way either to affirm or to 
deny that the F sas F-ness. The very language in which the theory 
of Forms is expressed makes the issue of self-predicability pecu- 
liarly difficult to isolate and analyse. This would account for the 
fact (if it is a fact) that Plato was unable to identify the premisses of 
the Third Man and therefore could not mend the flaw in his theory. 

But is it true that the degrees of reality and copy theories imply 
self-predication ? In fact, they imply nothing of the sort. 


(a) The Copy Theory. Plato characteristically describes particulars 
as copying or imitating Forms, and this seems to imply that 
particulars resemble Forms. The proponents of self-predication 
maintain that it implies still more: that if F particulars and the F 
Itself resemble each other, they must do so in virtue of being F. 

This conclusion is one of almost breathtaking eccentricity. My 
hands resemble each other in being hands. Do they also resemble 
the Hand Itself in this respect? Clearly not. For the relation of 
hands to the Hand is analogous, on Plato’s account, to the relation 
between pictures or reflections of hands and hands. Therefore, 
if ‘the logic of Plato’s metaphor’ implies that “he Hand is a hand, 
it also implies that the picture of a hand is a hand; which is absurd. 

Pictures of hands are not hands, though they may resemble 
hands in colour, shape, and so on. We must, then, distinguish 
between substantial resemblance (to use Aristotelian language) 
and accidental resemblance, between the resemblance of things of 
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he same sort, and the resemblance of things which are merely 
similar in quality. And when this is done, the argument for self- 
predication from the copy theory is exposed for what it is: a 
muddle. The reason for that muddle is not far to seek. When the 
self-predicationists discuss imitation, they have a peculiar type in 
mind: one thing may be used as a model on which to fashion 
something else of the same kind—a shuttle, say, as a model for 
shuttles. But it is clear that this is not what Plato had in mind; in 
fact, he may well have denied that this type of imitation isimitation.? 

But even if it is granted that the resemblance metaphor does not 
imply self-predication, it continues to generate familiar difficulties ; 
for if we grant even so much as accidental resemblance between 
sarticulars and Forms, there will be a sense, though a weak one, 
in which the absurdity inherent in self-predication will recur. 

Resemblance is an indirect relation, that is, a relation which 
holds only in virtue of some common term: if x and y resemble 
each other, they do so in respect of some common character C. 
But if the relation of any x to its C is one of resemblance—if 
particulars resemble Forms—two things follow immediately: 
there will be an infinite regress of Forms, or third terms in rela- 
tions of resemblance ;? and Forms (though, to be sure, not strictly 
self-predicable) will share classes with particulars and by so much 
be assimilated to their character. 

But does Plato’s metaphor commit him even to this? The 
answer, surely, is No. The objection turns on assuming that parti- 
culars resemble Forms, and this assumption is false. 

Consider the reflection of a red scarf in a mirror—a good 
example of what Plato understands by an imitation. It is clearly 
false that the reflection is a scarf. Is it true that it is red? Or is it 
only the reflection of a red thing ?? 


1 CF, Crat., 389a ff.; Soph., 239d ff. Tim., 28b, appears to entertain this type 
of imitation as possible, But notice that the hypothesis that the creator could 
use a generated model in his work implies an infinite regress, though Plato 
does not explicitly mention this. 

* This regress could terminate in a C which was self-predicable; but then 
we would only have laid the foundation of a new regress, resting on a 
different base, 

` I do not maintain that the analysis of reflection which follows is the only, 
Or perhaps even the correct, analysis. I do maintain that it is consistent and 
Feasonable, and that, as a matter of historical fact, it is presupposed by the 
Theory of Forms, 
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The reflection is not similar in £ind to the original. Is it then 
similar in quality ? If we say that it is, we face an evident embarrass- 
ment; for to say this is to say that we can predicate of reflections, 
which are essentially adjectival, in just the way we predicate of 
their originals, things which exist in their own right. Scarves can 
be bought and sold, lost or stolen, wrapped around the neck in 
winter; but I would gladly give you every image that has crossed 
the surface of my mirror, and count myself no poorer for the loss. 

The very being of a reflection is relational, wholly dependent 
upon what is other than itself: the original, and the reflecting 
medium.? It is for this reason that, though you may call the reflec- 
tion of a red scarf red if you so please, you cannot mean the same 
thing you mean when you call its original red. The function 
‘, .. is red’ is, in this case, systematically ambiguous. It follows 
that you cannot say that the reflection stands in the relation of 
colour resemblance to its original, since this implies the univocal 
exemplification of a common quality, presupposed by an assertion 
of resemblance. The reflection does not resemble the original; 
rather, it is a resemblance of the original.’ This is its nature, and 
the whole of its nature. ‘Resemblances of’ are quasi-substantial ; 
relational entities, not relations.4 They stand to their originals as 


1 This argument may be made more precise. We sce reflections in the 
mirror, and we see the mirror in the room, But ‘in’ here is ambiguous. 
Mirrors are physical objects which may be located relatively to other physical 
objects, But we can locate reflections only relatively to the reflecting medium; 
otherwise, we would be forced to claim that two things, the reflection and the 
surface of the medium, may be in the same place at the same time. But given 
this as a lemma, the following argument seems sound; whatever is red is 
extended; whatever is extended is locatable with respect to any other thing 
which is extended; mirror images are not so locatable; therefore, they are 
neither extended nor red. Rather, they are reflections of an extended red thing. 

2 The mirror of the Forms is of course three-dimensional: the Receptacle. 
Notice that the fundamental distinction between the Aristotelian and Platonic 
views of space is explained by their differing evaluation of extended entities. 
For Aristotle the extended is substantial, real in its own right; and therefore 
it is for him feasible to adopt a relational view of space, with substances as 
relata. But for Plato extended entities are reflections, images; space, the 
medium of reflection, is a precondition of their existence, the receptacle in 
which Forms are mirrored. It is therefore absolute, not a consequence of the 
mirroring. Cf. Tim., sod ff. 

2 The ‘is’ here is, of course, that of identity. 

* This distinction between resemblance and resemblances, between rela- 
tions and relational entities, will no doubt seem strange to those whose 
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the dependent to the independent, as the less real to the more real. 
plato’s metaphor of imitation brilliantly expresses a community 
between different orders of objects, different levels of reality; 
it does not, as his recent critics have maintained, collapse that 
order.! Their reading of the metaphor can be sustained only by 
assuming the very thing that must be proved—that Plato viewed 
imita ion as they do. Pein) 

(b) Degrees of Reality. Plato’s metaphor of imitation expresses 
a fundamental thesis of his ontology, that particulars differ from 
Forms, as resemblances differ from originals, in degree of reality.? 
For particulars ‘fall short’ of their Forms, and are ‘deficient’ with 
respect to them. 

In what sense can a particular be deficient with respect to a 
Form? Only, the proponents of self-prediction have urged, by 
possessing in merely approximate or comparative degree a charac- 
ter that the Form, which ¿s the character, Aas fully. But this 
assimilates the Form categorically to the class of things it defines; it 
must possess in pre-eminent degree a character which particulars 
own only deficiently, and it is therefore itself a particular, albeit, 
no doubt, a perfect one. 

If this interpretation is accepted, it is quite fatal. But it turns 


1 It will be objected that Plato compares particulars with reflections and 
pictures indiscriminately; that pictures are not merely resemblances of, but 
stand in the relation of resemblance to, their originals; and that, therefore, the 
above interpretation cannot be attributed to Plato. But this objection over- 
looks the nature of his theory of art. The analogy is drawn, not to the picture 
as a picture, but to the art object—a ‘man-made dream for waking cyes’. The 
picture does not differ in type or degree of reality from its original; it is an 
artifact, an object of maris ; to apprehend it so is to apprehend it as a picture; 
le to compare it, we cannot confuse it with that original. But the 
artist holds a mirror up to nature; it is essential to apprehending a picture as 
an art object that we may take it to be, not a resemblance, but the very thing 
sembles, as we may mistake a reflection in a mirror for the thing reflected, 
Viewed as an art object, the picture no longer retains its independent 
character; it is assimilated to that of a reflection, which is to say that its full 
meaning is relational, dependent upon the nature of its original. 

Cf. Soph., 240a-c; images are not real, but really are images. 
74d 5-7, € 1-4, 75a 2-3, b 4-8. 
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on construing the deficiency of particulars as one of quality, 
rather than of type; they are deficiently something else of the same 
sort, as a blind eye is deficiently an eye, or as one shuttle, modelled 
on another, may be a defective copy. Yet surely the force of the 
metaphor of imitation, and of the ywpropds, is to indicate that the 
deficiency in question is that of one ¢ype of thing with respect to 
something of another type: ‘deficiency’ is here a category distinc- 
tion, not a distinction within categories. Particulars are deficient 
not because they have the characters they have but because they 
are the kind of things they are—because they are qualified by 
opposites, because they change, because they are in some degree 
unintelligible, because they depend for their existence upon Forms 
and are themselves not Forms—because, in a word, they are 
images. The interpretation of the self-predicationists, though it 
gains an initial plausibility by interpreting ‘deficiently’ in the way 
most obvious /o us, is impossible, for it assumes (and does nothing 
to prove) that Forms and particulars are of the same type. But 
Plato does not say that they are; and he does say that they are 
not? 

If the foregoing analysis has been sound, the arguments offered 
to show that Forms are self-predicable beg the question: in each 
case the conclusion is proved only because, implicitly, it has 
been assumed. 


IV. FORMS AND UNIVERSALS 


The case for self-predicability rests, in the final analysis, not on 
Plato’s apparently self-predicative language, nor on the logic of his 


1 Note the further difficulty that certain Forms define characters which 
admit of no logical extreme. There is no largest, or smallest, possible thing, a 
fact which Plato, who was familiar with the Zenonian treatment of infinity, 
must surely have known. But if the self-predicationists are correct in their 
interpretation of ‘deficiency’, Largeness must be the largest thing possible, 
Smallness smaller than any small thing; at this point, the imagination boggles. 

2 It will doubtless be urged that the Good of the Republic (and analogously, 
the Beauty of the Symposium) is ‘the best’, and better than any good thing. 
But the question is whether it is ‘better’ in the same sense in which one good 
thing is better than another. Can we compare things of different ontological 
status in the way we compare things of the same ontological status? The 
answer implied to this question by Plato’s theory of predication, the imitation 
metaphor, and the degrees of reality theory, is No; and that answer, as I shall 
show, is sustained and made intelligible by Plato’s theory of participation. 
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imitation metaphor, nor on supposed systematic presuppositions 
of the degrees of reality theory; it rests on a false assumption 
pout the nature of Forms, imported bodily into his text by his 
interpreters. It is to the credit of the proponents of self-predica- 
tion that they have seen the implications of that assumption far 
clearly than the majority of their critics. 

It is generally agreed that Forms are universals, and in some 
sense that is surely true: ‘One over Many’ is the nub of the 
argument for their existence. In some sense, then; but in what 


mc 


sense? s 
On this question, the verdict of recent scholarship has been 


almost unanimous. The Form is a commutative universal, a charac- 
teror attribute, a nuclear identity capable of instantiationin diverse 
material contexts, a pure ‘what’ which in some mysterious way 
inheres in and qualifies ‘thats’. On this commonly accepted view, 
Platonism differs from other theories of the commutative universal 
only in that it is realistic and extreme; the universal exists ‘alone 
by itself’, independent of any mind and any instantiation. No one 
need think of it; nothing need have it. Its existence is intrinsic to 


itself. 

Now commutative universals or attributes clearly cannot be 
identified with standards and paradigms; for the latter are things 
characterised, not characters; and if there is confusion on this 
point, self-predication follows immediately. But Forms clearly 
function in Plato’s ontology as standards and paradigms; therefore, 
if he also thought of them as common characters or attributes, the 
result is shipwreck. 

But did he? I submit that he did not, that this is an assump- 
tion of Plato’s critics, not of Plato. For consider its conse- 


quences. 

To begin with, it wrecks dialectic. With the commutative uni- 
versal, the relation of genus to species is always that of the more 
abstract to the more concrete: the genus is essentially poorer than 
its species, having less content, and this diminution continues as 
One proceeds upward in the abstractive hierarchy, so that the 
highest genera are most barren of all. But such a view as this clearly 
cannot provide a ground for the synoptic vision of all time and all 
existence, or account for the fact that dialectic ends in an unhypo- 
thetical first principle, or provide a basis for the deduction of 
lower from higher which the downward path of dialectic requires. 
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Second, this assumption destroys the main point of the ywpropds. 
It is of course trivially true that attributes and their instantiations 
are Erepa ovra, different sorts of things. It may even be true, 
granted a few assumptions, that attributes are causes of their 
instantiations, since they are that by which things are what they 
are; and also true that attributes may exist ‘alone by themselves’, 
independently of instantiation. But it is sot truae—though this is at 
the heart of the ywprozds—that an attribute may be instantiated 
imperfectly or in deficient degree. A crooked line is not an im- 
perfect instantiation of straight linearity; on the contrary, it is a 
full and complete instantiation of the kind of crooked line that it 
is, and the kind is repeatable, though the line itself is not. In 
general, things exhibit the characters they exhibit and none other; 
so far as commutative universals are concerned, to say that some- 
thing is deficient with respect to one character is merely an 
awkward way of saying that it quite fully has another. But with 
paradigms and standards, the language of approximation and 
deficiency makes perfect sense. 

This point is related to a further one. Particulars, unlike Forms, 
are qualified by opposites. We can form no stable conception of 
them, ‘either as being or as not being, or as both being and not 
being, or as neither’.! The plain meaning of this statement, in 
its context, is that particulars are both F and not-F, either F or 
not-F, and neither F nor not-F. If Plato understood F to be an 
attribute or commutative universal, then he must have believed 
that particulars are (quite literally) self-contradictory, and sup- 
ported that absurdity by arguments which are a fortiori equally 
absurd; whereas, I suggest (though I will not here attempt to 
prove), if we interpret the negation here involved as that of 
deficiency or privation, implied by approximation to an entity 
which stands on a different level of reality, it is possible to construe 
this discussion in a way that does not make Plato both a skeptic 
and a fool. 

Instantiations do not pursue, or fall short of, or imitate, attri- 
butes; they simply have them or fail to have them. Nor are they 
of a lower degree of reality. On the contrary, the major objection 
to extreme realism is that it posits a domain of reality so drained of 
actuality that it is shadow-thin, a ghostly wraith hovering about 
the verges of existence, powerless even to gibber. 

M. Cornford. 


1 Rep., 4796, trans. by F. 
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Forms are not commutative universals.! What, then, are they? 
A thorough attempt to answer that question would far outrun 
+ limits of this paper. But Plato has provided us with an analogy, 
at analogy is worthy of attention. Forms are like originals; 
like images or reflections. The comparison is 


the li 
and tha 
particulars are 


ynificant. 
“To begin with, it places the One over the Many; there may be 


many reflections of a single thing, and those reflections gain their 
community of character from that thing. Second, the analogy 
expresses degrees of reality; reflections depend upon their original 
both for their character and their existence; it depends upon them 
for neither. Third, the analogy illustrates how particulars may 
approximate to Forms and yet be categorically distinct: reflections 
may differ in the degree to which they are true to their original, 
but no matter how faithful they are to it, they can never become 
it, for it is of a different order than they. Finally, the analogy 
helps to make clear in what sense Forms are standards and 
paradigms; in order to know that anything is a reflection, still 
more to know of what it is a reflection, one must know its original. 
But the original, then, is a standard or criterion, by which we 
judge of images and their degree of adequacy. 

The metaphor of resemblance is not, of course, fully adequate. 
Most notably, it sheds no direct light (unlike the imitation meta- 
phor) on the teleological side of Plato’s thought, nor on the 
question of how the reflection of an unchanging object may be 
in flux. But it brilliantly conveys features essential to Plato’s 
view of Forms and their relation to particulars; and by appealing 
to what is close at hand and familiar, it provides us with at least 
an intuitive grasp of how a Many can be unified by a One which 
is not a commutative universal. Finally, it suggests that Forms 


‘ I have not troubled to criticise this view in greater detail simply because 
it has never, to my knowledge, received explicit defence. At times it is 
accepted on the basis of an undistributed middle: Forms are clearly universals; 
commonly mean a commutative universal or attribute; 
therefore, Forms are commutative universals or attributes. But there are 
nts in the literature of another motive. It seems sometimes to be assumed 
every philosophy must (ought to?) hold a theory of commutative uni- 
ls; therefore Plato must have held such a theory. I find it odd, in the 

f the past five hundred years of philosophy, and especially of the last 
yone should blithely assume the premiss to be true. But true or 
onclusion is a non sequitur. 
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stand to particulars, not as attributes to instantiations, but as 
exemplars to exemplifications, and that participation, péBegis, 
is not nearly so mysterious as it has sometimes seemed. 


V. PARTICIPATION 


The objects of our changing world of sense, though each is 
different from every other, are in certain fundamental—though 
varying—respects, the same. In difference we find community 
of character; in diversity we find unity. How is this to be ex- 
plained? 

The theory of Forms is intended as an answer to this question, 
and the solution it offers is this. The particular objects of sense 
are unified by a One which stands on a different level of reality 
from theirs; their community of character is to be explained by 
the introduction of Forms. Unity and diversity are reconciled if 
we posit the existence of two domains, Being and Becoming, 
a world of particulars, of things unified, and a world of Forms, 
their unity. To understand the One and the Many, we must 
understand that the One is over the Many. 

But if this solves one problem of community, it leads directly to 
another. In placing the One over the Many, we unify the Many; 
the next task, clearly, is to unify the Many and the One. The 
community of particulars is to be explained by the introduction 
of Forms; but how are we to explain the community of particulars 
and Forms? 

This is the problem of participation: given a diversity of do- 
mains, of worlds, to account for their community. It clearly can- 
not be met by positing a One over the original Many and their 
One; for this merely supplies us with another Many demanding 
unification, and with a vicious regress. Being and Becoming must 
either then be collapsed or infinitely fragmented; but in either case, 
the problem of community, to which this ontology had addressed 
itself, remains unsolved. 

Paradoxically, we cannot assert that Forms and particulars are 
related or that they share any common character. For the relation 
between a Form and a particular must be either a Form or a 
particular or some third kind of thing. If it is either a Form or a 
particular, the original question is unanswered, since our problem 
is to account for the community between Forms and particulars, 
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and that problem cannot be solved by multiplication, But if the 
“utative relation is some other type of thing, a member of some 
third domain, we must ask what accounts for the community of 
three domains, not merely of two. Therefore, any attempt to relate 
Forms and particulars will lead, no matter how that relation is con- 
strued, to an infinite regress. It follows that Forms and particulars 
not related. But in that case they cannot share common 


are t 
predicates; for if two things share a common predicate they 
are similar, and similarity is a relation. But here no relation is 
possible. 


Being and Becoming must be distinct and yet together, and 
their nexus of connection can belong to neither, nor can it be any- 
thing distinct. We have here one of the fundamental problems 
Plato’s ontology. His solution is to be found in the doctrine 


of 
of degrees of reality. 

Particulars and Forms are not merely different types of things; 
they are types of things which differ in degree of reality, for the 
one is wholly dependent upon the other. Particulars have no 
independent ontological status; they are purely relational entities, 
entities which derive their whole character and existence from 
Forms. Because their being is relational, adjectival, dependent, 
relations to bind them to Forms are neither possible nor required. 
To understand the community of Being and Becoming, we need 
only understand the dependent nature of Becoming. 

But this leads to a further difficulty. We must say that particulars 
are, that they have a kind of existence, though in the same breath 
we must go on to affirm that they do not have existence in the way 
that Forms, things which are fully real, do. This is the problem of 
Ewa: images are not real—yet they really are images. We talk 
about them, predicate of them, and act with respect to them, for 
they form the substance of our world. But they are wholly depen- 


dent upon their transcendent source, and of immensely less reality; 


and therefore, though we must say that they are, we must also say 
they are not. 

We cannot say that particulars and Forms exist in the same sense, 
for that is what the degrees of reality theory denies. Can we then 
assert their existence in a different sense? But if ‘existence’ is 
simply ambiguous, if to say that a Form e: and that a particular 
exists is to say something wholly different about each, then the 
community which is fundamental to degrees of reality is 
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abandoned, and we are left with a domain which in no proper 
sense exists at all. We are committed, not only to maintaining 
degrees of reality, but to maintaining degrees of reality. 

The solution to this difficulty has already been hinted at in our 
examination of Plato’s theory of predication. Particulars are 
named after Forms because Forms are their causes. To say of 
anything that it is F is to say that it depends for its existence upon 
the F, that in virtue of which F-things are F. But the F is not 
merely a cause; it is an exemplary cause. Particulars not only de- 
pend upon it; they are resemblances of it, as reflections are 
resemblances of their originals. Like reflections, they differ in 
type from their originals; they share no common attribute; and 
yet they exhibit a fundamental community of character. From 
this analysis it follows that the names of Forms cannot be applied 
univocally to Forms and particulars, exemplars and exemplifica- 
tions; diversity of type implies a distinction between primary and 
derivative designation. But it also follows that the names of 
Forms are not simply ambiguous; community of character implies 
that the meaning of a term in derivative designation is defined 
in terms of its meaning in primary designation. 


1 There is an interesting type of ambiguity involved here, something inter- 
mediate between univocity and full equivocity. Aristotle calls it xpis & 
ambiguity, or equivocity by reference. (Cf. Met. 10032 33 ff.; E.N., 
1096b 27; Topics, 106a 9 ff.; W. D. Ross, Aristotle's Metaphysics, vol. i, p. 25 
J. Owens, Doctrine of Being in the Aristotelian Metaphysics, ch. iii et seq.) It is 
the peculiar merit of equivocity by reference that it expresses the community 
of different orders of things without assuming the diverse instantiation of a 
common universal. It requires no more than some form of dependence- 
relation in order to be applicable. It is for this reason that this type of equi- 
vocity plays so important a role in Aristotle’s Metaphysics. First Philosophy or 
Theology has as its object being qua being, and the characteristics which 
essentially pertain to it. But to speak of the being of a substance and of an 
accident is to speak of two very different things. 7ò dy Adyerat moMayôs; 
‘being’ is said in many ways. A substance ‘is’ in the full sense; its being is i 
own, But the being of an accident is adjectival, attributive, in some sense 
borrowed from that of the substance to which it belongs. It holds its exist- 
ence, not in its own right, but by virtue of its relation to what is self-cxistent ; 
and its being is defined by that relation. 

It is important to note what this denies: it denies that being is a genus, that 
is, a universal or common term, (Cf. Met., 1003 33 ff.; 1053b 22; t045b 6; 
E.N., 1096b 27.) Being is not a genus because it can be predicated of every- 
thing, whereas a genus cannot be predicated of its differentiae. (See Met., 
998b 23; 1059b 31; and Ross, op. cit., ad hoc.) To say that substance and 
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It also implies that statements such as ‘the F is F’, though their 
form is that of a mere statement of identity or synonymy, play an 
important function in explicating the theory of Forms ; in asserting 
that the F is F, we are asserting, not only that it is the cause of 
F-things, but also the peculiar manner in which it is the cause. 
It is an exemplary cause and, as such, exhibits a community of 
character with its exemplifications. 


VI. THE THIRD MAN 


y to show that the regress arguments of the Parmenides are 
powerless against this position. The first (131c-132b) assumes 
that the Form and its particulars are called by the same name and 
that that name is applied univocally; the second (132c-133a) 
assumes that particulars resemble Forms. Both are fallacious. 
Let ‘F,’ be substituted for ‘F’ when ‘P’ is used in primary designa- 
tion, and ‘F,’ in derivative designation. Then it is false to say 
that F-things and the F are called by the same name, equally false 
to say that they resemble each other either in respect of being F, 
or F, These arguments, because they neglect the systematic 
ambiguity of the names of Forms, are, it would seem, the results 
of mere confusion—may be viewed, indeed, as reductiones ad 
absurdum of that confusion. 

We may go further. The fundamental difficulty underlying the 
Third Man is ontological, not linguistic. Not only the regress 
uments but all of the objections to participation in the Parmen- 
ides posit an identity of character between Forms and particulars; 
the Many and the One are to be unified, in effect, by a further 
One. These arguments demonstrate conclusively that this sup- 
position is absurd. 

Yet they point to a difficulty which is crucial in any exemplaristic 


It ise 


1 It should be noted that the Third Man does not presuppose the distinc- 
1 between commutative universals and instances. The argument rests on a 
categorical or type confusion; it can be generated by confusing exemplars 
with exemplifications, goals with the things which have them, or standards 
with the things they measure. This list is not exhaustive. 


spelen both exist is not to say that they share a common character, but that 
they stand in a certain relation: the one is dependent upon the other. ‘Being’ 
is a pas & 3 s 

S a =pés & equivocal; so too are the names of Forms. 
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ontology. For though there can be no identity between exemplars 
and exemplifications, there must be community of character; and 
how is this community to be explained? It can be explained by 
treating exemplifications not as substances in which qualities in- 
here but as relational entities, entities in which resemblance and 
dependence so combine as to destroy the possibility of substantia- 
lity. Plato’s use of the metaphors of imitation and reflection, and 
his characterisation of particulars and Forms, indirectly indicate 
that he accepted this solution. 
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Vv 
MATHEMATICS AND DIALECTIC 
IN THE REPUBLIC VI-VII 
(1932) 

F. M. Cornford 


THIS paper has two objects: (1) to define the mental experiences 
which Plato distinguishes as noesis and dianoia; (2) to disentangle 
certain threads he has woven together in his scheme of higher 
education. The Republic is a long book, and Plato saves space by 
treating concurrently themes which a modern writer would keep 
apart. It is hardly too much to say that Plato, at the height of his 
powers, never wasted a word; whereas many readers of Book VII 
nust have been troubled by an impression, which the commen- 
aries do nothing to remove, that dialectic is described over and 
over again for no clear reason. I hope to show that each of these 
descriptions has a special purpose and meaning, which can be 
distinguished when they are assigned to two programmes, one of 
education, the other of research, with different aims and methods. 


I. ‘NOESIS’ AND ‘DIANOIA’ 


In setting forth the analogy between the Good and the sun, Plato 
has drawn the main distinction,! already familiar, between the 
objects of intelligence (vonrd), namely the Ideas—Good, Beautiful, 
and the rest—and the many things seen or otherwise perceived 
(ato8nrd), The diagram of the Line again divides each region into 
There are four corresponding ‘mental experiences’ (mabýpara 
, 511d). We are not concerned with the two lowest, 


More aby roMduis elpnuéva, e.g. at Phd., 78c-79¢, of which this 
might be a summary. 
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confined to perception of, and beliefs about, sense objects, but 
only with the two highest, soesis and dianoia, whose field is the 
intelligible. This is the first place where Plato contrasts two modes 
of operation of the reasoning part of the soul. The distinction is 
then allowed to lapse in the long review of the mathematical 
sciences in VII, where, with Plato’s usual avoidance of technical 
language, venous, Sidvora, and Aoycopds are synonyms, all meaning 
reflection or intelligence or abstract thinking.’ But woesis and 
dianoia become distinct again in the subsequent accounts of dia- 
lectic (5 31d-5 35a). What is the ground of the distinction? 

It first occurs in the contrast of mathematics and dialectic 
(s1ob-s11¢). Here it will be convenient to keep apart four ele- 
ments in the contrast: (2) Objects; (b) Methods of procedure; 
(e) Movements of thought, deductive and intuitive, shown in the 
procedures; (d) States of mind, characteristic of the mathematician 
and of the accomplished dialectician. 

(a) Objects. Where the intelligible section is subdivided, clearly 
some distinction of objects is meant. I agree with critics who hold 
that nothing here points to a class of mathematical numbers and 
figures intermediate between Ideas and sensible things. Further, 
whatever may be said elsewhere about the extent of the intelligible 
world, the only Ideas that figure in the whole scheme of education 
are the moral (507b) and the mathematical (510d) Ideas. These, 
and truths about them, form, so far as can be seen, the whole 
relevant content of the intelligible realm. It appears also that the 
moral Ideas are not a higher class, apprehended by soesis, the 
mathematical a lower, apprehended by dianoia; for the mathema- 
tical can be objects of woesis when seen ‘in connection with a first 
principle’ (vonrav dvrwy perà dpyijs, 511d). What difference, then, 
is there in the objects? 

The only distinction indicated is not a difference of higher and 
lower, but lies in the natures of the two classes of Ideas. Mathema- 
tics can use ‘visible images’: a number can be represented by a 
collection of things, a square by a picture. Such aids have always 
been employed; the mathematician is not blamed here for using 
them; he knows he is not thinking of these collections and pic- 
tures, but of Ideas (;10d). Of moral Ideas there are no visible 
images; their likenesses (eťxóves) in this world are invisible 


1 Cf. mapaxadotoa riv vonow 523b, Aoyoudy re xal vdnow wapaxadodoa 524b 
mapaxdyrixd rûs Biavolas ... eyepriaa ris vońaews 524d. 
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sroperties of souls (402c). Hence it is harder to see the difference 
between the justice of a particular action or character and Justice 
itself than to distinguish two apples from the number 2, also 
represented by other visible pairs. Accordingly, mathematics 
serves as the easiest bridge from the sense world to the intelligible, 
and should precede the study of moral Ideas.t The distinction of 
objects is a matter of expediency in teaching and of no further 
importance for our purpose.* 

(b) Procedures. The contrast of the two procedures, in mathe- 

matics and dialectic, does not correspond to the difference, just 
dismissed, between mathematical and moral Ideas. The dialectical 
ocedure will be found to apply to both fields of objects. 
Plato first describes the procedure of mathematics and the condi- 
tion of the science in his time. The main point is that the prevailing 
method is deductive, a downward movement from premiss to 
conclusion: ‘the mind is constrained to start its investigation from 
hypotheses, travelling not towards a beginning (principle) but 
towards an end (conclusion)’ (510b). The geometer, for instance, 
takes as hypotheses the figures and three kinds of angle, and treat- 
ing them as known, gives no account of them to himself or to 
others, as if they were evident to anyone. Starting from these 
hypotheses, he ‘proceeds through all the rest and reaches a con- 
clusion upon the question he set out to investigate’. 

We must first fix the meaning of ‘hypothesis’ in mathematics. 
Aristotle records two uses of the word, both relevant to Plato’s 
account of mathematics and dialectic. He is writing primarily about 
logic, not geometry, and we may take it that his definitions of 
‘hypothesis’, ‘postulate’, ‘axiom’, etc., were current among mathe- 
maticians, and probably formulated in the Academy. 

(1) The first is the ‘hypothesis relative to the pupil’. The word 
here bears its old sense of a supposition ‘suggested’ or ‘put to 


1 Nicomachus, Introd. Arithm., 1, 3, 6, wNuagl rior Kal yedpais čoxe raôra 
Tà pafiuara BvaPiBdlovra riy Sidvoray juâv dnè ray aloOyrdv Kal Bofaordy dì rà 
rå Kai emorguonxd, The context refers to Rep., vii. 

Plato does not say that geometers are ‘forced to use sensible diagrams? 
cither because their science ‘depends on hypotheses of which they can give 
no account’ or because ‘the hypothesis of three kinds of angles has a spatial 
aracter’ (Burnet, Greek Philosophy, i, 229). The word ‘forced? (dvayxdfera, 
b, 511a) applies only to the use of deductive procedure, and at s11¢ it is 
ed that in studying mathematics we are ‘forced’ to use abstract reason- 
& (droa), and not the senses. 
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another person (úroriĝeoðai rw) for his acceptance as a basis of 
argument—the sense which we shall meet with again in the tech- 
nique of philosophic conversation.1 In the middle of a discussion 
of the basic truths of demonstrative science (Anal. Post., 1, 10), 
Aristotle recalls this usage. “That which is capable of proof but 
assumed by the teacher without proof is, if the pupil believes and 
accepts it, hypothesis—that is, relatively to the pupil; if the pupil 
has no opinion or a contrary opinion on the matter, the same 
assumption is a postulate.’* Here the making of an hypothesis is 
simply an expedient in conversational teaching. Any proposition 
in the science may, on some occasion, be taken as an assumption 
by agreement? between teacher and pupil. 

A special case falling under the head of the ‘relative’ or ad hoc 
hypothesis is any assumption made with a view to the solution of 
a problem, This procedure ‘by way of hypothesis’ is illustrated 
at Meno 86e ff., where the geometer, asked whether a given area 
can be inscribed in the form of a triangle in a given circle, replies 
that he does not know yet, but thinks he has a hypothesis that will 
be useful: only if the given area is of such and such a kind can the 
inscription be made. ‘Accordingly, by using an hypothesis, I am 
ready to tell you what results—whether the thing is possible or 
not.’ This is an example of dcoptopds ‘the determination of the 
conditions or limits of the possibility of a solution of the problem, 
whether in its original form or in the form to which it is 
teduced.’4 The process (to which we shall return later) is analytical, 
involving the divination of a premiss that must be true if the re- 
quired conclusion is to follow. The method can be applied to the 
problems presented by observed facts in nature. Thus Plato is said 


1 Burnet (Greek Philosophy, 162) explains trorideoBar as meaning setting 
before oneself or others a task to be done or ‘a subject to be treated’. He 
appears to me here to confuse the hypothesis with the enunciation (mpéraas) 
the Q.E.D. or Q.E.F., which states the conclusion desired, not a premiss, of a 
demonstration or construction. 

2 76b, 27. Cf. Proclus, Excl. I, p. 76, 6 (Friedl.) Throughout this paper I 
have made much use of Proclus’ Commentary, which, when allowance is 
made for neoplatonic mysticism, illuminates the Greek conception of 
mathematical science and its methods. 

3 CF. E.N., 1133b, 20, coin as an agreed common measure of commodities 
is ‘hypothetical’, ef troAéoews: 8:6 vacua raderas, or ‘conventional’, xa 
awvðýxny, xal 814 roGro roŭvoa čxe: vópuapa (a 29). The two expressions are here 
synonymous. 

4 Heath, A History of Greek Mathematics, i, 303. Proclus, Euel. 1, p. 66. 
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have set the Academy the problem of finding out on what 
imptions (rwv dzoreHévrwv) the apparent irregularity of the 
heavenly bodies’ movements can be reconciled with the real regu- 
larity so as to ‘save the appearances’.! The Republic says that the 
treatment of ‘problems’ should figure, not only in geometry, but 
in astronomical inquiry (530b) and in harmonics (53 1c). 
) The science itself, on the other hand, has its own hypotheses 
(in a narrow sense), which are not ‘relative’, but basic truths 
yai). Aristotle? explains that any demonstrative science must 
tart m necessary truths taken as indemonstrable. Thus geo- 
metry takes for granted (AapBaver), besides the common axioms, 
2) the definitions of its subject-matter (magnitude) and of certain 
essential attributes’ of magnitude, such as ‘straight’, ‘triangular’, 
and (b) the existence of magnitude and of certain other primary 
1ings corresponding to the definitions, vig., points and line: 
The existence of everything else e.g., the various figures and their 
properties, has to be proved by constructions and demonstration. 
Definitions are not hypotheses: they do not assert the existence of 
anything, but only state a meaning that must be understood. 
Hypotheses are assumptions of the existence of things defined. 
in speaking of the hypotheses of mathematics (510c), Plato 
primarily means the ‘absolute’ kind of hypothesis, not the ‘rela- 
tive’. He seems, moreover, like Aristotle, to restrict ‘hypotheses’ 
to assumptions of existence and not to include definitions; a 
definition in mathematics is itself an ‘account’ (Adyos) of the mean- 
ing of a term, and no ‘account of it’ can be demanded. His 
instances are ‘odd and even (arithmetic), the figures and three 
kinds of angles (geometry), and other kindred things in each 
branch of study’ (s10c). According to Aristotle, arithmetic and 
geometry assume the meaning (definition) of odd and even, etc., 


to H 


Straight and triangular, etc., but the exisfence of these things should 
be demonstrated. The only things whose existence these sciences 
re entitled to take for granted as ultimate hypotheses are the unit 


(arit 


netic) and magnitude, points, and lines (geometry). He thus 

agree with Plato in condemning mathematicians who 

1ould treat as ultimate hypotheses the escistence of ‘odd and even, 
figures and three kinds of angles’, 


would 


Simplic.. de dash, 
implic., de ¢ 


488, 21; 492, 31 (Heiberg). Cf. Burnet, Greek Philosophy, 


Post., 1, 10. Cf. Heath, Thirteen Books of Euclid, 1, 117 £. 
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Probably Plato has in mind also the original meaning of 
troriGecbat, and thinks of the mathematician’s assumptions as put 
to the learner for acceptance in the process of instruction. The 
whole description would fit the conversational method of teaching. 
When he says, ‘starting from the hypotheses, they go through all 
the rest and reach a conclusion duodoyoupévws’, this ambiguous 
word may mean either that the whole demonstration hangs to- 
gether consistently (though it hangs, so to say, in the air so long 
as the hypothesis is not proved), or that it rests on agreement 
between teacher and pupil to accept the hypothesis. The same 
ambiguity recurs at 533c, ‘How can such éyodoyia (consistency or 
agreement) ever become knowledge?” 

Geometry still awaited its codification by Euclid. Solid geo- 
metry had ‘not yet been discovered’ in Socrates’ time (528b), and 
was in process of being discovered at the Academy when the 
Republic was written. The textbook of geometry for the Academy 
was to be the work of Plato’s pupils, Theudius of Magnesia and 
others; when written, it was a less perfect structure than Euclid’s 
Elements. At present the science consisted of a number of 
theorems, with alternative proofs established by various mathe- 
maticians using different hypotheses; the theorem had not yet 
been fitted together in a single chain of deduction. No one had 
reduced the primitive hypotheses of the science itself to the smallest 
possible number, or made out what they were. Plato saw that 
hypotheses such as those he mentioned ought not to be laid down 
as ‘evident to everyone’ or taken as principles of which no account 
could rightly be demanded. They could be traced back to a higher 
principle. We should then arrive at the genuine hypotheses (or 
hypothesis) of the science itself. Thence the whole structure could 
be deduced in a single chain of reasoning, and the gaps between 
the scattered theorems filled in. Arithmetic and the other branches 
will be submitted to the same treatment. This belongs to the 
programme of research that will be outlined. 

Turning from the deductive procedure of mathematics to the 


1 Proclus, Ewel. I, p. 66 (after Eudemus): Leodamas, Archytas, and 
Thenetetus increased the number of theorems and brought them into a 
more scientific connection; Eudoxus added to the number of universal 
theorems; Plato’s pupils carried the whole of geometry further towards 
perfection; and Theudius drew up a good statement of the ‘elements’, 
Other improvements are recorded before Euclid completed the structure. 
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description of dialectic (511b), we find that the ascent to the first 
principle is part of the task of dialectic, whose procedure in criticis- 
ing the current hypotheses of mathematics will thus be in the 
reverse direction. In mathematical proof the mind ‘travels’ down 
through an argument limited by the premisses assumed ‘as if the 
mind could not mount above its hypotheses’ (râv drofécew 
dvwrépw éxBaivew, 5114). Dialectic includes an opposite move- 
ment of thought, upwards, ‘treating its hypotheses notas principles 
but literally as hypo-theses, positions laid down like steps! which 
discourse can mount upon and take off from in order that, advanc- 
ing all the way to that which rests on no hypothesis*—to the 
nciple of the whole—it may apprehend that’. We shall discuss 
er the scope of research in the dialectical criticism of mathema- 


lat 
tical hypotheses. Here we must consider the two contrasted move- 
ments—downwards in mathematical deduction, upwards in dia- 
lectical criticism. 

(c) The Two Movements of Thought. I shall argue that, where Plato 


observes a distinction between noesis and dianoia, noesis (in one of 
its senses) means the upward movement of intuition, dianoia (in 
one of its senses) the downward movement of reasoning in deduc- 
tive argument. 

Plato realised that the mind must possess the power of taking 
a step or leap upwards from the conclusion to the premiss implied 
in it. The prior truth cannot, of course, be deduced or proved 
from the conclusion; it must be grasped (dpaoĝat, 511b) by an 
act of analytical penetration. Such an act is involved in the solu- 
tion ‘by way of hypothesis’ at Meno 86, already quoted; the geo- 
meter directly perceives, without discursive argument, that a prior 
condition must be satisfied if the desired construction is to follow. 
Now in a certain passage Proclus has been understood to associate 
to’s method of dialectical ascent to genuine principles with the 


olov émPdoas re xal duds. The metaphor is from climbing stairs, Symp., 
Gonep énavaBabpois xpúpevov, Ar., Met., 990a, 5, dpxis ixavis éravapivac 
dvwrépw râv övre, The primary and common meaning of ópuý is 

or ‘effort’ or ‘impetus’, It is nearer to ‘spring’ than to ‘spring- 


pulse’ 
board’, 


08 dvvroðérov, 511b. Mr, Ross notes that Aristotle (Met., 1005b, 14) 
vorderov “quite in the Platonic sense of the word’ of principles ‘about 
h we cannot be deceived, which are best known and rest on no hypo- 
and which must be known if onc is to know anything’ (W. D. Ross, 
Metaphysics 1., 2 
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method of analysis in geometry. After mentioning a contemporary 
with an exceptional gift for obtaining the required result from the 
fewest possible principles, without working by method, Proclus 
adds: ‘Nevertheless certain methods have been handed down. 
The finest is the method which by means of analysis carries the 
thing sought up to an acknowledged principle (èm åpxùv dxo- 
Aoyoupévyy åváyovoa 73 Lyrovpevov); a method which Plato, as they 
say, communicated to Leodamas, and by which the latter too is 
said to have discovered many things in geometry’. Sir Thomas 
Heath remarks: 


“Analysis being according to the ancient view nothing more 
than a series of successive reductions of a theorem or problem till 
it is finally reduced to a theorem or problem already known, it is 
difficult to see in what Plato’s supposed discovery could have con- 
sisted; for analysis in this sense must have been frequently used in 
earlier investigations [of which examples are given]. On the other 
hand, Proclus’s language suggests that what he had in mind was 
the philosophical method described in the passage of the Republie 
[511b], which of course does not refer to mathematical analysis at 
all; it may therefore well be that the idea that Plato discovered the 
method of analysis is due to a misapprehension. But analysis and 
synthesis following each other are related in the same way as the 
upward and downward progressions in the dialectician’s intellectual 
method. It has been suggested, therefore, that Plato’s achievement 
was to observe the importance, from the point of view of logical 
rigour, of the confirmatory synthesis following analysis.’ 


No doubt Plato did not invent the method of analysis; but the 
connection with dialectical method is closer than is here suggested. 
Plato may well have been the first to recognise as distinct the 
movement of thought involved in what Aristotle calls the ‘analysis 
of a mathematical diagram’. Describing deliberation, which pro- 
poses an end to be achieved by action and then works backwards 
along the chain of means to that end, till it reaches, as a first link 
in the chain, an action that can be at once performed, Aristotle 
compares this regressive process in the solution of a practical 
ing a mathematical diagram’, where the last 


problem to ‘analys 
step in the analys 
follows. The Paraphrast adds a description of the subsequent 


s becomes the first in the construction that 


1 Proclus, Euel., I, p. 211, 18, Sir Thomas Heath’s translation (Greek 
Mathematics, 1, 291). 
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deduction: ‘the mathematician having reached the last step in his 
analysis, then assumes that, and, travelling from it through the 
other steps, so demonstrates the conclusion proposed’. 


he process of ‘analysing a diagram’ is described in a curious 
passage where Aristotle, with instructive ambiguity, uses the 
word diagramma so that commentators doubt whether he means 
geometrical proofs (Bonitz) or geometrical constructions (Ross).? 


Met. 1a, 21, ‘Diagrammata are discovered by an activity. 
For it is by dividing (drawing lines in the given figure) that people 


discover them. If they had already been divided, they would have 
are present potentially. Why are the 
angles of the triangle equal to two right angles? Because the angles 
about one point are equal to two right angles. So if the line parallel 
to the side had already been drawn, the reason would have been 
immediately plain to inspection. . . . Clearly, then, the potentially 
existing (diagrammata) are discovered by being brought into 
actuality. The reason is that the activity is intuition’ (or, reading 
‘pyeva with Ross, ‘the intuition employed is an activity’). 


been obvious; as it is, the 


ý vdnows ey 


‘If they (the “diagrams” = the given figures) had already been 
divided, they (the “diagrams” = geometrical constructions or 
proofs) would have been obvious.’ Aristotle uses the word 


amma to mean: (1) the given figure, in which the divisions 
exist potentially; (2) the figure completed by making the divisions 
actual and thus exhibiting the proof in a picture, so that one has 
only to look at it to see the reason (prior truth) actually displayed 
in the construction itself; and (3) the proof whose ‘elements’ are 
on. What concerns us is the process 
ch the reason or prior truth is discerned. The geometer 


» made obvious to inspec 


emplates the given figure, a triangle, either drawn on paper 
or in the mind’s eye. Knowing already that the angles about a 


zle point are equal to two right angles (Eucl., I, 13), he divines 


iat this prior truth is latent in the given figure (Suvduer êvvrápyei). 
He makes it explicit by producing the base of his triangle and 
2). He thus brings this 


ag the line parallel to the side 


l E.N., iii, 3, 11, ó Boudevdpevos čoixe Lyreiv wal dvadvew röv elpnuévov tpónov 


ypappa . . . xal 76 Coxarov ev ri dvadvon npôrov elvat dv 7H yeréoe. 


r. Kabdmep ó paðņparıxós, pis 6 čoyarov dpigera dvaňówv, roGro úmoniðeis 


rov bid rev EMww dõevwv droBelxvar vò mpoxepévov. See Stewart, Notes, 

homachean Ethics of Aristotle ad loc. 

Xen, Mem., IV, 7, Socrates thought geometry should not be studied 
Svotuvérww Scaypappdrow. 
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‘element’ in the demonstration into actual existence, making it 
visible to simple inspection. He has next to demonstrate that he 
has solved his problem. Having laid bare the ‘elements’ needed to 
compose the proof, and ascertained that they are all theorems 
previously established, he will now frame his demonstration in 
full discursive form—a deduction starting from the hypothesis, 
‘Let there be a triangle ABC” (Eucl., I, 32). Aristotle speaks else- 
where of the ‘elements of diagrammata and of demonstrations in 
general’ as analogous to the elements into which bodies are said 
to be ultimately divisible. They are ‘the primary demonstrations 
contained in a larger number of consequent demonstrations’.! The 
title of Euclid’s Elements preserves this meaning. 

Themistius? defines analysis as ‘assuming a true conclusion and 
then discovering the premisses by which it is inferred’. Where 
the problem is a construction, the geometer may start by contem- 
plating a picture of the conclusion desired. In the Meno instance, 
he would draw the given rectangle and a triangle inscribed in 
the given circle, and then consider what properties his rectangle 
must have. Those properties are ‘elements’ in the solution. Thus 
he takes the construction to pieces. The opposite process is 
synthesis, ‘putting together’ this element and others in the proper 
deductive order. So Aristotle says that one may ‘analyse a diagram 
and not be able to put it together again’. Each step in the demon- 
stration is a component ‘contained in’ the complete diagramma 
(diagram, construction, proof). 

Pappus (VII, Introd.) gives a clear account of Analy: 
Synthesis, which has been lamentably misunderstood: 
‘The Treasury of Analysis is a collection of material specially 


is and 


1 Met., 1014A, 31, Tà rv owpárwv crorxeia Myovow of Myovres eis & Siaipeiras 
rà oúpara čoyara . . . napamdyolws è Kai rà r&v Baypappdrww ororxeia Myerat 
kal Shug rà râ» dmodelgeaw ` al yàp para dmodeigas xal ev mheloow dnodeifeaw 
évundpyoveat, abrar crorxeia râv dmoBelfew Adyovras. CË. 998a, 25. Menaechmus 


ap. Procl., Euel. I, p. 72, 78 ororxeiov Myeras &ixôs . . . 76 xaracnevatoy dari 70d 
karaaxevatoudvou oroixeiov, ùs rò mpdrov wap’ EvxeiSp rod Beurépov .. . dws 
82... ds 3 dmovorepov bmdpyov Biaipeirat 73 ovvðerov. . owep rd alrýpara oroya 


av Oewpnudrav. 

2 On Anal. Post. I, 12 (p. 26, 23, Wallies), dvadvew 52 Ayw viv rò reBévros 
rubs ddnfois cupmepdoparos ras mpordoas eeupionew & dv ovvýxðn. 

3 Top., 1752, 27, ovpBalve 8é more xaðámep ev rots Biaypdypaow - xal yàp dx 
dvadtoarres éviore ovbeivar nédw ddvvaroduer. Even in so early a proposition 
as Eucl., 1, 32, a large number of ‘elements’ are involved, and it is a nice 
question how many should figure in the demonstration, 
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provided for those who, after doing the ordinary elements, wish 
to acquire, in dealing with lines (as distinct from problems in 
sciences other than geometry), a power of discovering the solu- 
tions of problems proposed to them. . . . 


“Analysis is the procedure which starts from the desired con- 
clusion, taken as agreed, through she succession of sequent steps (Sià 
zav é€fjs åxoħoóðwv—steps that in Analysis are traversed upwards, 
from each proposition to a prior proposition implied in it) to 
something agreed upon in Synthesis (some proposition previously 
proved and nowadmitted). For in Analysis we suppose (b700€pevor) 
the desired result to be already accomplished, and look for that 
(prior proposition) from which it results, and then again for the 
prior proposition leading to ¢haf, until, by tracing our steps back- 
wards in this way, we meet with something already known or 
holding the rank of a first principle. Such a method we call 
‘Analysis’ as being a ‘solution backwards’ (dvdmaAw Avow). 

“In Synthesis, on the other hand, reversing the process, we take 
as already done the last step reached in the Analysis; the steps that 
followed one another in the former (upward) process (rà érópeva 
exe?) we here put into their natural (logical) order as leading on 
one to another (downwards), and put them together one after 
another; so finally we arrive at the establishment of the desired 
result. This we call Synthesis.’ 

Analysis, he continues, is either (a) theoretical (to prove a 
theorem) or (b) problematical (to solve a problem of construction). 
‘(a) In the sheoretical kind we assume the conclusion sought as 
existent and true; and then, through the sequent steps, taken as true 
and as hypothetically existing (dis dAnOdv kal ds Zore xab’ únóbeow 

these assumptions of existence are as yet unproved hypotheses 
awaiting confirmation in the Synthesis), advance (upwards) as far 
as something admitted (some proposition, true or false, admitted to 
be implied, as a necessary premiss or “element”, in the conclusion 
we started from). Then, if (1) that admitted thing is true, the con- 
clusion sought will be true also, and the demonstration will corre- 
spond, in the reverse order, to the Analysis (the Synthesis traverses 
the same series of steps, but in deductive order); but if (2) we come 
upon something admitted that is false, the conclusion sought will 
also be false. () In the problematical kind, we assume the (con- 
Struction) propounded as if it were known; and next advance 
(upwards) through the sequent steps, taken as true, as far as some- 
thing admitted (a construction, possible or impossible, admitted 
to be a necessary element in the desired construction), Then if (1) 
the admitted thing is possible and obtainable—“given”, as the 
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mathematicians say—the construction propounded will be possible 

too, and once more the demonstration will correspond, in the 

reverse order, to the Analysis; but if (2) we come upon something 

admitted that is impossible, the problem also will be impossible.”! 

It is quite possible to accept the statement that Plato ‘discovered’ 
the method of Anal A 
the syllogism; that is to say, he was the first to reflect upon the 
process of thought involved and to describe it in contrast with 
the process of Synthesis. And it is certain that in his account of 
the dialectical ascent Plato is describing the upward movement of 
thought which has been illustrated from geometrical analysis. 
Since he assigns the mental experience called noesis to the corres- 
ponding section of the Line, it seems justifiable to say that the 
intuition used in this upward spring of thought is one of the 
meanings of noesis. I cannot point to a passage where the word 
must have this sense to the 
but that is because Plato constantly substitutes the metaphors of 
‘grasping’ (dyacPar) and ‘seeing’ (karidetv, Oedoba, etc.), for 
8 g > > » 
voeiv in this sense. The important thing is not the name, but the 
fact that the intui 

1 I gather from Sir T. Heath’s discussion of this passage (Thirteen Books of 
Euclid, i, 138) that modern historians of mathematics— by 
Hankel, Duhamel, and Zeuthen, and others by Ofterdinger and Cantor are 
cited—have made nonsense of much of it by misunderstanding the phrase 
“the succession of sequent st 
quences’, as if it were tà ov 
(Pappus, v 
been at gr 
consequences of the conclusion. The whole is clear when we see—what 
Pappus says—that the same sequ 
upwards in Analysis, from the consequence to pi 
consequence, and downwards in Synthesis, when the steps 
frame the theorem or demonstrate the construction ‘in the natural (logical) 
order’. You cannot follow the same series of steps first one way, then the 
opposite way, and arrive at logical consequences in both directions. And Pappus 
never said you could, He added éfjs to indicate that the steps ‘follow in 
succession’ but are not, as åxóħovða alone would suggest, logically ‘consequent’ 
in the upward direction, In the definitions of Analysis and Synthesis interpo- 
lated in Euclid XIII (Heath, ibid., I, 138) the phrase 5:4 rv dxoAovOww is used 
in the same way: ‘Analysis is a taking of the thi 
the passage) through the sequent steps to some admitted truth’. Here again it is 
translated by Heiberg (Teubner edit., III, 365) ‘per consequentias’, and by 
Heath ‘through its consequences’, These definitions may have been copied, 
with abbreviation, from Pappus’ statement. 
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exclusion of its more general uses, 


e movement is unmistakably recognised. For 


ul studi 


s’ (râv dûs dxodovwr) as meaning logical ‘conse- 


Baivovra, Some may have been misled by Gerhardt 


un 


, viii, Halle, 1871), who renders it ‘Folgerungen’. They have then 


t pains to show how the premisses of a demonstration can be the 


e of steps is followed in both processes— 


isses implied in that 


are reversed to 


z sought as admitted (and 
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similar reasons I infer that the deductive reasoning characteristic 
of mathematical procedure is one of the meanings of dianoia. 
Noesis is an immediate act of vision; the ascent is made by one or 
more sudden leaps. Dianoia, on the other hand, is a continuous 
process; the mind ‘journeys’ (mopevopém, 510b) along a path of 

“traverses? (Sie€idvres rà ound, 


discourse which the reasoner 
s10d) from beginning to end. 
The next point to be noted is that the dialectical method includes 
also a downward process following after the ascent to the principle. 
The description continues: ‘having grasped the first principle, 
turning back again and holding to that which depends on it, then 
and only then discourse may descend to a conclusion, making no 
use at all of any sensible thing, but only of Ideas (passing) through 
Ideas to Ideas, and end with Ideas’, The whole of this first account 
of dialectic is closely compressed and framed in terms chosen to 
fit the dialectical treatment either of mathematics or of the moral 
Ideas. As we shall see later, where the two fields are separately 
considered, the procedure is not altogether the same in both, But 
both movements of thought are employed in both fields of objects. 
Neither the analytical power of noesis nor the process of deductive 
reasoning is limited to mathematical objects; and ‘hypotheses’ 
(though of a different sort) are used in the effort to define moral 


Ideas and are subjected to criticism. 

Even in mathematics we can conceive the geometer as dispens- 
ing with diagrams, visible or imagined, and contemplating the 
Idea of the triangle—the essential nature of all triangles (of which 
in fact no picture can be made without adding irrelevant pro- 
perties, ‘equilateral’, ‘scalene’, or ‘isosceles’). This nature is I 
believe, conceived by Plato and Aristotle as containing implicit 
in itself all the ‘essential properties’ that can be drawn out and 
lemonstrated in the indefinite chain of ¢heorems about the triangle. 


c problem was something to be done; its solution was the 
fruit of action (mpdrrew)! which brought out into actual existence 
1 Pr P- 77, 12. xabámep yàp al nomial rôv émarnudv Bewplas 


à 8} xal al Bewpyrixal rà mpoßhýuara rais rovvjocaw dvdAoyov 


€ Kai dvayralws * ds 


a yeotws 


527a, AMyoua pév mov pá 


as rods Adyous mowvpevor Àéyovot 


v, «7h, There are traces ofan Academic controversy as to the 
ity of ‘operations’ in mathematics, whose objects are 
ion cannot be pursued here. 
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the elementary constructions divined by intuition as latent in the 
given figure, and exhibited them in a completed diagram. The 
‘theorem’ is the fruit of contemplation (Sewpetv), which penetrates 
by intuition to the latent properties ‘contained in’ the essence. 
The ‘demonstration’ (dzdé3etéis) is the exhibition of these proper- 
ties as belonging to the essence, in the form of explicit statements 
set out in logical sequence, deductive or syllogistic. 

Further, not only mathematical Ideas like the Triangle, but 
moral (and other) Ideas are genera, which can be conceived as 
containing, potentially latent within them, the species.’ These 
species are made explicit in the tabular Division (Staipeots), aim- 
ing at a definition that will isolate the lowest species from every other 
species. When dialectical method is applied to the definition of an 
Idea, the ascent is made by the ‘synoptic’ act of divining by intui- 
tion the unity pervading a manifold ‘gathered together’ (ovvaywyń). 
This unity becomes the ‘genus’ that must stand at the head of the 
table. The downward process is ‘Division’, discerning ‘differences’ 
within this unity and arranging them in proper logical sequence.* 
An analogy between these upward and downward movements in 
obtaining definitions and the upward and downward movements 
of the geometet’s analysis and synthesis in obtaining constructions 
was perceived by Proclus. Hence the passage above quoted 
(p- 43) gocs on to connect the Platonic Division of genus into 
species with the solution of a problem by construction: 


“The second is the method of Division, which divides into its 
parts (species) the genus proposed for consideration (as a result of 
previous gvvaywyý), and gives a starting-point for the demonstra- 
tion by means of the elimination of the other elements in the 
construction of what is proposed, which method also Plato extolled 
as being of assistance in a// sciences.’ 


To Proclus the dialectician’s contemplation of the genus pro- 
posed for division seemed analogous to the geometer’s contem- 
plation of his given figure. The final definition of the species sets 


1 Thus at Tim., 30c, the Idea of Animal embraces within itself (è éavrd 
mepidafòv Eyer), all the ‘intelligible animals’ falling under the four species of 
39¢, evovoas i8das rô ê tore Lov, 

2 In the Sophist and Politicus many rules are laid down for observance in the 
downward process of Division; but no rules are, or can be, given for 
awaywyý. Tvvoyus is an act, not a methodical procedure. It is a case of hit or 
miss, and you cannot tell which, till you have deduced the consequences. 
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out in explicit form (Adyos) the elements (differences) contained 
in the essence defined, as the geometer’s completed diagram 
exhibits the elements in the demonstration. Each, in reaching his 
results, eliminates, step by step, irrelevant elements: the dialecti- 
cian, as he selects each differentia, rejects its alternative; the geo- 
meter retains only the elements that will figure in his demonstration 
and rejects others that occur to him but are found not to lead to 
his conclusion. 

(d) States of mind. It remains to note another use of the words 
noesis (or nous) and dianoia. Glaucon says he understands the account 
of dialectic as meaning that ‘the field of the real and intelligible 
studied by the science (émor7jun) of dialectic has a clearer truth 
(cadéorepov) than what is studied by the mathematical “arts” as 
they are called, whose hypotheses are taken as starting-points’ ; and 
that ‘although students are compelled in studying these arts to 
use abstract reasoning (S:avo/a) and not the senses, yet, because 
they proceed from hypotheses without going up to a first principle, 
they do not, you think, come to have nous (vobv tcyew), albeit their 
objects can be objects of nous in connection with a first principle 
(xacrot vontav õvrwv perà dpyjs). I understand you to describe the 
state of mind (és) of geometers and other mathematicians as 
not nous but dianoia, regarding dianoia as something between belief 
and nous’ (5 11c-d). Later, the mathematician is said to live in a sort 
of dream, not seeing reality with waking vision (533b); his so- 
called knowledge is not science (êmorýun) but only dianoia 
(5334). 

The contrast between the two states of mind may be illustrated 
from the Meno. The slave who is there questioned? at first pro- 
duces false beliefs about the solution of the problem, then true 
beliefs; but these will become knowledge only when he has been 
taken through the proof repeatedly and grasped its logical neces- 
sity ‘by reflection on the reason’ (airias Aoyton@). The mathemati- 
cian and his pupil in the Republic have done all this, but now Plato 
will not call their state of mind ‘scientific knowledge’ or nous, 


Elsewhere (p. 57, 22) Proclus mentions ‘Division of species from genera’ 
as a method also used by geometry in obtaining definitions which figure 
among its first premisses. 

Referring to this experiment at Péd., 73b, Plato uses the phrase ¿áv nis 
rd Biaypdupara dyn. The slave is confronted with a given figure and a 
Problem of construction, 
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because the reason they have reflected upon is an assumption that 
is not either demonstrated or seen to be indemonstrable. Their 
intellectual understanding of a coherent, but isolated, piece of 
deductive reasoning is dianoia; they will not ‘come to have nous’ 
or genuine knowledge until they have gone up to intuitive appre- 
hension of the indemonstrable principle of their whole science. 
By nous, here and later, Plato means the perfectly clear vision, or 
mathematical 


unshakable grasp, of the completed structure o 
truth, through all the ramifications so far discovered, as illumi- 
nated from above, by the light of the ultimate premiss, intuitively 
seen and such that it cannot be questioned. So long as bits of the 


structure are allowed to depend on questionable hypotheses, there 


will be an atmosphere of dimness and uncertainty in the state of 
mind. The structure might 
unwarranted; and anyhow the truth of the assumptions is not 
either proved or certainly ‘clear to anyone’, The intuition of the 
ultimate premiss will dispel this mist of uncertainty and irradiate 
the whole science.! The mathematician will then ‘come to have 


should the premisses prove to be 


nous’, the state of mind compared to vision, no longer in a dream, 
but in the light of day. 

Conclusions. I conclude that the terms xoesis and dianoia, where 
used in several senses, 


a distinction is observed between them, ar 
just as the curious name eixacfa for the fourth ‘mental experience’ 
includes ‘perception of images’ and ‘guess-work’ (the prisoners 


in the Cave watch the sequence of the passing shadows, and divine 
which will come next, 516c-d).? Noesis means: (A) generally, as 
opposed to atoBnors or óga, the cognition of any objects or truths 
anoia, (1) the intuitive 


in the intelligible realm; (B) as opposed to a 
act of apprehending, by an upward leap, an Idea or a prior truth 


Se 


implicit in a conclusion (for this sense diacat, xa , OeaicBar, 
etc., are usually substituted for voeiv); (2) the state of mind (pro- 
perly called vodv éxew or èêmorýun) of one who sees with perfect 
clearness a completed structure of truth illuminated by the un- 


questionable principle, Dianoia means: (A) generally, ‘abstract 


1 Cf, Proclus, Exel. I, p. My Aas 

2 A knowledge of nature consisting o 
dictions based on them, is to F 
‘merely preserving a memory of w 
being able to 
(xions) in the ri 


13, roô KaraAdprovros ävwðev 


empirical observations and pre- 


or even ‘art’, but ¢uveapia 


‘science 


lato not 
hat usually happens’ (Gorg., 5018) without 


e ‘tru 


n, and involving a ni 
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ive 


it records, 
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sing’ (with vénows and Aoycouds as synonyms); (B) as opposed 


(1) the downward movement of understanding following 


n 


deductive argument from premiss to conclusion; (2)theuncertain 


mind of one whose so-called ‘knowledge’ consists only 


ate of 
ted chains of reasoning depending on an assumption either 
able. There are 
perfect enlighten- 
as never been attained, all human knowledge moves in this 


jemonstrated or not seen to be indemon 


not ¢ 
ny degrees of dimness in tł 


is twilight; but, 


gion of dream. All our own mathematical knowledge still lies 
mewhere in the vast range between a child’s ‘true belief’ that 


two and two make four and the perfect comprehension, not yet 
ather) certainly achieved by any human intellect, of all the 
cal concepts and propositions implied in 2 + 2 


II. THE PROGRAMMES OF EDUCATION AND RESEARCH 


We need not linger over the allegory of the Cave, symbolising 
the whole process of education from the most naive acceptance 


any appearance at its face value up to the apprehension of the 
t principle of reality and truth. Emphasis falls on the need to 


xccustom the soul’s eye to the light gradually, by training in 
nvassing of moral Ideas 


matics before dialectical c 
ji 


is 


Next comes the review of the mathematical sciences. Here 
head of the Academy, a school of statesmen 
directed by men engaged in the advance of theoretical knowledge. 


two interests—education and research—become distinguish- 
ible. Not that they could ever be separated: the researcher is 
ways learning, and in communicating his results he is teaching; 
vhile the student who follows those results is exercising the same 
n 


teaching by conversation, aimed at a closer co-operation of 


faculties in rediscovering them. Plato, moreover, with his belief 


cher and pupil than can often be achieved ina modern univer- 
In the plan of the Republic the interest in education over- 
l this, the distinction is clearer in his 
n in the commentaries. 


lows resear 


h. Despite 


It is here that the diffi 


nce in the objects comes 


nages’ of mathematical Ideas are compared to shadows and 

ter, which the eye will take in at first more readily than the 

t cast them, Later, it will turn from these (terrestrial) objects 
es to the stars (the moral Ideas). 
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As each branch of mathematics is considered, its utility in 
educating the mind to abstract thought is contrasted with the 
vulgar utility of calculation for counting objects, of geometry for 
land-measurement, and so on. At the same time, the gap that 
should be filled by solid geometry is indicated, and the backward- 
ness of research is attributed to the fact that no city holds these 
studies in honour. The studies are hard and ‘researchers need a 
director (èmorárov éovrar of ¢yroôvres), without whom they are 
not likely to make discoveries’. It is not easy to find one, ‘and 
even supposing him to arise, &s vév yet, men who are inclined 
to research would be too conceited to follow his guidance’ (528b). 
Plato must have enjoyed framing the studied ambiguities forced 
on him by his dramatic method. Socrates means: ‘as things are (the 
state taking no interest), a director, even if he arose, would not 
be obeyed’. P/ato means: ‘and even if a director should arise, as in 
fact he has, he would not be obeyed’. Athens, in a word, would do 
well to encourage the Academy, and in Plato and his colleagues 
she has directors of research ready to hand.! All through what 
follows, Plato, while laying down a curriculum of education for 
the Academy and for the ideal philosopher, at the same time 
indicates a programme for the advance of knowledge. I shall try, 
so far as possible, to disentangle the two. 

The Curriculum of Mathematical Education (536d-537¢). The 
stages of education up to the point where dialectic begins are set 
out as follows: 


(1) The elementary education in music and gymnastic has 
already been outlined in II-III. 

(2) 536d-537a. All the studies in the mathematical zpo- 
maisela to dialectic are to be introduced to children up to the 
age of seventeen or eighteen in the form of play, not of compul- 
sion, (The kindergarten methods of Laws 819b ff.—lessons in 
counting apples and wreaths or in grouping athletes in pairs 
and byes, lessons in weights and measures, etc.—will be used 
at the earliest stage. More advanced exercises will gradually 
wean the mind from dealing with apples and diagrams to 
thinking about abstract numbers and ideal figures. Then, as 
ever since, pupils would be taken through operations and 
proofs already set down in textbooks.) 


1 Cf. Adam’s note, ad loc, and Heath, Greek Mathematics, I, 12. 
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(3) 537b. Then follow two or three years of ‘gymnastic’ train- 
ing, too severe to allow of intellectual effort at the same time. 

(4) 537c. At the age of twenty a select number will be pro- 
moted to ten years’ study of the same mathematical sciences 
from a ‘synoptic’ or comparative point of view. “They must 
bring together the scattered pieces of mathematical learning 
(rà xU8nv paðýpara) they have acquired as children into a com- 
prehensive view (súvoļw) of the relationship of these studies 
to one another and to the nature of reality.’ Only so will their 
knowledge be securely established (B¢Bawos). Moreover, this 
test will reveal which of them are capable of going on to dia- 
lectic, where a comprehensive view, seeing many things together 
and finding in them a unity, is essential (6 yap ovvorrixds Siadex- 
ruxds). This passage echoes 531c-d: the labour spent on the 
pursuit of all branches of mathematics will be profitable only 
if it leads up to reflection on their interconnection and relation- 
ship. No further details are given; but the length of time 
allowed—ten years—implies that these mature students will be 
initiated into the results of advanced mathematical research, 
which, as will be seen, aims precisely at the co-ordination of 
mathematical truth in all branches. Some might begin to advance 
knowledge themselves. The training is such as is given to stu- 
dents for honours in mathematics at a modern university. Then, 
as now, it could consist almost entirely in taking fresh students 
over ground already explored. 


Preliminary Description of Moral Dialectic in Education (531d- 
532d). The first mention of the ‘synoptic’ study of mathematics 
(531d) is followed by a preliminary description of moral dialectic 
as the final stage of education.! The dialectician is one who can 
give and receive an account’ of what he knows, He advances like 
the prisoner taken outside the Cave, who attempts to look at real 
things, at the stars, and finally at the sun itself. So the dialectician 
‘attempts, without using the senses, by means of discourse, to 
Start (óppâv?) towards each form of reality, not giving up until he 
apprehends by pure intuition (aùr vorjae: Ady) the nature of the 
Good itself’. He will then be ‘at the culminating point of the 

1 The second description (537d f.) which follows the curriculum just out- 
lined will be considered later. 


* ópuāv is, of course, intended to recall the émBdoas Kai ópuás of 511b and 
to suggest the upward leap of intuition. 
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intelligible realm’ (èm aùr yiyverar rH roô vonroô réci). This 
journey, we are told, is dialectic; the earlier mathematical disci- 
pline corresponds to the journey up the interior of the Cave and to 
the habituation of the eye to the daylight by looking first at 
shadows and reflections in ‘the world outside. The effect of such 
discipline has been to lift up ‘the highest thing in the soul towards 
the vision of the highest thing in reality’. 

Here (532d) there is a pause. Glaucon next asks for a further 
account of dialectic on the same scale as the review of the mathe- 
matical sciences: ‘what is the manner of its working, into how 
many kinds (ein) is it divided, and what are its methods (68o/) ?’ 
Socrates replies that Glaucon will not beable to follow him further: 
“You would no longer be seeing an image of what we are speaking 
of, but the truth itself’ (aùrò rò dAnOés). The refusal partly means 
that no complete account of the kinds and methods of dialectic 
can be given here without going beyond the scope of the Republic 


into a full statement of the theory of Ideas, But Socrates’ words 
recall Diotima’s warning on the threshold of the ‘Greater My- 
steries’+ Why ‘the truth itself’ is represented as mysterious we 
ucon’s suggestion 


shall see later. What now concerns us is G 
that there is more than one kind kind of dialectic, and more than 
one method. As I read the following context, Plato does in fact 
briefly describe, so far as necessary limitations permit, two distinct 
kinds and methods, proper to research (and incidentally to educa- 
tion) in (a) the mathematical and (b) the moral fields respectively. 

(a) Dialectic in Mathematical Research (5334-5 34b). In this section 
there is no mention of the Good, but only of the truth (rè ddndés) 
and reality (76 dv). It gives a classification of the arts and sciences 


in an order of merit; describes the perfecting of mathematical 
science by dialectical criticism of the hypotheses in use; and revives 
the contrast between the existing mathematician’s state of mind 
(dianoia) and the higher condition of illuminated understanding 
formerly called noesis (or vodv éyew), now called ‘scientific know- 
ledge’ (morýun). 


ó y’ dpòv odbev 


1 533a, odkér’, & ide Taúxwv, olós 7° gop dxodov 


Gv npoðuuias dnodlmor, Symp. 210 (Diotima) rà 82 rédea xat éromriwá oùx 


of8' el olds 7’ av eins [uunbñva]. dpa av oðv dyò Kal mpobv 
Both places may contain a reminiscence of a (tragic?) p: 
fragments seem to survive (unrecognised, so far as I know) at Rep., 497 
ñ and mapa 8è ri dpi» npobvpiav | eion’, where 
be explained as a quotation. 
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The drift is as follows. The power of dialectic alone can reveal 
the truth to one versed in mathematical science: there is no other 
way. No one will deny that mathematics (as taught deductively 
in the mpomaðeia) will not suffice to lead to a grasp of the true 
„ature of its objects; some other method is required. None of the 
other existing ‘arts’ will be of any use; some are concerned with 


human beliefs and desires, others with the production of natural 
or artificial things, or with the care of them when produced. (This 
covers all the arts practised in the world of appearance: the fine 
mimetic) arts, agriculture, manufacture, medicine, gymnastic, 
etc.) There remain mathematics—geometry and the rest. These 
‘arts’ have been described as ‘laying hold of something of reality’, 
but we observe that they are in a sort of dream and cannot see 
reality with waking vision, so long as the hypotheses in use are 
allowed to remain untouched and mathematicians can give no 
account of them. The true first principle is still unknown, and the 
conclusions and the whole texture (of deductive demonstration) 
consist of elements that are not known. ‘How can such dpodoyla 
reement or consistency) be called knowledge (èmorýun) ? The 
dialectical method alone proceeds, by the abolition of the hypo- 
theses (rds drobécets dvarpoðga), to the first principle, in order to 
make itself secure (iva BeBasonrau), It makes use of mathematics 
as aiding in its work of clearing the eye of the soul and gently 
drawing it upwards. But the mathematical ‘arts’ in their present 
condition ought not to be called ‘sciences’ (¢mor7juas). The state 
of mind of one who only studies existing mathematics is mere 
oia—clearer than ‘belief’, but dimmer than knowledge. Finally, 


»wledge’ or ‘science’ (€mor7pn) is substituted for noesis to 


znate (in this context) the highest ‘mental experience’, noesis 


recalled to its first general use—cognition of any objects in 


the intelligible realm, as opposed to 8é€a, cognition of the world 
t becoming. 


he whole of this passage is concerned solely with turning 


1ematics into a genuine science by reducing it from an 


ge of scattered theorems, or chains of theorems, resting 
s, to a single chain de- 
Pending on a single principle. No other form of science is even 


nted at here or elsewhere in these Books. To say that ‘such a 
cation of the sciences as the Republic contemplates would require 


*mbination of the reduction of mathematics to logic with the 
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Cartesian reduction of the natural sciences to geometry’! is to overlay 
Plato’s simple programme with schemes of which he had, and 
could have had, no conception. In his view what we call the 
‘natural sciences’ had no existence as distinct from the lower arts 
(medicine and the rest), which he has dismissed as concerned only 
with the world of becoming. Further, no science of logic existed; 
Plato was beginning to discover one, but with no very clear 
notion of what he was doing. It is fantastic to allege that ‘a part, 
and not the most important part, of what the Republic understands 
by “dialectic” ’ is ‘just that reduction of mathematics to rigorous 
deduction from expressly formulated /ogical premisses by exactly 
specified /agical methods of which the work of Peano, Frege, 
Whitehead, and Russell has given us a magnificent example’* If 
Plato could have conceived such a reduction of mathematics to 
logic, the world would not have waited two thousand years for 
Peano and the rest to dethrone the logic of Aristotle. 

What is contemplated in the Republic is something much simpler 
though still, for Plato’s time, a vision of magnificent range. The 
task is limited to mathematics, but it covers the whole of that 
field. Plato always speaks of a single principle at the head of the 
entire structure, not of sucha collection of primitive concepts and 
assumptions as we find in Mr. Russell’s Principia. The task of 
dialectical research is to get back, not merely (as Aristotle would 
have said) to the genuine hypotheses of each branch, but to the 
single principle of all mathematical deduction, and thereby 
‘abolish’ the indefinite collection of unproved assumptions then 
in use. The one basic truth (dpy7) of all science will itself ‘rest on 
no hypothesis’ (dvu7d0eros), but be intuitively known with perfect 
clearness and unshakable certainty. 

We can, moreover, state what this ultimate hypothesis will be. 
Since it is single, all the five sciences must be reducible to a single 
chain of reasoning, in the order of increasing complexity starting 
with arithmetic.? Now, according to Aristotle, the primitive 
hypothesis of arithmetic is ‘the existence of the unit’ (or of 


1 A. E. Taylor, Plato, the Man and His Work (1926), p. 293. My italics. 

2 A. E. Taylor, ibid. My italics, ‘Example’ seems hardly a fair description of 
one of the most brilliant of modern discoveries. 

3 Cf. Proclus., Eul., I, p. 75, 6: ri émorhuny rabeqy ry yeaperplay e 
SmoBecus elvai daper xal dnd dpxdv dpioperu ra pegs dnodeuxvivar ` pia yàp Ù 
åvvnóðeros, al 82 Max map’ exelmns troBéxovras ras dpxds. 
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‘units’).1 Plato in his latest phase derived numbers from the One 
and the ‘Indefinite Dyad’. The second factor, so far as numbers 
are concerned, is the principle of plurality: ‘Each of the numbers, 
in so far as it is a particular number and ove and definite, shares 
in the One; in so far as it is divided and is a plurality, in the 
Indefinite Dyad’.* If plurality can somehow be deduced from ‘the 
existence of a One’, we can dispense with the existence of the 
Indefinite Dyad as a second primitive hypothesis. Now the Par- 
menides (143) contains an argument which does in fact deduce a 
plurality of numbers from ‘the existence of a One’, as follows. The 
hypothesis that ‘a One exists’ (e? €v čar) means that this One has 
existence or partakes of existence (odolas peréxet). The One itself, 
conceived apart from the existence it has, is ‘one thing’ (év). The 
existence which it has is other than it—a second ‘one thing’. Also 
‘other’ is a third thing, distinct from both.‘ Any pair of these three 
‘ones’ is Avo; adda third, and you have three. Three is odd, two is even. 
By multiplication of odd and even numbers we can obtain indefinite 
series of numbers. ‘Therefore if a One exists, number also must 
exist’ (144a). Having thus obtained numbers from the single hypo- 
thesis ‘a One exists’, the deduction, as it proceeds, introduces con- 
cepts involving space (oxfwa, 145b), motion (145e), and time 
(151e), not as independent hypotheses but as if they were all 
somehow deducible from the original hypothesis. In fact, to 
obtain ‘by way of otherness (negation)’, the Indefinite Dyad of 
spatial magnitude—‘greater and less’ or ‘the unequal’—involves 
no more difficulty than Plato is prepared to face in obtaining the 
plurality of numbers from the existence of a One. Any unit of 
spatial magnitude is equal to itself, and the positive ‘equal to’ is 
equivalent to the negative ‘neither greater nor less than’. Motion 
and time can be obtained in similar ways. I do not suggest that the 


1 elva ry pordda, 76 a 35,4 AapBdverar elvas . . . olov pováðas % dpOunruxt, b 5. 


CY. Proclus, ibid., p. 59, 20, dpxal yewperplas yey ý oriy) mpoodaBotoa viv Béow, 

Ounricis 8è 4 povds. 

This statement is derived, through Alexander and Simplicius (Phys., 454, 
ff.), from the Lectures on the Good. See Ross, Metaphysics, Vol. I, p, lx. 
_ * The definition of Unity—(say) ‘One is (means) that which is indivisible’. 
Goes not assert the existence of a one. When we add existence in the hypo- 


sis ‘a one exists’ we are bringing in a second thing (the meaning of a second 
nan 


t As shown in the Sopbist, the meaning ‘other’ figures in every negative 
Position of the type ‘A is not (= is other than) B’. 
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whole deduction as stated in the Parmenides is intended to be valid, 
but the first steps seem to be guaranteed by the Sophisż, which 
ts’ involves 


again explains that any proposition such as ‘a One exis 
the recognition of three terms: ‘One’, ‘existence’, and ‘otherness’. 
This is used to convict Parmenides of contraction when he asserts 
the existence of a One and yet denies plurality (Soph., 244 .). We 
note that the hypotheses specified at 510c as illegitimate in arith- 
metic—the existence of odd and even—are ‘abolished’ by deduction 
from ‘the existence of a One’ (Parm., 143d). If it is claimed that 
arguments like the above amount to a ‘reduction of pure mathe- 
matics to logic’, it may be replied that the whole deduction starts 
from the first hypothesis of arithmetic and falls within the science 
of mathematics itself. 

A passage in Sextus (Adv. math., X., 258-262) may be taken 
as roughly sketching the ascent to the principle as conceived by 
those who believe in ‘bodiless Ideas, in Plato’s sense’, having an 
existence prior to that of bodies. Platonic Ideas, says Sextus, are 
not the ultimate principles of things; for, though each Idea taken 
by itself is a One (év), as partaking of one or more ofher Ideas, it is 
two, or three, or four; so there must be something on a higher 
level of existence (èravaßeßnrós), namely number; by participation 
in which ‘one’, ‘two’, ‘three’, and higher numbers are predicable 


of Ideas. Sextus then describes the ascent from sensible bodies to 
‘the One’. Prior to sensible bodies are bodiless solid figures; prior 
to these the surfaces composing them; surfaci 
posed of lines, and prior to lines are numbers. The simplest line 
drawn from point to 


, again, are com- 


cannot be conceived without numbe: 
point, it implies ‘two’. And numbers themselves all fall under the 
unit ($70 76 êv merróraow), for the dyad is one dyad, the triad is one 


thing, a triad, and the decad is a single compendium of number’. 
Hence Pythagoras was moved to declare that the principle of things 
is the Monad, by partaking of which each thing is one: considered 
in its own nature by itself, the Monad is a one, but combined with 
itself ‘in respect of otherness’ it produces what is called the In- 
definite Dyad, a thing distinct from all the determinate dyads 
which partake of it. There are thus two principles: the first Monad, 
by partaking of which all arithmetical units are conceived as units,? 
and the Indefinite Dyad, of which determinate dyads partake. 


1 The numbers below ro are still called ‘units’, the ancient povdBes, 
followed by the SexdBes (‘tens’). 
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Despite the reference to Pythagoras, all the terminology here 
is Platonic,! though Sextus’ manner of deriving the Indefinite 
Dyad from the Monad is questionable. I quote the passage as 
illustrating the ascent from sensible bodies through geometry to 
arithmetic and finally to the dpy7 of arithmetic, ‘the existence of a 
One’. Plato himself indicates that the most complex sciences of the 


ve—astronomy and harmonics—are to be studied in the form 
of problems capable of expression in numbers and their ratios 
(szod-530a, 531c). The Epinomis (990c-991b) elaborates this 
reduction of all the sciences to numerical expression. 

The upshot is that the aim of dialectical r 
i.e. mathematics, is first to ascend by analysis to the sole hypo- 
thesis, ‘the existence of a One’, and then to complete the deduc- 
from it of all mathematical truth so far discovered in a single 


earch in science, 


tior 


chain of inference. This 


is a task which could be accomplished 
once for all. The path of further discovery in mathemati 
olving fresh problems and 
extending deduction to fresh conclusions Little is 

aid about the deductive part of the work, though it falls under 
the description of the downward movement of discourse which 


s would 


then lie in the downward direction, 
indefinitel 


having grasped the first principle, turns back and, holding by 
what depends on it, descends to a conclusion’ (511b). That is 
obvious enough, and the main interest is in the ascent. We have 
now formulated the whole task of research in the scientific field. 
(b) Dialectic in Moral Research (534b-d). At 534b Glaucon, ‘so 
far as he can follow’, agrees to this 


conception of ‘science’. 


tes then starts upon another description of dialectic: ‘And 
by a dialectician you mean one who can take account of the reality 
of each thing; he who has no account to give to himself and other: 


to that extent has not nous in respect of that thing.—Yes.—And is 
not the same true with regard to the Good?’ Here the Good is 
introduced as another object of which dialectic must give an 
and truths of mathematics. We 
l Ideas. The description of dia- 
ctical method which follows, exactly fits the familiar Socratic 
roced 


ount, as well as of the realitie 
pass, in fact, to the field of mor: 


re in attempting to define moral Ideas, and does not fit the 
edure of dialectic in the mathematical field, just considered. 
e dialectician, we are told, must be able to ‘formulate a 


Sextus’ ultimate source can hardly be other than the records kept by 


5 pupils of the Lectures on the Good. 
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definition of the nature of the Good, isolating it from all other 
Ideas’ (Stopiodabat 7 Àdyw dd Tov Mwv mávrav dpeddv ri To 
àyaĝðoô iSéav). He must, ‘as it were, fight his way throughall e/enchi, 
determined to apply the test not of appearance (or belief, Sofa) 
but of reality, and make his way to the end through all these 
elenchi without sustaining a fall in his discourse’. Otherwise, he will 
know neither goodness itself nor any good thing, but only lay 
hold upon images by belief without knowledge, and sleep away 
his life in a dream, until he passes into that other world where he 
will sleep for ever.! The method is ‘question and answer’ (¢pw7av 
kat ånorpiveobai). 

Every phrase here fits the technique of Socratic conversation— 
giving and receiving an account by question and answer, in order 
to reach the definition of a moral term after passing through a 
series of elenchi, and so gaining knowledge in place of mere belief. 
The objective here is a definition, not, as in the mathematical field, 
a primitive hypothesis or assumption of existence; and the tech- 
nique of arriving at correct definitions is not the same as that of 
arriving at the ultimate hypothesis of science. The mathematician 
exercises his analytical faculty in penetrating to a prior truth; but 
he will not have to ‘fight his way’ through a series of e/enchi. When 
he ‘abolishes’ demonstrable hypotheses, he does so by going 
behind them and showing how they can be obtained by deduction 
and finally confirmed (BeBatodv). But the ‘hypothesis’ of moral 
dialectic is an hypothesis in the original sense—not a true and 
demonstrable assumption of existence, but an inadequate tentative 
definition, suggested by the respondent, submitted to criticism by 
the questioner in the e/enchus, and either amended or abandoned 
altogether. It is transformed or destroyed by criticism, and never 
restored or confirmed by subsequent deduction. Such suggestions 
are mere stepping-stones which are kicked away in the ascent to 
the correct definition. 

In the procedure so often illustrated in the dialogues, the op- 
posite movements of intuition and deductive argument both figure 
at each stage of the ascent. Suppose the objective to be the true 
definition of Justice. The respondent puts forward his suggestion 
(hypothesis) that Justice means paying one’s debts. He has before 


1 This echoes the parallel description of the mathematician as only 
‘dreaming of reality’ (533b), but adds the consequence of living in a dream 
with respect to moral Ideas. 
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his mind a dim vision of what Justice is; he tries to see the nature 
of Justice and to put it into words.1 This is an effort of intuition, 
for which xaBopév is often used—an effort to see the unity in a 
number of things. The formula (Adyos) produced is a bad attempt, 
an imperfect, one-sided account of the nature of Justice. Here the 

uestioner intervenes with his e/enchus. Taking the suggestion as a 
supposition, he leads the respondent through a deductive argument 
showing that some consequence results which the respondent 
will see to be unacceptable as conflicting with other beliefs he holds 
as strongly. The first hypothesis is now abandoned. The ques- 
tioner’s argument, if skilfully conducted, may have brought to 
light considerations that will help the respondent in his next 
attempt; or the questioner may enlarge the ‘synoptic’ view by an 
énaxrixos Adyos, ‘adducing’ instances that have been overlooked. 
The respondent, by another effort of intuition, substitutes a second 
suggestion. This ought to be closer to the true meaning, which 
he is beginning to discern more clearly. The deductive elenchus is 
once more applied; and so the conversation goes on till, after 
‘fighting his way through all the e/enchi’, the respondent sees quite 
clearly the nature of Justice, and can now ‘isolate it from every 
other Idea’ and circumscribe it in a formula (Stopicacbat 7 Adyw). 
In place of mere belief, he has knowledge, which the two together 
have reached by using hypotheses as ‘positions laid down for dis- 
course to mount upon and take off from’ in a series of leaps, each 
of which ‘abolishes’ the previous stepping-stone.* 


1 Laches well describes the state of mind: ‘I seem to myself to have a 
notion of what courage is (voeîv wept dvBpelas 6 re riv) but somehow it has 
cluded me so that I cannot catch it and put it into words (ovAapeiv 7 bye) 
and say what it is’ (Laches, 194b). 

* CF. Tht., 165d. Theactctus admits he has been led to a conclusion which is 
rdvarria ols dmeBduny. 

3 The elenchus has some resemblance to the reductio ad absurdum, which 
‘assumes what conflicts with the desired result, then, using that as a sup- 
position (roĉro únoðaém), proceeds until it reaches an admitted absurdity 
and by thus destroying the hypothesis confirms the result originally sought 
iveNobaa PePaudonra: rò € dpxis qrovuevor)’ (Proclus, Euel., I, 
Proclus classes the reductio with Analysis as being a method 
vards ‘towards premisses’ (én ras dpyds), in contrast with 
but Analysis (like mathematical dialectic) posits 
sses (Peru) raw dpyav), while the reductio is (like Socratic dialectic) 
+i, completely destroying the hypothesis, which is false and not to 
tablished. At Phd., 101d, Socrates lays down that criticism of a 
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Ev one piece of 
knowledge. He must mount further to the supreme Idea in the 
moral field, and define the nature of the Good. Only then will the 
full significance of the truth discovered be seen in its relation to 
the rest of truth. If he stops short, his definitions of Justice and 
other Ideas, though correct, will be analogous to a mathematical 
hypothesis that is true but awaits deduction from the first principle. 
But, if he can reach the Good, he will ‘acquire nous’ (voôv eyew 
534b), that illuminated vision of the whole field which can only 
be had from the summit. 


en so, however, the respondent has as yet only 


The philosopher can then make the final descent: he can ‘give 
an account’, not only of one piece of knowledge, but of the whole. 
He will deduce (presumably in the form of a ‘division’) all the 
subordinate moral Ideas, ‘descending through Ideas to Ideas and 
ending with Ideas’. The results of this research, if they could ever 
tem of 


be set down in writing, would amount to a complete s 
moral philos 
ness. Such is the complete programme of research in the moral 
field. 

Final Description of Moral Dialectic in the Curriculum of Education. 
Now that we have clearly distinguished the aims and methods of 
dialectical research in the mathematical and moral fields, we may 
return to the curriculum of education which follows next (5352), 
and consider what place dialectic of either kind has in it. 

The mathematical mporaðeía we have already considered. It 
ended with ten years’ ‘synoptic’ or comparative study of mathe- 


phy, securely deduced from the definition of Good- 


matics. In this field, as we remarked, the task of research at the 
upper end of the science could be done once for all. The deduction 
of all mathematical truth already discovered from ‘the existence of 
the One’ could be set down in a continuous written discourse for 
s’ advanced course, the 


students to study. During his ten y 
competent pupil would work over the whole of this ground, re- 
ady discovered and perhaps making 


discovering what was a 


hypothesis in dialectic must not begin until the consequences of assuming 
it have been deduced and it is seen whether they are consistent with one 
another. When the time comes to give an account of the hypothesis, a second 
higher (ävwðe) hypothesis must be assumed, and so on until ‘something 
satisfactory’ is reached. (If the consequences are inconsistent 


t, we have a sort 
of reductio destroying the hypothesis; if consistent, we continue the Analysis 
upwards.) 
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MATHEMATICS AND DIAL 


ng of research. Mathematical dialectic evidently belongs 
noptic stage of scientific education. 

aardians are to be trained also for the practical exercise 
functions in statesmanship, A select few must be carried 
er into the field of the moral Ideas. Their training here will 
occupy the next five years, from 30 to 35 (539c-d). The immediate 
ect of the educator is ‘to test them by philosophic conversation 
which of them are capable of renouncing the eyes and 
senses and advancing in the company of truth towards 
itself’ (537d). The demoralising effect of premature ques- 
z of received moral beliefs is described at length; it leads 


obj 


to lawlessness and a taste for eristic disputation.! Only mature 


students of stable character must be admitted. Even so, not every- 
this five years’ course of dialectic will attain to a full 


one tested by 
vision of the Good. At 40a the revelation of the Good is separated 
n the course of moral dialectic by an interval of fifteen y 
(35-50) spent in subordinate military and civil offices. Then, the 


s in education and pr 


st 


few who come through all these t 
life will be ‘brought to the goal’. This is described in mystical 
terms. They are ‘constrained to lift up the light (vision) of the 
soul and fix it upon that which gives light to all things, seeing 


Goodness itself’. 

The reader has not been prepared to find the vision of Good 
separated in time from training in moral dialectic. In the pro- 
ramme of research there is, of course, no break. But in the 
scribed in the Laws we again find two stages. Only 
a small number of students will be capable of a really thorough 
study of arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy (818a). Where the 
noptic’ view is 


higher education is introduced (965b) the 


stressed: they must be ‘able not only to see the manifold but to 


press on towards the one (mpés 70 êv èreiyeobat) and, having 
sed it, to bring all into order with reference to it in a 


sòs exeivo ovrdéacBar návra cvvopdvra). 


comprehensive view’ (7 
orough study and vision (éa) of any object is possible only 
to those who can turn their gaze from the many and dissimilar 


to the single form. Such will be constrained to see clearly the 


"Here, as earlier at 498a, Plato virtually admits that Socrates had ‘de- 
e of his young companions by encouraging them to canvass 
hout first undergoing a severe training both in abstract 


and in practical discipl 
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unity (&) which pervades the four great virtues, courage, tem- 
perance, justice, and wisdom, and which deserves the single name 
of moral goodness (dper}). They must be able to state the essential 
nature of this unity—in what sense it is a single thing, or a whole, 
or both (96sb-e). This study, confined to the moral field, may 
represent the ground covered in the five years’ course of the 
Republic. Then the Athenian observes that the same may be said 
mept Kadod re kal dyafod: the Guardians must know ‘in what 
manner and sense each of these is a unity’ as well as a manifold; 
and they must be able to express their knowledge of al! forms of 
goodness (nepi rdvrwv T&v orovdaiwv) in explicit discourse (966a-b). 
This wider knowledge, going beyond moral virtue to include all 
forms of goodness, may correspond to the final vision of the Good 
reserved in the education of the Republic for the age of 50, as well 
as to the goal of research earlier described as ‘defining the nature 
of the Good’. 

We have reached a stage where the distinction between educa- 
tion and research can hardly be maintained. Plato would not hold 
that the results of research in the moral field could, like the results 
in mathematics, be set down in a textbook, even of ‘teleological 
algebra’. Each generation of philosophers would have to be led 
to the goal through living intercourse with others who had 
attained it or come nearer to attaining it. They must all fight 
their way through the e/enchi of conversation and discover 
for themselves a knowledge that cannot be conveyed by 
instruction. 

The Descent of the Philosopher and the Statesman (540a-b). The 
descent is briefly described. When the philosopher has seen the 
Good itself, he will for the rest of his life divide his time between 
research (#tAooo¢ia) and the practical duties of the supreme ruler. 
In mathematical research he will work at extending and per- 
fecting the structure of mathematical science. In the scientific 
and the moral fields alike, as educator he will train others like 
himself to succeed him (dAAous det matdevoavras rovovrous). As 
statesman, he will legislate, like Moses when he came down from 


1 The existence of such a science was first recognised by Burnet (Greek 
Philosophy, 230): ‘the whole of a science would thus be reduced to a sort of 
teleological algebra’, and seems to be accepted by Prof. Taylor (Plato, 
294); but its nature will remain obscure until some proposition in the science 
is produced. 
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vision on Sinai bearing the tables of the law. Using the nature 
of the Good as a ‘pattern’, he will create order (koopeiv) in his 
city and in his own soul and the souls of others. (This is the 
Pythagorean reproduction in the soul and in society of the cosmic 
order disclosed in research and education.) Finally, he will be 
d after death as a daemon, or at least as eddaiev and a 


the 


worshippe! 
‘divine’ man. 
PROGRAMME OF PROGRAMME OF 
RESEARCH AGE. EDUCATION. 
-17 (18) Music and Gymnastic. 
Jementary Mathematics. 
17 (18)-20 Gymnastic only, 


ASCENT (outside the Cave) 
MATHEMATICAL DIALECTIC: 20-30 Comparative Mathematics 


criticism of hypotheses, and 
ascending to the genuine MATHEMATICAL DIALECTIC. 


hypothesis (‘the existence 
of a One’). 


Mora DIALECTIC: 30-35 Morar DiarecrIc: criticism 
study of moral Ideas, of received belief, leading 
ascending to the Defini- to the Unity of moral good- 


tion of the Good ness, 
Subordinate office. 


Vision of the Good. 


of PHILOSOPHER | of STATESMAN (into the 


| t Cave) 
Theoretical De- Theoretical $o- Practical legislation, rule, and 
ction of all Division training of successors. 
pure Mathe- ofall 
matics moral 
Ideas 


Death and daemon-worship. 


Unity of the Good. The above table shows the results of 
disentangling the threads of Plato’s web. The object has been to 


* Florus in Plutarch (Quest. Conv., VII, 2, 2) remarks that the Socrates of 
these Books of the Republic has an admixture of Lycurgus as well as of 
Pythagoras,as Dicacarchus thought: Márwv . .. dre 8) 7G Zwxpdree rèv Avxodpyov 
Gvapuyvòs ody Frrov ğ rév Ivðayópav, ws Gero Aixatapyos. Not the historic 
Socrates! 
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bring out two points: (1) that the programme of research, which 
is progressive, can be distinguished from the programme of 
education, which is recurrent—each new generation of students 
being taken over so much of the course as they are fit for; and 
(2) that dialectical procedure is not the same in the mathematical 
as in the moral field, though the exercise of intuition and deductive 
reasoning is common to both. When the threads are kept apart, 
there seem to be three conceptions of the goal of knowledge: 
(a) the apprehension of ‘the existence of the One’ as the single 
hypothesis from which all mathematical propositions can be de- 


duced; (b) the formulation of the definition of the Good, as the 
e moral Ideas can be 


supreme Idea from which all subordi: 
derived; (e) the vision of the Good, as an experience comparable 
to the énomrela of the religious mystery. But, by weaving his 
threads into one pattern, Plato means that the three goals are 
really one. 

In the first place, the mathematica 
sharply distinct in Plato’s mind as in ours. ‘They meet in the con- 
ceptions of rhythm and harmony. Man is the only creature that 
attains to the consciousness of order (rafews aťoðņos), which in 


l and moral Ideas are not so 


the motions of the body is rhythm, and in the organisation of vocal 


sound is harmon 


: the two are combined in yopeta (Laws, 664e). 


The aim of early education in musi 


c and gymnastic is to create 
and moral 


edappooria edoynpoovvn eùpvðpia eùńðea, the physica 
thythm and harmony that ‘steal into the soul’ through music 
(Rep., 401d), and that reasonableness (evAoyia) which is the begin- 


ning of intellectual understanding (411d). These words are re- 
called as a preface to the review of mathematical training in VII. 
That early schooling in music and gymnastic was a training by 
regards har- 


habituation (€@eor zatdevovea), communicating, a 
pia, not knowledge; 


mony and rhythm, only edappooria and edput 
and in discourse (Adyot) only a corresponding habituation (én, 
customary intellectual and moral beliefs, accepted on authority), 
not any form of study that will lift the eye of the soul to see 
reality (522a). Then, at the end of the mathematical curriculum, 
nonics, there emerge the two 
ranifest 


in the account of astronomy and har: 


conceptions of ovpperpia (5 30a) and ovupwwvia (53 1a-c), asr 
in the proportions and consonant ratios of numbers, illustrated 


1 Plut., 


èni ùv vonriv Kai didiov dua 


-world, 


, 1. Geometry draws us from the sense 


fs Oia reos 0 
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the rhythmical movements of the heavenly bodies and the 
jible harmonies of music. These conceptions are common to 
the ific and the moral fields; it is as leading to them that 
mathematics is ‘useful for the inquiry after ré xaddv kat dyafov 


by 


au 


(5310), the principle which pervades all forms of physical, moral, 


and intellectual beauty and perfection’ (Symp., 210). The Laws 
(967d-e) connects the enlightened study of astronomy with the 
fundamental truths of morality and religion. No man can be 
‘securely god-fearing’ who does not know that soul is immortal 


and prior to the bodies it rules, and also discern the intelligence 
(vods) revealed in the motions of the stars, together with the 
necessary preliminary sciences (the rest of the mathematical 
xporratdeta). He must also observe what these have in common 
with Music (synoptic study), and turn his knowledge to har- 
monious uses (ovvapporróvrws) in the establishment of moral 


practice and institutions (the descent of the statesman); and he 
must be able ‘to give an account of everything of which any 
account can be given’ (the dialectical descent of the philosopher 
en). These 


from the principle of which no account can be gi 


aces and many others reveal the intimate connection between 
of truth and reality in the cosmos. 
scent 


ntellectual and moral phas 


They explain why Plato can speak of the mathematician’ 


to the existent unity of ‘One Being’ as if it were the same as the 
dialectician’s ascent to the unity pervading all forms of moral 
goodness, or the definition of rò Kaddv Kai dyabóv. 

Why is the apprehension of the first principle called a vision or 
revelation which comes ‘suddenly’ (¢aidvns, Symp., 210¢) ? In the 
sium and the Phaedrus, as well as in the Republic, Plato adopts 


the language of the Eleusinian mysteries. It is appropriate because 


ation ended with the ézomreda, the sight of certain sacred 
ects ‘in a blaze of light’, coming after a long process of purifica- 
1 instruction (Aeyópeva) in the significance of the rites that 
So Plato’s course of intellectual 
instruction by verbal discourse, in mathematics and dialectic, is a 
xperience of a 
vision. The criticism of mathematical hypo- 
‘Let 
an object of intellectual understanding, this is 


had been witnessed (Spueva) 


issage from darkness to light, and ends with an 
ferent order. 


theses led up to the formulation of the genuine hypothesi: 


One.’ / 

> More mysterious than any other proposition in mathematics. 
al dial e e 

toral dialectic, again, led up to the formulation of a definition 
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(Čropioaoða: rÊ ASyw) distinguishing the nature of the Good from 
all other Ideas. A defining formula is expressed in words; it can 
be written in a book and intellectually understood, like the defini- 
tion of any other Idea. By means of it the dialectician can ‘give 
an account’ of derivative moral truths, and even teach them to 
men who will never be philosophers. But the intellectual under- 
standing of formulae expressed in words is not the same as the 
intuitive vision of the reality which the formulae profess to de- 
scribe. Plato’s whole theory of knowledge is a development of 
Socrates’ conception of the knowledge which is wisdom and 
virtue—that imperious insight into what is really good for us, 
which cannot fail to determine will and action. It is not the 
continent or incontinent man’s intellectual ‘belief’, which tells him 
truly what he ought to do, but may fail to govern his actions: ‘I 
know this is right, but I want to do that.’ This is the difference 
between knowing a thing and and knowing about a thing. Socrates 
refuses to give Glaucon a definition of the Good or a complete 
account of dialectic because Glaucon and the readers of the 
Republic have not undergone the severe training required before 
they could even understand his meaning; still less would they 
see the reality behind the verbal formula: “You would no longer 
be seeing an image, but the truth itself.’ ‘There is not, nor shall 
there ever be, any writing of mine on this subject. It is altogether 
beyond such means of expression as exist in other departments of 
knowledge; rather, after long dwelling upon the thing itself in 
a common life of philosophic converse, suddenly, as from a leap- 
ing spark, a light is kindled, which, once it has arisen in the soul, 
thenceforward feeds itself’ (Ep., VII, 341). Aristotle, in a much 
misused passage, says that ‘the initiated do not need to under- 
stand something, but to have an experience and be put in a certain 
frame of mind’.! This does not mean that no doctrines were im- 
plied or taught in the Mysteries, but that the goal was not to 
understand the hierophant’s discourse but to ‘learn by experience’ 
(rabeîv pabeîv) what discourse cannot express, and thereby pass 
into a new state of mind. Plato’s metaphors for the vision were 
drawn from contact and marriage: the soul finds rest from the 
travail of desire in union with that which is akin to it; then nous 
and truth are born, knowledge and true life are nourished (490b). 
It is hard for some to imagine an impersonal passion for truth 


1 Frag. 45, ros redovpévovs où pabeîv re Sev ANNA wablety xal dvareOijvas 
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strong enough to warrant such language; and it is only too easy 
to fall into sentimental anachronism and find the Amor of the 
Divine Comedy in the Eros of the Republic and Symposium. The 
experience Plato means is, I believe, rather an act of metaphysical 
ght or recognition that what we should call a ‘religious’ 
experience certainly nothing of the nature of trance or ecstasy. 
But the knowledge is of a kind in which the soul is united with 
the harmonious order it knows, an insight which harmonises the 
soul’s own nature and illuminates the entire field of truth. Up to 
that moment the philosopher has used his power of intuition and 
intellectual understanding, but only at that moment does he 
‘begin to have nous’, He becomes a god, knowing the true from the 
false, the good from the evil, and incapable of error and wrong- 


doing. 
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VI 
PLATO’S PARMENIDES 
(1939) 
Gilbert Ryle 


THE following observations are arguments in favour of a certain 
interpretation of Plato’s dialogue, the Parmenides. According to 
this interpretation the dialogue is philosophically serious, in the 
e that its author thought that its arguments were valid and that 
problem was one of philosophical importance. Further, it will 
aintained that he was right on the latter point and predomin- 
antly right on the former point. The problem is important and 
most of the arguments are valid. 

It will be suggested that the obvious obscurity of the dialogue 


1e to a very natural cause, namely that Plato could not with 
the logical apparatus accessible to him propound in set terms what 

al conclusion or even the main drift of the dialogue. 
For the construction of the required logical apparatus could not 
be taken in hand until after the inevitability of the sorts of anti- 
nomies which the dialogue exhibits had been realised. 

If this interpretation is correct, or even if some interpretation 
ed type is correct, then the interpretation suggested 
by Burnet and Professor A. E. Taylor is wrong. My main object 
is to show what the true interpretation is, but a brief resumé of 

er reasons for rejecting the Burnet-Taylor theory may not be 

of place 
rnet and Professor Taylor declare the dialogue, or the dia- 


the gene: 


B 
tical part of it, to be a joke. Plato’s object was to ridicule certain 
osophers or philosophasters by parody. None of its arguments 
or thought by Plato to be so. And its pretended problem 
asham one. The butts of the ridicule are either 
leatic school or those of the school of 
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Megara or both. They merited such ridicule because the logic 
employed by them was vexatious and fallacious. They had exer- 
cised this corrupt logic against certain doctrines which Plato 
accepted; consequently Plato in this dialogue is paying them back 
in their own coin. 

The main objection to such a theory is of course that the argu- 
ments of the dialogue are either valid, or else plausible enough 
for their author to have taken them to be so. Other objections 
are as follows. If the intended butts of the alleged mockery were 
Parmenides and Zeno, it is hard to explain why in the two ad- 
jacent dialogues, the Theaetefus and the Sophist, Plato goes out of 
his way to express his admiration for the former; or why the 
Zenonian method of argument by antinomy is declared by 
Professor Taylor himself? (I think correctly) to be that recommen- 
ded to philosophers by Plato in the Republic as well as in the Sophist. 

Moreover, Professor Taylor recognises not only that Plato 
thought that the Zenonian pattern of ratiocination was valid, but 
also that it is valid. He recognises, too, that it is important, since 
by means of it Zeno had shown that there were hidden absur- 
dities in the premisses of Pythagorean mathematics—which 
absurdities were acknowledged and partly remedied by Plato’s 


own circle. 
In the Sophist and the Politicus the leader of the discussion is 


described as an Eleatic stranger, and his arguments are notor- 
iously intended to be taken seriously. And the Megarian philoso- 
pher Euclides is introduced as a sympathetic character at the 
opening of the Theaetetus. The Eleatic Stranger who conducts the 
argument of the Sophist is expressly praised as a genuine philo- 
sopher and not a mere tripper-up of unsubtle persons. 

So slight a part does Socrates play in the Parmenides, Sophist, and 
Politicus, and so slight also is the positive rôle given to any known 
Socratic theories in those dialogues or in the Theaefetus, that the 
natural inference would surely be that Plato had discovered that 
certain important philosophic truths or methods were to be 
credited not to Socrates but to the Eleatics. Zeno is the teacher 
now and not Socrates. 

Doubtless there were (long after the time of Parmenides) 
Megarian thinkers who loved to lay logical traps and pose logical 
riddles. Maybe some of them prosecuted this search from motives 

1 In Plato, p. 290. 
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of mischievousness, though generally the collectors of fallacies and 
puzzles in logic (like Lewis Carroll) do so from the more serious 
motive of desiring to discover the rules of logic which will provide 
the rebuttal of the fallacies and the solution of the riddles. But 
the theme of the Parmenides has (unlike Aristotle’s Topics and De 
Sophisticis Elenchis) no obvious connection with any such posers. 
Nor could Plato have preserved any historic unities and represen- 
ted Parmenides as the victim of the posers garnered by this yet 
unborn band of formal logicians. 

But in any case the supposed joke would have been a very poor 
one. For Parmenides and his followers are supposed to be rendered 
a laughing-stock by the ascription to Parmenides’ own lips of 
arguments which he never used. He is made to talk nonsense by 
Plato. Yet this joke would only have succeeded—and then how 
lamely!—if the words put into his mouth were almost parallel 
to words which he was known to have uttered. The comicality of 
the former would be transferred to the latter by the closeness of 
their analogies. But Parmenides is not known to have produced 
either fallacious or valid specimens of Zenonian dialectic, and 
Zeno is known to have produced valid specimens of it. Was Plato 
pethaps being silly enough to poke fun at a valid method of 
ratiocination, mistakenly thinking it to be fallacious? This would 
have made only Plato ridiculous. 

Moreover, Parmenides in the dialogue, so far from being an 
innocent victim, unwittingly entrammelled in an absurd argument 
himself draws attention to the untenability of certain of the 
conclusions of the dialectic. It is he who brings out and draws 
attention to the contradictions which he has deduced. He under- 
lines the antinomies here as vigorously as Zeno underlined the 
antinomies which he disclosed as resident in the Pythagorean 
pas aie 8 poci butt who is both the author of a joke 

i r upon its absurdities. 

Bi „$ ell rents that it took two and half millennia before 
he dove al to pive on even to a laboured chuckle at 
sid tee ue a ng. Further, in the Sophist, which is accepted 
menides is echo ae a aay stretch of the dialectic of the Par- 
Bis eh | as a constituent of the argument. Was it cons- 

stry in the Parmenides and serious reasoning in the 


Sophist> 
pphist ? 


Late: j 
er on we shall see that the central crux of the second part 
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of the Parmenides was recognised by Aristotle to have been a 
serious philosophical puzzle, and one which he thinks he can, 
with the aid of his logical apparatus, resolve. This will also be 
evidence that this issue was not a sham issue and the intricacies 
of the argument not gratuitously manufactured. 

The one piece of internal evidence which seems to be in favour 
of Professor Taylor’s theory is the passage where Parmenides 
prefaces his antinomian operations with the expression ‘since we 
have committed ourselves to the laborious sport’. I think that 
matdid is here ‘play taken as exercise or practice’ rather than ‘fun’ 
in the sense of ‘jest’ or ‘ridicule’. But even if it were taken in the 
latter sense, the whole alleged joke would be killed. Parmenides 
could not be the unwitting butt of ridicule while himself re- 
cognising that he was being ridiculed. Don Quixote does not say 
‘Let me pretend for fun to be a gallant knight’. He is a figure of 
fun because he takes his acts and attitudes seriously. 

Finally, the first part of the dialogue, where Socrates is being 
cross-questioned, is taken by Professor Taylor to be serious. He 
holds that the arguments which silence Socrates are not really 
conclusive (in which point I think that he is mainly wrong), but 
that the discussion is one which has a genuine philosophical 
problem and moves by a method which is meant to be taken 
serious! therefore only the second and longer part of the 
dialogue which has to be construed as a parody. Yet so far from 
there being any detectable relaxation here in the sobriety of the 
dialogue, it is generally felt that liveliness 
not to speak of humour, vanish from the very beginning of this 
second part. 

It reads as if it were sober, professional, systematic, arid and 
with set rules—and it reads so, I suggest, because 
it is so. Moreover, there is a clear connection between the two 
parts. In the first part Socrates several times over proclaims 
a challenge, and Parmenides more than once declares that he takes 
it up. What the challenge is, we shall see later. But if in a serious 
part of the dialogue a task is set, and if in the second part the task 
is performed, it is hard to reject the inference that the second part 
of the dialogue is also s 

It is now time to give an analysis and interpretation of the dia- 
logue based upon the assumption that Plato thought that it 


and dramatic qualities, 


in conformit: 


ious. 


dealt with a real problem and that its arguments were valid. I 
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shall begin with a discussion of the first part of the dialogue, 
where Parmenides is in discussion with the young Socrates. 
Socrates has been listening to the reading of an argument 
written by Zeno, in which Zeno had been controverting certain 
opponents of the Monism of Parmenides by demonstrating that 
their position entailed that one and the same subject had in- 
compatible predicates. Namely, they maintained the existence of a 
Jurality (no matter of what), and Zeno argues that the members of 
a plurality must exemplify both similarity and dissimilarity; and 
as these are opposite attributes, it is impossible that there should 


t a plurality. 

Socrates then urges that Zeno’s argument is answerable. For 
according to the theory of Forms, since Forms and the instances 
of them are indistinguishable, it is possible for there to exist 
things which are instances of several Forms at once and even, in 
a certain fashion, instances of opposite Forms at the same time. 
Things may exemplify similarity and dissimilarity at the same 
time, or unity and plurality, as a person is one person but a 
plurality of limbs and bodily parts. It is to be noticed that 
Socrates does not try to explode the apparent contradictions by 
distinguishing relational from other predicates, a distinction of 
which Plato is well aware in other dialogues. He might have shown 
that there is no contradiction in saying that something is bigger 
than one thing while smaller than another, or similar to one 
thing and dissimilar to another, while there would be a contra- 
diction in describing a thing as having and not having a given 
quality at the same time. Instead the young Socrates maintains 
that the apparent contradictions vanish or lose their menace when 
it is seen that Forms and their instances are to be distinguished 
from one another and that a particular may, without absurdity, 
be an instance of several Forms and even opposing Forms at the 
same time. 

However, Socrates repeats four times between 129b and 130a 
that he would be gravely perturbed if it were shown that not the 
instances of Forms but Forms themselves underwent opposite 
Predicates. And we shall see that in the second part of the dia- 
logue Parmenides takes up just this challenge. 

Meanwhile, however, Socrates’ theory of Forms has to undergo 
an examination. And as Socrates has proposed to upset Zeno’s 
Assertion that the existence of a plurality entails that the members 
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of such a plurality would have opposite predicates, by referring 
to the relation between Forms and the instances of Forms, it is 
to this alleged relation that chief attention is paid. 

Socrates accepts as specimens of Forms similarity, unity, 
plurality, magnitude, justice, beauty, and goodness. He boggles 
at the suggestion that there are also Forms of hair-ness, mud-ness 
and dirt-ness, and is uneasy even about Forms of natural kinds such 
as men, fire, and water would be instances of. He is advised not to 
be squeamish, but the general theoretical question is at once em- 
barked on: What sort of a relation is it which holds between in- 
stances and what they are instances of? To put it roughly, a Form 
is taken to be something answering to any general predicate, 
noun, verb, or adjective, in such a way that any significant ab- 
stract noun will be the proper name of such a something. And it is 
because there exist such somethings that many ordinary objects 
can be characterised by a common predicate. To ascribe a predi- 
cate to something is to assert that this something stands in some 
relation to a Form. So if a thing is an instance of something, there 
exist two objects, the instance and that of which it is an instance. 
And there is the special relation between them which constitutes 
the former an instance of the latter. For example, my body, being 
one body, exemplifies or is an instance of unity. This, according 
to the theory, entails that there exist two things, namely my body 
and unity, and there obtains too the relation answering to the 
word ‘exemplifies’ or the phrase ‘is an instance of’. We might say, 
for nutshell effect, that the theory of Forms is the theory that 
abstract nouns are proper names or that being-an-instance-of is 
a proper relation. 

What sort of a relation is this relation of exemplification? 
Socrates essays different answers to this question, all of which 
collapse. We shall see later that any answer must collapse, since 
the question itself is logically vicious, which entails that the theory 
of Forms, in its present shape, is logically vicious. 

Socrates first suggests that the relation is that of participation, 
and Parmenides proceeds to examine the concept expressed by 
this word taken in its natural and literal sense. To participate in 
something is to possess or occupy a part of something. You and I 
participate in a cake if you take half of it and I take the other half. 
So if to be an instance of something is to participate in it, it must 
be to possess or occupy a fragment. If a thousand objects exem- 
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larity by being circular, then on this literal rendering 
pation’ “each must somehow have one-thousandth of 
Now it already sounds absurd to speak of fractions of 
attributes, such as slices of yellowness or quotas of aaan But 
Parmenides does better than rely upon our nose for the ridiculous; 
he explores a set of cases where the notion generates flat contra- 
dictions. He operates, namely, upon predicates of magnitude and 
relative magnitude. For example, the existence of many large 
things would imply that each possessed a very small fraction of 
largeness, a fraction very much smaller than that of which it was 
a fraction. And things equal in size will possess fragments of 
equality which are much smaller than and so not equal to equality. 
Smallness will vastly exceed in dimensions the fractions of itself 
that render their possessors small. 

Our reactions to such reasoning naturally take two forms. We 
object at once that of course concepts like magnitude, equality, 
smallness and the rest do not themselves have magnitudes. Big- 
ness is not bigger or smaller than anything else, nor equal in size 
to anything else. It is nonsense to ascribe predicates of size to 
concepts of size. Attributes such as quantitative dimensions, are 
not instances of themselves. Indeed, like Professor Taylor and 
Mr. Hardie, we are ready to declare with confidence that no ‘uni- 
versal’, ie. no quality, relation, magnitude, state, etc., can be 
one of its own instances. Circularity is not circular nor is proximity 
adjacent. Nor even are such concepts capable of being instances 
of other concepts of the same family as themselves. It is nonsense 
to describe circularity as circular or of any other shape; and it is 
nonsense to describe redness as of any colour, or equality as of any 
dimensions. We are right to make such objections. The theory of 
Forms is logically vicious if it implies that all or some universals 
are instances of themselves or of other universals of the same 
family with themselves. And Plato had, apparently, once thought 
that beauty was beautiful and goodness was good; maybe he had 
thought that circularity and circularity alone was perfectly cir- 
cular, 

But that such descriptions of qualities, magnitudes, relations, 
etc., are illegitimate has to be shown and not merely felt. Plato 
is either showing it or on the way to showing it in this part of 
the dialogue. The very next stage in the argument proves that 
no universal can be an instance of itself. 
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Another objection that we feel disposed to make is that Plato 
is treating such concepts as smallness, equality, similarity and 
otherness, as if they were qualities, instead of seeing that they 
are relations. To be small is simply to be smaller than something, 
or than most things or than some standard thing. But we are here 
trading upon the distinction, worked out in part by Aristotle, 
between universals of different sorts. Yellow is an universal in the 
category of quality, equality is one in the category of relation. 
But how do we establish such categorial differences? Not on the 
authority of Aristotle or by native instinct or whim, but by exhibit- 
ing the contradictions or other absurdities which result from 
treating universals as all of one type. The theory of Forms was 
logically vicious in so far as it did, unwittingly, treat all universals 
as if they were of one type. Plato is proving the need for a dis- 
tinction between the different types of universals. 

In 132a Parmenides briefly shows that if instances of largeness 
and that of which they are instances are alike considered and 
compared in respect of largeness, an infinite regress is at once 
set on foot. If largeness is a large something, it must be an instance 
of largeness Number 2, and this will be an instance of largeness 
Number 3 and so on for ever. So ‘largeness’ will not be the name 
of one Form but of an endless series of Forms. It is only our 
generalisation of this to say that it is logically vicious to treat any 
universal as one of its own instances. We shall see that interesting 
consequences follow from this. 

Socrates now toys for a moment, still within the confines of 
the participation theory, with the conceptualist theory that Forms 
are thoughts or notions, so that the relation between instances and 
that of which they are instances either is or is a species of the rela- 
tion between our thinkings and what we think about. To this 
Parmenides gives two different but both fatal objections. The 
thinking of that of which instances are instances must be the 
thought of something, and that which is the object of such think- 
ing must be real or exist. And this will be a Form, the existence 
of which will not be the occurrence of that thinking but pre- 
supposed by it as its object. Moreover, if universals were bits of 
thinking, their instances (on the literal participation theory) will 
be fragments of those bits. So everything whatsoever will be a 
piece of thinking, unless we are ready to swallow the alternative 
of saying that there exist thoughts which are never thought. The 
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Jatter of these objections would not hold necessarily, if some 
account of ‘being-an-instance-of' other than the literal partici- 
ation account were given. f wY 

Socrates now abandons the literal participation theory and 
a ests in its place the similarity theory. For one thing to be an 
hee f a Form is for it to copy or resemble it in one or more 
instance of a r ‘ 

respects; Of if there exist several instances of a Form they all 
copy Of resemble it, and from this resemblance is derived their 
resemblance to one another. Historically it is probable that this 
theory had seemed the obvious theory to hold when attention was 
being focused upon the concepts of mathematics and especially 
of geometry. The squares and circles which we draw are not 
exactly square or circular. They are nearly but not quite good 
copies of ideal or perfect squares and circles, though these never 
exist in nature. At this stage, probably, philosophers failed to dis- 
tinguish ideal circles from circularity and ideal squares from square- 
ne $$ It was only later seen that they are or would be instances of 
those attributes and so are or would be particulars even though 
not ones existing in nature. 

Parmenides swiftly refutes this theory. Resemblance is a sym- 
metrical relation. If A is similar to B in a certain respect, B is 
similar to A in that respect. [We must be careful not to say that 
‘being a copy of? signifies a symmetrical relation, since in the 
notion of being a copy there is, over and above the notion of 
resemblance, the quite different notion of origination. A portrait 
is a copy of a face, but a face is not a copy of a portrait.] 

But for two things to resemble each other in a certain respect, 
both must have at least one common attribute, or both must be 
instances of at least one common universal. So if a Form and its 
instances are similar, both must be instances of at least one higher 
Form, And if their being instances of it entails, as according to the 
theory it must entail, that they and it have some point of simi- 
larity, then all must be instances of a still higher Form, and so on 
ad infinitum. So even if there is some sense in which a drawn circle 
is rather like an ideal circle, there is no sense in which either is 
Similar to circularity. 

Socrates is now bankrupt of any answer to the question, What 
Sorc of a relation is being-an-instance-of? But the debate is so 
far inconclusive that the fact that Socrates cannot answer the 
question does not imply that there is no answer. Other ‘friends 
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of the Forms’ might assimilate the relation to some other as yet 
unexamined familiar relation. I propose here to go beyond my 
text and argue that there can be no answer to the question, since 
the question itself is illegitimate. 

To show this, it is convenient to consider Cook Wilson’s 
answer to the question. His view is that the relation of being-an- 
instance-of is a relation sui generis, capable of no analysis and in 
need of none. It is a mistake in principle to look for some familiar 
relation which holds between one particular and another, and to 
try to show that the relation of being-an-instance-of is a case or 
species of that. None the less, there is no mystery about the 
relation of being-an-instance-of; it is one with which any ability to 
think presupposes familiarity. Indeed no ordinary relation or 
quality or state could be familiar to us without our being familiar 
with this unique relation. 

Let us for brevity, call this alleged relation, as Cook Wilson 
does not, ‘exemplification’, and ignoring the question whether 
or not it is assimilable to any other known relation, consider 
whether the assumption that there exists such a relation contains 
any logical vice. On this view a thing-quality proposition will 
assert that a thing is in this relation of exemplifying to the 
quality; and a relational proposition will assert that the two or 
more terms jointly exemplify the relation. 

Thus every thing-quality proposition will be a relational pro- 
position, and every ordinary relational proposition will be a 
doubly relational proposition, since it will be asserting that the 
relation of exemplification holds between the terms and the special 
relation, say that of being-neighbour-to. 

Now, if one thing is in a certain relation to another, the latter 
will be in some, not necessarily the same, relation to the former. 
If ‘this is green’ is more fully expressed by ‘this exemplifies green- 
ness’, there will be another relational proposition of the form 
“greenness is exemplified in (or inheres in) this’. Forms will be the 
subjects of relational propositions: i.e. there will be significant 
and irreducible relational sentences each with an abstract noun 
denoting at least one of the terms in the relational proposition. 

Now what of the alleged relation itself, which we are calling 
‘exemplification’ ? Is this a Form or an instance of a Form? Take 
the two propositions ‘this is square’ and ‘that is circular’. We have 
here two different cases of something exemplifying something else. 
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We have two different instances of the relation of being-an- 
instance-of. What is the relation between them and that of which 
they are instances? It will have to be exemplification Number 2. 
The exemplification of P by $ will be an instance of exempli- 
fication, and its being in that relation to exemplification will be 
an instance of a second-order exemplification, and that of a third, 
and so on ad infinitum. 

This is not the same regress, though reminiscent of it, as that 
which Bradley thought he had found in the necessity of there 


always existing a further relation to relate any relation to its 


terms.) a 
This conclusion is impossible. So there is no such relation as 


being-an-instance-of. “This is green’ is not a relational proposi- 
tion, and ‘this is bigger than that’ only mentions one relation, 
that of being-bigger-than. 

There are no genuine simple relational propositions having for 
their terms what is denoted by abstract nouns. Forms are not 
terms in relational propositions with their instances acting as the 
other terms. And if (what is a further point which is not here 
being argued) Forms are also incapable of having qualities or 
dimensions or states or places or dates, etc., it follows (what is 
true) that Forms cannot be the subjects of any simple propositions, 
affirmative or negative, attributive or relational, 

Now when we say such things as that there is no relation 
between greenness or circularity and its instances, we seem to be 
saying that there exists an intolerable remoteness or alienation 
between universals and particulars. It sounds like saying that two 
men have no dealings with each other, or that two bodies are 
debarred from ever coming into contact. But this is not what is 
meant. What is meant is that abstract nouns are not proper names, 
so that to ask what is the relation between the nominee of such a 
noun and something else is an illegitimate question. The semantic 
function of abstract nouns is something other than that of denot- 
ing subjects of qualities, states, dimensions or relations. To 
inquire after the qualities, states, positions, sizes, or relations of 
circularity or unity or civility is to ask a nonsensical question. 
Abstract nouns are not the names of entities (solemn word!), 
for they are not names at all in the way in which ‘Julius Caesar’ is 
the name of someone. 

So when we say that there is no relation between an universal 
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and its instances we are only saying the same sort of thing as 
when we say that yellowness has no colour or circularity has no 
shape. These assertions suggest that yellowness is woefully 
anaemic and that circularity is gravely amorphous; but what is 
meant is simply that such sentences as ‘yellowness is yellow or 
gteen’ and ‘circularity is circular or square’ are illegitimate, since 
the abstract nouns are not the names of things possessing qualities. 

It is important to see that this is all quite consistent with the 
admission that there are plenty of significant sentences of the 
noun-copula-adjective or the noun-copula-noun pattern, the 
grammatical subjects of which are abstract nouns. ‘Yellow is a 
colour’ and ‘unpunctuality is blameworthy’ are significant and 
true sentences. Only they do not express singular attributive 
propositions about one entity of which the proper name is ‘yellow’ 
and one of which the proper name is ‘unpunctuality’, 

The theory of Forms maintained that Forms are terms in re- 
lational propositions; namely, that about any Form there will be 
the true proposition that something does or might stand in the 
relation to it of exemplification. So this was a doctrine of Sub- 
stantial Forms, for according to it each Form would be a sub- 
stance, since it would be an ‘entity’ possessing at least one re- 
lational property. 

It is commonly said that where the young Socrates went astray 
was in treating universals as if they were particulars. How does 
one treat a quality or a relation or a dimension as if it were a 
particular? Not by falsely asserting of it that it has the quality of 
particularity, for there is no such quality. Treating an universal 
as if it were a particular can only be speaking as if there could be 
significant sentences of the simple, singular, attributive, or re- 
lational patterns having abstract nouns (roughly) for their nomin- 
atives; as if, for example, given a sentence like “This has such and 
such quality or relation or magnitude’, an abstract noun could 
replace the ‘this’ and leave the resultant sentence significant. And 
this is illegitimate, partly for the reasons already given by Par- 
menides, partly for reasons yet to come in the dialogue, and partly 
for reasons which I have suggested. 

The reasons are all of one type, namely that contradictions or 
vicious regresses arise out of assertions which assume the validity 
of the practice in question. 

Parmenides now produces a general argument against the pos- 
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«ibility of there existing any relation between Forms and their 
instances. I am not sure that the argument is valid; it would cer- 
tainly require a much profounder inquiry into the varieties of 
relations than Parmenides supplies to establish the point. The 
argument is as follows. If instances and that of which they are 
jnstances, namely Forms, both exist, they will be existences of 
different orders. Now when a relation holds between terms, those 
terms are correlates of each other. And these correlates must be of 
the same order of existence. A slave-owner is the correlate of the 
slave whom he owns. He owns a slave and not slavery. The 
correlate to servitude is ownership, while the correlate to a slave is 
an owner. If there are the two orders of existence—‘existence’ and 
‘subsistence’ are the titles recently coined—then what exists is 
correlated with what exists, and what subsists with what subsists. 
There is no cross-correlation of something existing with some- 
thing subsisting. 

Thus instances of knowing, namely the cases of knowing which 
we enjoy, are correlated with their objects, namely instances of 
truth. But knowledge (that of which cases of knowing are in- 
stances) is correlated not with truths but with trueness. Hence if 
there are Forms, they cannot be what our knowings are knowings 
of. We cannot know the Forms. And if knowledge—in the sense 
of that of which knowings are instances—belongs to God, then 
God cannot know us or any of our concerns. (This step is un- 
warranted, Parmenides is speaking as if that of which knowings 
are instances is itself a knowing of something and one which God 
enjoys. I think he is also assuming or pretending that God, because 
supramundane, must be a Form, and yet a possessor of knowledge. 
But if God knows anything, he is a particular, whether supra- 
mundane or not; and his knowings will be instances of know- 
ledge.) This last conclusion is rather shocking than convincing; 
but the general point is of some logical importance, though it 
is too elliptically presented to carry much weight as it stands. I 
think that it is true that a relation can only be conceived to hold 
between terms that are of the same type or level; and if instances 
and what they are instances of are not of the same type or level, 
no relation can hold between them. But the notion of types or 
levels is still a very obscure one, and was much more so in Plato’s 
time when even the much more elementary distinctions of Aris- 
totelian categories had yet to be worked out. 
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There is now left a big question. It is apparently illegitimate 
to assert that Forms have this, that or any relation to their in- 
stances; it is illegitimate to assert that any quality, relation, 
magnitude, state, etc., is an instance of itself or of any attributes 
of the same family with itself. What sorts of propositions can 
then be asserted about Forms? Are there any cases where it is 
legitimate to describe one Form as an instance of any other? Are 
there any attributive or relational propositions about Forms at 
all? Or is Socrates to be disconcerted in the way in which he re- 
peatedly said that he would be disconcerted by the discovery that 
propositions about Forms are or entail self-contradictions ? 

Parmenides says that the young Socrates has got into difficul- 
ties because he has not been put through a certain sort of philoso- 
phical discipline; namely, he has not learned to explore questions 
by the Zenonian method of dialectical reasoning. We know well 
what this method was. Zeno had shown that the premisses of 
Pythagorean mathematics were illegitimate, since incompatible 
consequences could be rigorously deduced from them. Those 
premisses had seemed innocent and plausible, but their hidden 
viciousness was exposed by the derivation of antinomies from 
them. 

But the method requires a certain expansion. Zeno had shown 
that certain propositions or hypotheses entailed contradictory 
consequences; but it is also required to see whether the contra- 
dictories of such propositions or hypotheses entail contradictory 
consequences. 

For prima facie we should expect that if a given proposition is 
shown to be logically vicious, its contradictory must be auto- 
matically validated. But if both a proposition and its contradic- 
tory are logically vicious, both entailing contradictory conse- 
sequences, then the viciousness of those propositions is of a 
more radical order. 

For instance, ‘Jones is a childless parent’ contains a contra- 
diction, but ‘Jones is not a childless parent’ contains none, though 
it contains a ‘trifling proposition’. But ‘a line is an assemblage of a 
finite number of points’ as well as ‘a line is an assemblage of an 
infinite number of points’ generate contradictions. There is an 
illegitimacy common to both which is first revealed when both are 
shown to entail contradictory propositions. 

Parmenides is prevailed on to give a specimen exhibition of 
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this sort of two-way Zenonian operation, in which he is also to 
we Socrates’ challenge to show that Forms have incompatible 
predicat Namely he is to take up a proposition or hypothesis 
about a Form, and show that this hypothesis and also the contra- 
t entail that contradictory propositons are true about 


dictory Of 1 


that Form. wy A i 
He gets Socrates to allow that it is an integral part of his theory 


of Forms, that if there exist instances of something, that of which 
they are instances itself exists and is something other than they. 
Goodness, similarity, circularity and the rest, are terms of which it 
is not only significant but true to say that they exist (or are 
‘entities’, if we relish terms of art). It is also taken to be an in- 
tegral part of the theory that Forms have attributes, i.e. that ab- 
stract nouns can be the subject-words in significant and true 
sentences, of which the predicates signify the having of qualities, 
relations, magnitudes, states, etc. 

Parmenides is going to perform a dialectical operation upon a 
selected Form; namely, he is going to discover whether a certain 
hypothesis about that Form as well as its contradictory generate 
contradictions. Which Form will he choose? The list of alter- 
natives out of which he selects is ‘plurality (or manifoldness), 
similarity, dissimilarity, change, changelessness, becoming, anni- 
hilation, existence, non-existence, and unity (or singleness)’. And 
he picks on the last on the pretext that it was his philosophical 
perquisite. The proposition which and the contradictory of which 
he is going to subject to Zenonian dissection both have for their 
subjects the Form or concept of Unity or Singleness, that namely 
of which ‘all these buildings are one college’ embodies an in- 
stance. 

And here I must differ from Professor Taylor, Mr. Hardie, and 
many others on a point of translation. For they render 7ò év as 
“The One’. Now this phrase is objectionable on other grounds, for 
any man of sense will be provoked to say ‘the one what’? As it 
stands, the phrase is incomplete and meaningless. However, the 
Suggestion is that we are to take it as analogous to ‘the Almighty’, 
1-., as a terse description of a being of which singleness (like 
omnipotence in the analogous case) is a leading property. But 
Plato makes it perfectly clear that rò é is the name of a Form side 
by side with tedrys or opuxpérns. The English abstract noun ‘Unity’ 
1S its proper translation. If the Greek language had possessed the 
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word—as it did later on—évérns would have been employed 
instead. 

The collocation of the article with a neuter adjective is a per- 
fectly familiar way of expressing what we express by an abstract 
noun, and the only excuse for rendering it by ‘the one’ in this 
dialogue is the presupposition that of course Parmenides must be 
discussing his Monistic theory, for which there is no internal 
evidence whatsoever. 

While on this matter of translation, we may also complain of 
Professor Taylor’s constant use of such phrases as ‘the just equal’ 
and ‘the just similar’ as translations for 76 ïgov and 7ò ôpotov or 
aùrò rò toov and aùrò 76 Guowov, Actually these phrases are only the 
equivalent of our abstract nouns ‘equality’ and ‘similarity’; but 
Professor Taylor’s phrases are nearly senseless and quite mis- 
leading. When we use the word ‘just’ adverbially we usually mean 
‘nearly not’, as when I reach the station just in time. Or sometimes 
we use it in the sense of ‘merely’, as when I call someone ‘just an 
ignoramus’. If either sense were appropriate, phrases like ‘the just 
equal’ would be descriptions of particulars characterised as ‘nearly 
not equal’ or ‘merely equal’—silly descriptions of nothing at all. 
But in fact, the Greek phrases are used to denote Forms; they 
mean ‘equality’ and ‘similarity’, and the sentences in which they 
occur make no sense unless they are so taken. 

What then are the propositions or hypotheses about Unity which 
are to be shown to entail contradictory conclusions? And here, 
unfortunately, there is a real ambiguity in the Greek. 

There are three alternatives: 


(1) Each hypothesis is the existence-proposition ‘Unity 
exists’ or its contradictory ‘Unity does not exist’. 

(2) Each hypothesis is the attributive proposition ‘Unity is 
unitary (or single)’ or its contradictory ‘Unity is not unitary 
(or single)’. 

(3) Some of the hypotheses are of type(1) and some of type (2). 


If we are primarily interested in the logic of existence-pro- 
positions or in the theory of the substantiality of the Forms, we 
shall be tempted to render all the hypotheses as of the first pattern. 
If we are primarily interested in the logical question whether any 
universal can be an instance of itself, we shall be drawn towards 
the second. 
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Both would be natural topics for Plato to explore, after what 
has already transpired in the first part of the dialogue. The 
Theaetetus and the Soph’st show that Plato was at this time deeply 
concerned with the logic of existence-propositions, and they con- 
tain no suggestion that he was much exercised about the problem 
whether a term can be one of its own instances. The prefatory 
remarks of Parmenides (135-6) strongly suggest that the hypo- 
theses will be of the form ‘that so and so exists’ and ‘that so and 
so does not exist’. But the internal evidence of the earlier dialec- 
tical movements, though equivocal when taken by itself, points 
as strongly to the second alternative or to the third as to the first. 

The difficulty is this. €or’ can be used as a copula or to mean 

ists’; €v can be used as an abbreviation for rò év, i.e. substan- 
tivally, or it can be used adjectivally, so that it can mean ‘Unity’ 
or it can mean ‘unitary’ or ‘single’. And Greek permits the predi- 
cate-adjective to precede the copula. So the little sentence év ort 
can mean ‘Unity exists’ or ‘it (i.e. Unity, which has been previously 
mentioned) is unitary’. 

And this is complicated by the fact that Plato is ready to infer 
from a proposition of the form S is P to ‘S exists’, since if S has a 
certain sort of being it must have being, i.e. exist (see Thr., 188-9, 
Parm., 161-2, Soph., 252). That is, an éoré in the sense of ‘exists’ 
follows from an éori in the sense of ‘is . . .’. And conversely, if it 
is true to say that Unity exists, it is plausible to infer that it is uni- 
tary. (This begs a big question—but we cannot say yet that Plato 
realised that it begs it.) 

I am convinced that the correct interpretation is the existential 
one; that is, that in the first two of the four ‘operations’ the hypo- 
thesis under examination is ‘that Unity exists’ and in the second 
two it is ‘that Unity does not exist’.1 When, as sometimes occurs, 
especially in the first operation, he is deducing consequences from 
the proposition ‘Unity is unitary (or single)’, this itself is taken 
to be an obvious consequence of the original one, ‘Unity exists’. It 
has to be admitted that, especially in the first operation, the Greek 
does not square any better with this interpretation than with the 


other. But the following considerations make it necessary, if it is 
Possible, 


iG 
a .V. Brochard construes the hypotheses in this way in his essay, ‘La 
“orie Platonicienne de la participation’ in his book Etudes de Philosophie 


Ancienne et de Philosophie Moderne. 
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The general pattern of the argument is simple. There are two 
main operations upon the affirmative hypothesis, and two main 
operations upon the negative of it. Let us label them Ar and 42, 
Nı and N2 (‘£ for affirmative, ‘N? for negative). Next, A1 an- 
swers to Ni, and Az to N2, in this way: In A1 and Ni Parmenides 
is seeing what propositions about Unity are entailed by the hypo- 
thesis; in Az and Nz he is seeing what propositions about terms 
other than Unity follow from the hypothesis. (There are subordinate 
divisions within these operations, which do not matter for our 
present purpose. 

Now though the actual formulation of the hypothesis and the 
development of the argument in operation Ar leaves it in doubt 
whether the hypothesis is ‘Unity exists’ or ‘Unity is single’, the 
formulation of the hypothesis and the argument of Ni make it 
perfectly clear that here the hypothesis is ‘Unity does not exist’. 

It is fairly clear too, though less so, that the hypothesis of N2 
is ‘Unity does not exist’. But from this it follows that the hypo- 
theses of operations A1 and Az must be ‘Unity exists’, else the 
promised two-way application of the Zenonian method would be 
broken. Moreover, this alone is consistent with Parmenides’ 
sketch of the task of the dialectical method in the passages from 
135a to 136b. And as I have said, it is corroborated by the facts 
(1) that in the Theaetetus and the Sophist Plato is acutely concerned 
with existence-propositions, and (z) that, as we shall see, 
Aristotle recognises that there was or had been a major philoso- 
phical crux about the two concepts of Unity and Existence. And 
anyhow later úróðeois normally meant the assumption of the 
existence of so and so. 

Professor Taylor’s translation hinders rather than assists us in 
this matter. For he rings the changes upon such formulations as, 
‘if it (i.e. the one) is one’, ‘if there is one’, ‘if the one is’, ‘if the one 
is not’ and ‘if there is no one’. None of these are consonant with 
English idiom, and hardly with English syntax; but anyhow the 
very variety of them is inconsistent with Parmenides’ self-announ- 
ced task. His task is to explore one proposition with its contra- 
dictory, and not several. And this proposition and its contradic- 
tory must have Unity for their subjects. 

Evidence that the single word év is used as a simple substitute 
for the phrase rò ê is as follows: xaAdv, Sikatov and dyaĝóv are 
so used in 130b and 135c, &vóporov in 136b. čv is indubitably used 
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substantivally at 143b 2, 143C $-7, 1444 4, 149C 7, 160b 5-7 et seq., 
161b 9, 163C 1, 164b 3, 164d and e, 165b 6, 166b 1. Cf. also 
Theaetetus, 185d 1, 186a 8, Sophist, 238e 1, 2392 10, Phaedo, 76 and 
57. On my view there are lots of places in the Parmenides where this 
idiom is employed; but I cannot use most of them as evidence, 
since it is just the conclusion that it is being employed there for 
which I adduce these other passages as evidence. 

There are, of course, plenty of passages where ë is certainly 
g used adjectivally or predicatively. 

Before embarking upon the exegesis of the main drift of the 
Zenonian exercise, there is a matter of some general interest to 
notice. Why does Plato make Parmenides choose to operate upon 
such rarefied concepts as Unity and Existence? Or, when making 
his selection of his victim, why does he only mention as candidates 
for the post such rarefied concepts as Manifoldness, Similarity, 
Dissimilarity, Change, Changelessness, Existence, and Non- 
Existence? Would not the operations have worked if applied to 
beauty or justice, circularity or squareness, humanity or animality ? 

No hint of a reason is given in the dialogue. The answer may 
simply be that he assumed that what is true of the more generic 
Forms will cover the more specific ones; the general logical 
properties of universals will come out most swiftly from an in- 
spection of those which are nearest the peak of the pyramid. That 
is, Plato may have thought that as Figure is higher than Plane 
Figure, and that than Triangle, so Similarity, Plurality, Existence, 
and the rest are higher than Figure, i.e. that they are Summa 
Genera. If he did think this, he was mistaken. This seems to be 
Professor Cornford’s explanation for the selection; he does not 
recognise that Existence is not a sort-concept. 

In fact, these concepts or most of them, and several others, 
differ from most ordinary concepts not just in level of generality 
but in type. They are formal concepts, not peculiar to any special 
subject matter, but integral to all subject matters. They belong, 
So to speak, not to this or that special vocabulary of knowledge, 
but to its general syntax. Now in the Theaefetus and the Sophist 
nd Plato recognising just such a feature of certain concepts. 
mode of arrangement of letters which constitutes them a 
yllable is not itself a letter; and Plato uses this analogy to explain 
how certain concepts like existence and non-existence have a 
different sort of logical behaviour from most ordinary concepts, 
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just (as I construe him) because they are not terms in the pro- 
positions which we think but the forms of the combinations of 
those elements into propositions. He does not and cannot fully 
develop this view. But as it is true and important and was in 
Plato’s mind at this period, it is agreeable to conjecture that it 
entered into his motive for selecting the concepts which he does 
select for subjection to his Zenonian operation. 

As what I wish to show is that the Parmenides is an early essay 
in the theory of types, this suggestion has some relevance to what 
will be my general thesis. I shall take it up again later on. 

Another possible motive should be considered. What were the 
salient properties of Forms according to the strict theory of them? 
Plainly two; first, that a Form is single whereas its instances are 
or might be plural. The whole problem was: How can a plurality 
of objects different from one another be given one name or be 
spoken of as if there were one identical something in them? It is 
the prime business of a Form to be single. And, second, a Form 
had to be real or existent, in order to infect its instances with such 
meagre contagions of reality as they enjoy. It is by referring to a 
Form that we answer the question, What really is this particular? 

Now, if Forms, to resolve any of our difficulties, have to exist 
and to be single, what sort of Forms will these be, namely Exis- 
tence and Singularity? Will they too be existent and single? Or 
not? Clearly the menace of an infinite regress or else a flat con- 
tradiction stares us in the face. (Cf. Philebus, 15.) 

For this to have been Plato’s motive in selecting for inspection 
the hypothesis that Unity exists or that Unity is single (or their 
contradictories) he would not have had to suppose that Unity and 
Existence are Summa Genera, nor yet would he have had to see or 
half-see that Unity and Existence are not Summa Genera but form- 
concepts. His concentration upon them would have had the histori- 
cal reason that just these concepts were the sheet-anchors of the 
whole theory of Forms. He operates upon them, because the whole 
argument is an argumentum ad homines. I think that in fact, if not 
in Plato’s consciousness, this suggested line of approach is only 
a special case of the one previously mentioned. For what it is 
tempting to construe as the essential properties of universals, will 
in fact turn out (since universals cannot have properties) to be 
formal features of propositions, in which of course universals 
will be factors. 
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‘The one motive which I feel fairly sure did not much influence 
Plato is the one usually mentioned, namely that he wished to 
discuss Parmenidean Monism. This insipid unitarianism has no 
special bearings on more general question of logic, and I see no 
reason why Plato should have interested himself much in it, or 
much evidence that he did so, whereas there is plenty of evidence 
internal to this dialogue and adjacent dialogues that he was very 
much interested in the theory of Forms and very much interested 
also in more general questions of logic. 

Parmenides has opted to practise his Zenonian operations upon 
one selected concept: that of Unity. But he does not suggest that 
the resultant antinomies are peculiar to this concept. The implied 
suggestion is, rather, that antinomies of the same type could be 
shown to result from operations either upon any other concepts 
or upon some other concepts. Parmenides nowhere says which. 
Either discovery would provide the young Socrates with the 
disturbance which he had said would trouble him. Whether it is 
shown in the case of one concept, or of several, or of all, that 
contradictions arise in their description, it will be enough to 
show that the promise of the perfect knowability of the supposed 
ramundane entities has been delusive. 
he most tempting reading of the position is that Plato realised 
or near! alised that antinomies necessarily arise from the attempt 
to make any concept whatsoever (from the most specific to the 
most categorial) a subject of attributes. To assert or to deny that a 
concept does or does not exemplify itself or another concept is to 
assert something illegitimate, no matter what that concept may be. 
A quality or a relation neither has nor lacks any quality or relation, 
The name of a quality or relation cannot significantly occur as the 
subject of an attributive or relational sentence. Abstract nouns 
cannot assume the rôles of proper names or demonstratives. 

In particular, there is a deep-seated irregularity in sentences 
of which the verb is the verb ‘to exist’, and the subject is an 
abstract noun or the name of an elôos. Contradictions arise as 
well from the denial as from the assertion that Unity or any other 
cldos exists, So the hallowed doctrine that it is only of such sub- 


Jects that we can with knowledge or truth assert that they really 
exist 


su 


s baseless, 
a y, is the most tempting construction of the message 
Of the Parmenides. For, for one thing, it is true. And for another 
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thing, it is completely general. And, thirdly, it rounds off very 
neatly Parmenides’ criticism of the young Socrates’ simple theory 
of Substantial Forms. It had been shown already that Socrates 
could say nothing of the relations between his Forms and their 
instances, or between his Forms and our knowings and thinkings. 
And now it is shown that he can say nothing of the relations be- 
tween one Form and another Form. 

None the less, I am not satisfied that this is the message of the 
dialogue. I think that Plato thought that the antinomies which 
he exhibits result from the application of the Zenonian operation to 
certain concepts, and no such antinomies would have arisen from 
its application to certain others. There is something logically 
eccentric about certain concepts, such as Unity and Existence, 
which does not infect all concepts, though it may infect a few 
others. 

I shall try to formulate this interpretation more accurately later 
on. For the moment I wish to mention the grounds which make 
me dubious of the truth of the nuore tempting interpretation. 
First, the dialogue the Sophist, which is certainly closely connec- 
ted with the Parmenides in date and style, and in certain stretches 
also in method and topic, nowhere handles any general theoretical 
difficulties in the theory of Forms; but it does deal very intensively 
with the logical properties of a few concepts which are of a very 
formal sort, namely, those of existence, non-existence, similarity, 
difference, change, and changelessness. And it picks up two threads 
which are already to be found in the Theaetetus, namely (1) that 
there is something logically peculiar about the concepts of exis- 
tence, and non-existence, and (2) that the modes of combination 
of elements, like that of letters in syllables or words in sentences, 
are not themselves elements. And it is suggested that some con- 
cepts (but not all) are somehow analogous not to letters or words 
but to the modes of combination of letters and words, so that the 
contradictions which perplexed us over these formal concepts 
arose from the fact that we were trying to treat as ‘letters’ or 
‘words’ what are in truth modes of combination of ‘letters’ or 
‘words’. Or to use the language of Kant and Wittegenstein, we 
were trying to treat formal concepts as if they were ‘proper’ or 
material concepts. 

Finally, it seems to me unquestionable that Aristotle (in Mefa- 
physics, 1001a, 1003b, etc., Physics, 185-7, Topics 121a and b, 127a, 
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and De Sophisticis Elencbis 182b) is referring to notorious cruces 
about the special concepts of Unity and Existence—whether he 
actually has his eye on the Parmenides does not matter. There were 
clearly difficulties about them which were not thought to attach to 
most other concepts; they were clearly closely affiliated to each 
other; and something important is thought by Aristotle to be 
revealed about them when it is said of them not merely that they 
are not substances (which is true of all Forms alike), but also that 
they are not genera and do not fall under any one of the cate- 
gories as opposed to any other, but in some way pervade them all 
Zin which respect they are unlike most concepts. 

These considerations suggest to me the following way of ren- 
dering Plato’s line of thought in the Parmenides and the Sophist 
(and in lesser degree the Theaefetus). , 

He was beginning to see that there are different types of con- 
cepts. (As always happens, a philosophical problem is, at the start, 
dominated by a status-question. Later, this status-question sur- 
renders its primacy and even its interest to a network of con- 
stitution-questions.) (2) One difference between types of concepts, 
specimens of which Plato explores with almost tedious pertinacity 
in the Sophist and the Politicus, is that between generic and specific 
concepts, or between the more generic and the more specific 
concepts. Thus, living creature—animal—man, or, figure—plane 
figure—plane rectilinear figure—triangle—isosceles triangle, are 
scales of kinds or sorts, which scales exhibit differences in degree of 
generic-ness or specific-ness. But this sort of difference is not 
directly important for our purpose, save in so far as the negative 
point, to which Plato was, I think, alive in the Sophist, is relevant, 
namely that Existence and Non-Existence are not co-ordinate 
species of a genus, nor themselves genera having each other or 
other concepts as subordinate species. The same would be true of 
Unity and Plurality. ($) Another distinction, which Plato himself 
draws elsewhere, is that between qualities and relations. Relational 
Predicates, with the possible exception of identity, require the ex- 
istence of at least two terms, whereas qualitative predicates only 
require one. (e) A third distinction, which I think Plato never 
attends to, is that between simple and complex concepts, or between 
simpler and more complex concepts. Thus, ‘danger’ is less simple 
than ‘harm’, for it combines the notion of harm with that of 
likelihood. Completely simple concepts would be indefinable, and 
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definable concepts are complex. It is odd that the Socratic hunt for 
definitions did not lead to the realisation that some concepts must 
be simple and so indefinable. Perhaps the cryptic theory, expounded 
and criticised in the Theaetetus, that the ultimate elements of what 
exists are simples which can be named but not asserted, is an 
indication that somebody had noticed the point. But it is probable 
that by ‘simple elements’ Plato understood atomic particulars, 
like sense-data, rather than elementary concepts like ‘yellow’. 
(d) Quite other than these differences of type between concepts 
is the difference between formal concepts and ‘proper’ concepts. 
A formal concept is one which may have a place in a proposition 
about any subject-matter you please, and some formal concepts 
or other will be present in any proposition. But non-formal con- 
cepts will only occur in propositions with this as opposed to that 
special topic. ‘Triangle’ occurs in propositions of geometricians 
or surveyors, and ‘catapult’ in propositions describing shooting. 
But ‘not’, ‘exists’, ‘some’, ‘other’, ‘single’, ‘several’, ‘is-an-instance- 
of’, ‘and’, ‘implies’ and many others are not peculiar to any special 
topics. 

Such formal concepts are not subject or predicate terms of 
propositions—they are not ‘letters’, but rather the modes of com- 
bining terms. What the spelling of a word is to its letters, or what 
the syntax of a sentence is to the words in it, that a formal concept 
is to the non-formal concepts in a proposition. 

So it may be that the laborious operations of this dialogue are 
intended, perhaps only half consciously, to bring out the difference 
between formal and ordinary concepts by showing that the logical 
behaviour of some of the former is anomalous. 

I have said that the Parmenidean dialectic contains four main 
stages or operations which I have labelled 41, Az, N1, and N2. 
Each of these contains two movements. Let us call these Mr 
and Mz so that we can refer to a given movement as 41 (Mz) or 
N2 (M1), CM’ for movement). 

The references to them are as follows: 


Ar (Mi) 137¢4 Nr (Mz) 160b 5 
At (M2) 142b1 1 (M2) 163b 7 


Az (M1) 157b6 Nz (Mr) 
Az (M2) 159b2 Nz (M2) 165e2 


‘PARMENIDES’ 


PLATO’: 


The general relation between the two movements within one 
operation is this, that while Mr (say) proves that the subject under 
jnvestigation, namely Unity (or, in the other cases, what is other 
than Unity), possesses both of two antithetical predicates, the 
other movement M2 proves that that same subject possesses 
neither of two antithetical predicates. Or rather, in each movement 
the label of which is M1, say, it is proved that there are numerous 
pairs of antithetical predicates both of the members of all which 
pairs characterise the subject, while M2 establishes that the subject 
is characterised by neither of the members of these several pairs 
of antithetical predicates. And in general the predicate-couples 
considered in Mr are more or less the same as the predicate- 
couples in the corresponding M 

Actually in 42, N1, and N2, the first of the two movements in 
each case proves that the subject pı s both of the members of 
the pairs of antithetical predicates, while the second movement 
proves that it possesses neither; but in A1 the order is the other 
way round, M1 proving that it has both, 


Ax Mı) 


The first movement of the first operation, namely A1 (M1), is 
(according to my interpretation) as follows: 

If Unity exists, it cannot be manifold and therefore must be 
unitary or single. It cannot therefore be a whole of parts. It will not 
therefore have outer or inner parts, and so it will have no figure. 
It will have no location and no surroundings and so no change of 
position or stationariness of position. Change and fixity or relations 
are forbidden to it. It cannot be numerically different from any- 
thing or identical with anything: it cannot be identical with any 
thing else or different from itself for obvious reasons; and it 
cannot be different from anything else, because being different is 
different from being single, so that if it is single it cannot be that 
and be different from anything. Equally it cannot be identical with 
anything, even itself. For unity is one thing and identity is 
another. [This seems a dubious step. Certainly unity is not the 
Same as either identity or difference. But it does not seem to follow 
that it cannot enjoy identity or difference, save on the assumption 
that unity is single and has no other properties than singleness. 

ever, this point is now affirmed.] If Unity has any other 
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attributes than that of being unitary, then it is ipso facto shown to 
be several things, which severalness is inconsistent with its 
unitariness. Unity cannot be both unitary and anything else at all, 
even identical with itself. Since similarity and unlikeness are identity 
and difference of attributes, Unity cannot enjoy either similarity 
or unlikeness, and so neither equality nor inequality of dimensions. 
So it cannot have equality or inequality of age with anything, and 
so cannot have an age at all, and is therefore not in time. 

Its existence therefore is existence at no date, and this is non- 
existence at every date. It cannot, therefore, exist, and if it does 
not exist it cannot carry its alleged special property of being 
single, since there would be nothing in existence for the property 
to characterise. So Unity neither exists nor is it single. No name 
can be the name of it, no description the description of it, and 
there can be no knowledge, opinion or perception of it. It cannot 
be talked or thought about (since there isn’t any ‘it’), which is 
absurd. 

Comment. This, like all the other operations, smells highly 
artificial. There must be something wrong with the several deduc- 
tions. Weare inclined to say that the starting-point was illegitimate, 
and to write off ‘Unity exists’ and ‘Unity is unitary’ as bogus sen- 
tences—the latter for making an universal one of its own in- 
stances, the former for tacking the verb ‘to exist’ on to what is 
supposed to be a logically proper name. We may also suspect that 
the argument presupposes that singleness is a quality, when it is 
nothing of the sort. Doubtless we are correct on all these scores— 
but how can the illegitimacy of such procedures be established? 
Not by prima facie unplausibility, for the Theory of Forms did seem 
plausible and did entail (1) that every universal is single; (2) that 
every abstract noun is not only possibly but necessarily the subject 
of a true affirmative existence-sentence; and (3) that being single 
is a case of having an attribute. 

The illegitimacy of the starting-point is established by the 
impossibility of the consequences that must follow if the original 
propositions are taken to be both legitimate and true. We must not 
be superior and appeal to sophisticated distinctions between for- 
mal and non-formal concepts or to professionalised classifications 
into ‘categories’ or ‘types’ of the various sorts of logical terms; for 
the necessity of such distinctions and classifications had first to be 
shown. Plato is showing it, though it may well be that he could 
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not formulate what it was that he was showing. Of necessity he 
lacked the language of categories and types. That thereare different 
forms of judgement and what their differences are could hardly 
be familiar at a time when the very notion of ‘judgement’ had yet 
to receive its introductory examination, e.g. in the Sophist, And 
little progress could be made in the former inquiry until principles 
of inference became the subject-matter of specialised research. 
We can say, glibly enough, that qualities do not have qualities 
and also that existence and unity are not qualities. For we have 
been taught these lessons. But what first made it clear to whom 
that these lessons were true, unless some such ratiocinations as 
these? 

To say that a term is of such and such a type or category is 
to say something about its ‘logical behaviour’, namely, about the 
entailments and compatibilities of the propositions into which it 
enters. We can only show that terms are not of one type by ex- 
hibiting their logical misbehaviour when treated alike. And this is 
what Plato is here doing. 

To complain that the several conclusions are absurd is to miss 
the whole point. Plato means to prove that the premisses must be 
illegitimate because the conclusions are absurd. That is the sole and 
entire object of reductio ad absurdum arguments, which is what all 
these arguments are. 


Ar (M2) 


This, the second movement of the first operation, is the longest 
of them all. And it is insufferably tedious. Its object is to prove 
that Unity has both of the members of all the predicate-couples, 
the lack of both of the members of which had been established in 
At (Mi). 

_ If Unity exists, it must partake in or be an instance of existence. 
So being unitary is one thing and being an existent is another. So 
the Unity to which existence belongs will be a compound of 
Unity and Existence, a compound having those two parts or 
members. The whole containing these parts will itself be unitary 
and existent, and so also each of its members will be both unitary 
and existent and thus will be another compound of these two ele- 
ments over again, and this will continue forever. So if Unity has 
existence, it must be an infinite manifold. 
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ence’, not being synonymous, must stand 
for different things. So both will be instances of differences or 
otherness, which is consequently a third term over and above those 
original two. We can now speak of one couple consisting of Unity 
stence, another couple consisting of Unity and Otherness, 
and a third of Existence and Otherness. 

And the constituents of a couple are units both of which must 
be unitary in order to be instances of unit. A couple plus the third 
unit will make three objects, and as couples are instances of 
even-ness, and threes of odd-ness, the Forms of Even-ness and 
Odd-ness are also now on our hands. And as multiplying consists 
in, e.g. taking couples three at a time, or threes twice at a time, we 
can get any number in this way. All arithmetical concepts are auto- 
matically generated; from the existence of unity the existence of 
every number follows, i.e. an infinite number of objects must 
exist. Every number yields an infinity of fractions, so Unity is 
fractionised by its interlocking with Existence into as many 
members as there could be arithmetical fractions, i.e. an infinite 
number. 

Being a whole of parts it must contain its parts. There must be a 
distinction between what is and what is not contained by it. So it 
must have limits and consequently be finite, for all that there is an 
infinite number of parts which it contains. 

If it has limits or boundaries it must have a beginning and an 
end as well as a middle: and it must have a configuration or shape. 
[Parmenides here unwarrantably jumps to the conclusion that it 
must have a spatial configuration.] Being a whole of parts, Unity 
cannot be a part of any of its parts, nor can it be just one of its 
own parts. It cannot therefore be one of the things that it itself 
contains, To be anywhere it must be in something other than 
itself; yet since everything countable is among its parts, it must 
be contained in itself. This is supposed, I think invalidly, to imply 
that it must, gua self-containing, be immobile, and, qua contained 
by something else, be mobile. 

Next, Unity, not standing to itself as part to whole or as whole 
to part, must be identical with itself, fully and not partially, and 
it must also be fully and not partially other than whatever is 
not Unity. But the next stage seems very paradoxical. For it is to 
be argued that Unity is nor different from what is other than it and 
also is not identical with itself. 
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For a container is not where its contents are, since they are 
inside it, which it cannot be. Now Unity has just been shown to be 
both content and container, so it must be elsewhere than itself 
and so not be identical with itself. 

The opposite point, that Unity is identical with what is not 
Unity, is shown in this way. Otherness cannot characterise any- 
thing, for everything is ‘itself and not another thing’. So neither 
Unity nor what is not Unity can possess otherness. And as what 
is not Unity cannot be either a part of unity or an unitary whole of 
which Unity is a part, it is only left for Unity and what is not 
Unity to be identical. [This argument pretends, for the moment, 
that ‘otherness’ is the name of a quality. Of course it isn’t a 
quality —but why not?] 

Next, since Unity is other than what is not Unity, and vice 
versa, both Unity and what is not Unity must exemplify otherness. 
But in their both being instances of the same attribute, namely that 
of otherness, they must be similar in that respect. For that is what 
similarity is, the possession by two things of the same character. 
Now identity is the opposite of otherness. But it has been shown, 
in an earlier argument, that Unity must be identical with what is 
not Unity (146-7); consequently, as the possession of identity is 
the non-possession of otherness, there must be this respect of 
dissimilarity between Unity and what is not Unity. For by this 
argument a suggested shared property is not shared. It follows 
that Unity is both similar and dissimilar both to what is not 
Unity and to Unity itself. 

I skip the detail of the next few stages of the argument. It 
is argued that Unity must be both in and out of contact with it- 
self and with the ‘field’ ; that it must be both equal and unequal to 
itself and the ‘field’, that it must be greater and smaller than it- 
self and the ‘field’ and also older and younger than itself and the 


field’, and also be neither of these. 


Then, to controvert the end conclusion of Ar (M1) it is shown 
that Unity does exist at every time and is there to be named and 
described, known and thought about. 

Finally, since the only way in which a subject can be conceived 
both to have and to lack a given property is that it a/fers, having 
the property at one date and lacking it at another, it is argued that 
Unity changes, develops, decays, and moves as well as being im- 
mutable and static, and that the time of its changings and movings 
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must be a time which takes no time—at which time it is in neither 
of the conditions from or to which its transition is. (This looks like 
a variant of a Zenonian paradox about motion.) 

Comment. Naturally we feel that most of the foregoing asser- 
tions, with the arguments leading to and from them, are absurd. 
Concepts are being played with fast and loose. Those of one type, 
with one sort of logical rôle, are being made to understudy or 
deputise for others of quite different sorts. Different concepts 
should not be treated as if the rules of their co-functioning were 
all similar. Precisely—but only absurdities reveal the different 
tules, and the reductio ad absurdum argument marshals the 
absurdities. 


A2 (M1) 


Parmenides now inquires: From the assumption that Unity exists, 
what consequences follow about rà ada? He will argue that this 
subject too must possess opposite predicates. What exactly does 
Tà ada denote? We have no reason to restrict it, for example, to 
the objects of sense or opinion; nor yet to the Forms other than 
Unity. It must be taken to cover all terms whatsoever, of what- 
ever sorts, which are other than Unity. So Circularity as well as 
Alcibiades, the Equator as well as my present pang of pain, will be 
members of this omnium gatherum. Let us just call it, in racing 
parlance, ‘the field’. 

The field is other than Unity, yet it embodies it. For it has mem- 
bers, being a plurality, and so must be one aggregate or whole of 
those members. Moreover, each of those parts or members must 
be one part or member. A whole is a plurality of units, so it is a 
unit and each of them is a unit. 

But though or because they exemplify it, it is not and none of 
them is Unity. A thing is not that of which it is an instance. So 
since the field is not Unity it must be a plurality or manifold. And 
the argument, which I skip, is developed that such a plurality 
must be both a finite and an infinite plurality, so each of its 
members will be so too. 

Being both limited and unlimited, the field and its several 
members are similar to one another, since they all co-exemplify 
limitedness and unlimitedness; yet since these are opposite predi- 
cates, what exemplifies one must be unlike what exemplifies the 
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other, as what is black is unlike what is white. Similarly it could 
shown, though it is not shown, that the field and its several 
members must enjoy both identity and otherness and both change 


and changelessness, etc. 


Az (M2) 


Unity and the field are an exhaustive disjunction; there can be 
nothing which does not belong to the one camp or to the other. So 
there can be no superior camp, to which both these camps are 
subordinate as members. Hence Unity will have no truck with the 
field, either so as to constitute it ove whole of parts, or as an 
assemblage of unitary parts. So the field cannot be a plurality, nor 
will any number be applicable to it, or to any part or feature of it. 
So the field cannot possess cither similarity or dissimilarity or 
both at once. For both together would be a pair and each by itself 
would be single, and these are applications of number. For the 
same reason the field cannot be identical or different, stationary or 
mobile, coming into or going out of existence, greater or smaller 
or equal 

The conclusion of all the movements of both operations 41 
and A2 is thus summed up. If Unity exists it both has every pre- 
dicate and lacks every predicate, including that of unity. And the 
same holds good for the field too. 


Nı (Mı) 


We now turn to the consequences of the hypothesis that Unity 
does not exist. The proposition that Unity does not exist clearly 
differs in having a different subject from the propositions that 
largeness or that smallness does not exist. So we know what 
‘Unity’ denotes and thatit denotes something other than what these 
other nouns denote, whether our judgement is that there does or 
that there does not exist such a thing. So Unity is something 
which we apprehend, and it possesses and is known to possess 
the attribute of being other than the terms which we have distin- 
guished from it. Consequently Unity, for all that it does not exist, 
ìs an instance of various things. The word ‘it’ applies to it. Being 
distinguished, it has dissimilarities from what it is distinguished 
from, and as it is not so distinguishable from itself, it must have 
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the opposite of dissimilarity, namely, similarity to itself. [We may 
grumble at this step. The inference ‘I am not unlike myself, there- 
fore I must be like myself” contains a fallacy. But what sort of 
fallacy? The inference is valid if I am compared with my father, 
so why does it not hold good in this case? If we say ‘because 
the terms to the relations of likeness and unlikeness must be 
numerically different’, then we are asserting a very special sort of 
‘must’, Namely we are saying that ‘I’ and ‘like (or unlike)’ are 
terms which are of such formal constitutions that absurdity results 
from their juxtaposition in this way. And that és a discovery about 
the formal properties of certain sorts of terms. It shows that 
similarity is not a quality. But the distinction of quality-concepts 
and relation-concepts is a distinction between types of concepts.] 

Being unlike the field, it cannot be equal to it or its members; 
so it must be unequal to them. But inequality is in respect of large- 
ness and smallness (since for two things to be unequal in size one 
must be relatively large and the other relatively small). So Unity 
possesses largeness and smallness [the argument would only prove 
that it must possess at least one of the two]; but as being big is the 
opposite of being small, Unity must, by way of compromise, have 
what is betwixt and between the two, i.e. equality with itself. 
[This is fallacious—but why ?] Unity therefore is an instance of 
bigness, smallness, and equality. 

But if it has all these predicates, Unity must, though non- 
existent, still enjoy being in existence in some fashion. For if the 
above descriptions were true, they described it as being what it 
really is. Unity must be there for us to be able to say or think that 
it does not exist. But also it must not be there, for its non-existence 
is change, and change or transition is motion [this is illegitimate, 
but to see why it is illegitimate is to see something important about 
the concepts of existence, non-existence, and change.] 

Yet since it does not exist it cannot be anywhere or move any- 
whence anywhither. And the other sort of transition, from state 
to state, is also ruled out; for if unity changed in this way it would 
cease to be Unity and become something else. 

But to be exempt from movement and change is to be stationary 
and immutable. So Unity both is and is not mobile, and both is 
and is not mutable. And it also follows both that it is and that it is 
not subject to generation and annihilation. 

Comment. The interesting parts of this movement are the stages 
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where we find the famous argument that that of which it is true 
that it does not exist must be there, in some sense, to accept this 
ascription of non-existence and also to be distinguishable from 
other terms, existent or non-existent. We are enlightened enough 
to say (with Kant) that ‘exists’ is not a predicate or (with latter-day 
logicians) that the nominatives to verbs of existence do not func- 
tion as demonstratives or logically proper names; but the penalties 
of not saying so are here exhibited. Doubtless the rules governing 
the logical behaviour of verbs of existence are still obscure to 
Plato; but that there are such rules and that they are different from 
those governing ordinary predicates, is here being realised by him. 
For absurdities result from treating them alike. Plato seems to 
be ahead of Meinong here. 


Nr (M2) 


If Unity does not exist, it is lacking in all modes, departments or 
sorts of existence. It can enjoy neither coming-to-be nor annihila- 
tion; it cannot be subject to mutation or motion, nor, being no- 
where, can it be stationary anywhere, 

Indeed, it can have no attributes or properties, neither large- 
ness, smallness, nor equality, neither similarity nor difference. It 
cannot even be correlated with a field, for its having such a corre- 
late would be a relational property of it. It has no attributes, parts, 
relations, dates, and it is not there to be known, thought or talked 
about, perceived or named. There is no ‘it’ at all. 

Comment. It seems to follow from this that all negative existence 
Propositions must be nonsense if they are true, since there is 
nothing left to support the negative predicate, So the name of the 
subject of predication is the name of nothing. From this it is a short 
step, which Plato does not take (any more than Meinong did), 
to seeing that the nominatives to verbs of existence are nof the 
names of anything, and ‘exists’ does not signify a quality, relation, 
dimension, or State, etc. 


N2 (M1) 


If ity P i i 
E Unity does not exist, what predicates attach consequentially 
È the field? Plainly the field must by definition be other, yet it 
A RRT A 5 
NOt be other than Unity, since this, by hypothesis, does not 
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exist for the field to be demarcated against it. The field must be 
other in the sense that its members are other than one another. 
Yet, since Unity does not exist, the members of the field cannot 
be unitary or be units; so the field can only be a manifold or mani- 
folds without end. Only of such manifolds can we say that they 
are other than each other—since there is nothing else to say it of. 
Each manifold of manifolds will seem to be single, though not 
really being so. And numbers will seem to be applicable to them, 
though the seeming will be illusory. Derivatively the concepts of 
odd and even, greater, smaller and equal, limit and unlimitedness 
will appear to have application, together with those of unity and 
plurality, similarity and dissimilarity, etc., etc. Yet if unity does not 
exist, none of these concepts can really have application to the 
field. 


N2 (M2) 


If Unity does not exist, the field cannot be single, nor can it be 
a plurality, else it would be one plurality and its members would be 
units, Nor could the field seem to be either single or a plurality. 
For since there is no Unity, there is nothing of the sort for the 
field to exemplify or participate in in any respect whatsoever, 
So the field cannot be thought, even, to be single or plural or to 
be an instance of anything else, such as similarity or dissimilarity, 
identity or otherness, contact or separation, or anything else ar all. 
The field could not therefore be thought to exist. So if Unicy does 
not exist, nothing exists. So whether Unity exists or not, Unity 
and the field both have and lack every predicate and its opposite. 
‘Very true’ is the last word of the dialogue. 

What is the outcome of all this tiresome chain of operations? 
First, ad hominem it seems to have been proved, in the case of at 
least one extremely eminent Form, what Socrates was reluctant to 
believe could be proved, that a Form does undergo hosts of in- 
compatible predicates, and that these disagreeable consequences 
flow not only from the palatable hypothesis that that Form exists 
but also from the unpalatable hypothesis that it does not exist. 

But what does Plato think to be the important lesson of the 
whole dialogue? Here we can only make more or less plausible 
conjectures. 

1. Plato might think that the whole argument proves that no 
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universal can be the subject of an attributive or relational proposi- 
tion; and he may have confused with this the quite different point 
that no universal can be the subject of an affirmative or negative 
existence-proposition. (For he may have thought wrongly, as 
Descartes and Meinong did, that ‘exists’ is a predicate of the same 
category, 1.c. with the same sort of logical behaviour, as ‘is square’ 
or ‘is green’.) Universals are not substances, or abstract nouns are 
not proper names, and sentences in which we talk as if they were 
are logically vicious. 

This conclusion is true, and relevant to the question of the truth 
of the Theory of Forms. So it may be what Plato had in his mind. 

2. But Plato may be apprising himself and us of a seemingly 
more parochial discovery, namely that some concepts do not 
behave in the same way as some others. 

He may, for example, be making the discovery that ‘exists’ and 
‘does not exist’ do not have the same sort of logical behaviour as 
‘breathes’ or ‘resembles’ or ‘is square’. If we consider the concepts 
which occur in our ordinary descriptions and classifications of 
things, they seem to fit reasonably well into scales of genera and 
species. And we can imagine a table depicting all the ladders or 
pyramids of genericand specific concepts, such that any descriptive 
or classificatory concept would have its place fixed for it some- 
where in one and not more than one such ladder or pyramid. 
But there are some concepts which can be peculiar to no one ladder 
or pyramid but must somehow pervade them all. Such are the 
concepts answering to expressions like ‘not’, ‘exists’, ‘same’, 
other’, ‘is an instance of’, ‘is a species of’, ‘single’, ‘plural’, and 
many other: Some concepts are ‘syncategorematic’. 
spn gh eae be tempted to take such concepts, which 

sly y general application, to be merely highly 
generic concepts, perhaps actually Summa Genera. But if we do 
so take them, our enterprise collapses, for just these concepts are 
again required when we attempt to describe the affiliations or non- 
wee between Summa Genera themselves, and also between 

= 1b-divisions, not of one but of all the sort-hierarchies. 
vies e as we may now call them, differ from generic 
irha an eing higher than they in the way in which they are 
a e specitic concepts, but in some other way. They differ 
Beas ss concepts not, for example, as “Even Number’ differs 
» but as “+ and ‘4/~ differ from either. 
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Or again, to pick up again the two analogies which Plato uses 
in the Theaetetus and the Sophist, formal concepts differ from genetic 
and specific concepts not as one letter of the alphabet differs from 
another or as one bunch of letters differs from another bunch 
of letters, but as the mode in which letters are arranged into a 
syllable or word differs from the letters which are so arranged: 
or else as the way in which nouns, verbs, adjectives, etc., are 
combined to form a significant sentence is different from those 
elements or even from the way in which one such element, like 
a noun, differs from another, like a preposition. What a gramma- 
tical construction is to the words of a sentence embodying that 
construction, that a formal concept is to the terms (particulars 
and ordinary universals) which enter into the proposition or 
judgment. 

Now when we treat a formal concept as if it were a non-formal 
or proper concept, we are committing a breach of ‘logical syntax’. 
But what shows us that we are doing this ? The deductive deriva- 
tion of absurdities and contradictions shows it, and nothing else 
can. Russell’s proof that, in his code-symbolism, ¢ cannot be a 
value of x in the propositional function ¢x is only another exer- 
cise in the same genre as Plato’s proof that ‘Unity’ cannot go 
into the gap in the sentence-frame ‘. . . exists’ or ‘.. . does not 
exist’. 

I feel fairly sure that this is something like the point which 
Plato was trying to reveal in this dialogue. I feel this partly because 
the imputed doctrine is true and important and partly because, so 
construed, the dialogue then links on directly to the later parts of 
the Theaetetus and to almost the whole of the Sophist. Whereas the 
first interpretation which I suggested has no echoes of importance 
in either dialogue. 

Moreover, we know that Aristotle was alive to the fact that 
there was a special crux about Unity and Existence; and also that 
these concepts with some others (e.g. Good) did not come under 

1 Jt is worth noticing that the concept of being-an-instance-of, about 
which the discussion turned in the first part of the dialogue, is in fact a form- 
concept, and not a proper concept; the contradictions and circles which 
embarrassed Socrates did arise from his attempt to treat it as if it were from 
the same basket with ordinary relations. However, Plato does not poiat this 
out. We can conjecture that the second part of the dialogue does contain 
(between the lines) the answer to the problem of the first part; but we cannot 
say that Plato was aware of it. 
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any one of the Categories but exhibited themselves in all of 
the Categories: nor were they concepts of the genus-species 
sort. 

And (in Met., 1003b and 105 3b) he uses for both ‘existence’ and 
‘singleness’ the argument which Hume and Kant used for 
‘existence’, to show that they do not signify attributes; namely 
that the descriptions of a man and an existent man are not descrip- 
tions of different sorts of men, 

And lastly I am tempted to prefer this interpretation to the 
other on the score that it does more credit to Plato’s powers of 
discerning the important in logical questions. There is, indeed, 
an agreeable sweepingness in that suggested message of the 
dialogue according to which Plato was proving the general point 
that universals are not subjects of qualities or relations. But its 
sweepingness would only be sanitary, for it would only be estab- 
lishing the negative point that there was something wrong with 
the foundations of the theory of Forms. 

It would have small instructive effect on thinkers who had 
never adopted the belief that abstract nouns are the names of 
substances. 

It would leave open and, worse, it would leave almost unformu- 
lated the profounder question, What is wrong with those founda- 
tions? This question requires the discovery of the difference be- 
tween formal and non-formal concepts—and this discovery is 
required for all sorts of logical problems, and not only this special 
historical one of the nature of the fallacy underlying the special 
doctrine of Substantial Forms. 

One objection to the foregoing interpretation of the dialogue 
is sure to be made. It is incredible, it will be said, that the central 
doctrine of Platon n, namely, that Circularity, Unity, Difference, 
, exist, should be shown by Plato himself to be logically 
vicious, even though he mitigates the cruelty of his exposure of 
his earlier children by showing that there would be a precisely 
parallel viciousness in the doctrine that they do wot exist. On 
minor points, doubtless, Plato’s second thoughts might be expected 
to be improvements on his first thoughts, but that he should 
overtly demonstrate the untenability of the very principles of the 


And cf. De Interpr., 16b, where Aristotle explicitly says .hat ‘is’ and ‘is 
not’ antly in the assertion of some synthesis, and cannot 
be thought except together with what is combined in such a synthesis, 
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system from which his whole influence upon subsequent thinking 
derives is too shocking a supposition. 

But such an objection does less than justice to a great philoso- 
pher. Kant is felicitated for being capable of being awoken from 
dogmatic slumbers; Aristotle is permitted to be fonder of truth 
than of Platonism; those of Russell’s contributions to logical 
theory are considered important which belong to the periods after 
his affiliation to Kant, Bradley, and Bosanquet. Why must Plato 
alone be forbidden the illuminations of self-criticism ? 

Moreover, it has long been recognised that in the whole period 
which includes the writing of the Theaetetus, the Sophist, the 
Politicus, Plato’s thinking is not entirely, if at all, governed by the 
premisses of the Theory of Forms. 

He attends to the theory on occasions, but he does so in a dis- 
passionate and critical way. In the Sophist (246) the exponents of 
the theory of Forms are treated in the same way as are the materia- 
lists; neither can answer the Eleatic Stranger’s puzzles about 
existence and non-existence. Similarly in the Philebus (15). More- 
over, if it is true that the theory of Substantial Forms embodies 
radical fallacies, to praise Plato as a great philosopher, as we do, 
would be consistent with crediting him both with the acumen to 
recognise and the candour to expose them. 

But more important than these considerations is this fact. 
Whatever its sublimity and inspiration-value, the Theory of 
Forms had been from the start, inzer alia, a doctrine intended to 
resolve certain puzzles of a purely logical nature. How can several 
things be called by one name or be of one sort or character? And 
how is it that only those systems of propositions express certain 
knowledge which contain neither the names nor the descriptions 
of actual instances of sorts or characters—namely mathematics 
and philosophy ? 

The Theory of Forms was intended to answer both these 
questions. It fails to be a satisfactory theory, for the reason, 
mainly, that exactly analogous questions arise about Substantial 
Forms to those questions about the instances of Forms which the 
theory had been intended to resolve. And in so far it was the 
wrong sort of answer. 

But something remains. It remains true that every judgement 
or proposition embodies at least one non-singular term or element. 


It remains true that the propositions of mathematics are universal 
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proposition: And it remains true that in some sense, some or all 
philosophical questions are of the pattern ‘What is it for some- 
thing to be so-and-so’ ? (where “being-so-and-so” isan universal). 

The criticisms of the doctrine of Substantial Forms given in 
the dialogue have no tendency to upset these positions even if they 
do not directly yield an answer to the problem which they raise. 
But the road is cleared for an answer to them, a road which was 
blocked by the fascinating but erroneous theory which they 
dispose of. Nor could the new advances have been begun save by 
someone who had himself gone through the stage of being at least 
very familiar with the theory of Substantial Forms. 

In particular, I shall suggest, the road is now cleared for the 
advance which was partially made in the Sophist, where for the 
first time the possibility and the need of a theory of categories or 
types is realised.! The distinction between generic concepts and 
formal concepts is here seen or half-seen, and logical inquiries are 
at last capable of being begun. 

In fine, on my theory, the Parmenides is a discussion of a prob- 
lem of logic—as part of the Theaete‘us and most of the Sophist 
were discussions of problems in logic. Not that Plato says ‘let us 
turn back from Ethics, Metaphysics, Epistemology, and Physics 
and consider some questions belonging to the province of Logic’, 
for these titles did not exist. 

But his questions and his arguments in this dialogue should be 
classified by us as belonging to the same sphere to which belong, 
for example, Aristotle’s theory of Categories, Kant’s separation of 
formal from non-formal concepts, Russell’s theory of types, and 
Wittgenstein’s and Carnap’s theories of logical syntax. 

Whether, if I am right, the dialogue is interesting is a question 
of taste. The central problem seems to me of radical importance 
and therefore interesting, potentially, to any philosopher who 
cares to get down to the roots. But the detail of the argument is 
arid and formalistic and so sustained that everyone must find it 
tedious—in the same way as the methodical dissection of Vicious 
Circle Fallacies is tedious if it is thorough. 

I do not think that the dialogue could or should be interesting 
to a student who is primarily anxious to know Plato’s later views 
about the human soul, or God, or immortality, or physics, or Par- 
menidean Monism. For, as I read it, the dialogue contains no 

* 1 use the word ‘category’ in a less misleadingly precise way than Aristotle. 
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references to such topics and no premisses from which conclusions 
about these topics can be deduced. 

The dialogue is an exercise in the grammar and not in the prose 
or the poetry of philosophy. 

To corroborate the foregoing theory about the programme of 
the Parmenides, I append some remarks about the Theaetetus and 
the Sophist, in which, I think, the same or kindred lines of 
thought are to be traced. These dialogues were certainly composed 
close to the date of the Parmenides. The Sophist, which is a sort of 
sequel to the Theaefetus, was certainly written after the Parmenides, 
to which indeed it makes one or two undoubted allusions and of 
which, in an important stretch, it partly echoes and partly pre- 
supposes a part of the dialectical operations. The Theaetetus was 
almost certainly in part, and perhaps as a whole, composed after 
the Parmenides, and it contains what is probably a reference to it. 


THE THEA 


ETUS 


With the main problem of this dialogue I have no special concern. 
It is an inquiry into the nature of knowledge. It begins with a 
sustained exposition and criticism of the theory that to know 
something is to have sense-acquaintance with it or memory of sense- 
acquaintance with it. It is soon shown that neither this theory nor 
a more generalised analogue to it can account for our knowledge 
about the future, or of the truth of theories about what is right 
or expedient, especially of the truth or falsehood of this theory of 
knowledge itself, or even of mathematical truths. And it is briefly 
indicated that even within the field of the objects of sense- 
acquaintance it will not do. For to know that sense-given objects 
exist or do not exist, are similar or different, single or plural is to 
do or experience something more than merely having sense- 
acquaintance. So a new hypothesis is considered, the gap between 
which and the previous view is of the greatest importance not 
only for the theory of knowledge, but also for our special problem. 
For it is now suggested that to know is to judge, or is a species of 
judging. And this means—to bring together threads from earlier 
and later parts of the dialogue—that knowledge requires for its 
expression not just a name but a sentence or statement. And what 
a sentence or statement expresses always contains a plurality, at 
least a duality of distinguishable elements or factors. Knowledge, 
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as well as true and false belief and opinion, cannot be expressed 
just by a proper name or demonstrative for some simple object, 
but only by a complex of words which together constitute a 
sentence. 

At this point Socrates does something which at first sight seems 
to be deserting the direct path in order to follow up a side-track. 
For he suddenly opens up a prolonged inquiry into the nature 
of false beliefs or mistakes, and is of necessity at once led to debate 
how we can either think or state that which is not. How can I 
either think or describe something which is not there to be the 
object of a thought or description? But I think that this is in fact 
no digression at all. For, first, it is true that I can only be described 
as knowing the same sort of things as I could be described as 
mistaken about. To know is, at the least, to be under no mistake. 
And, second, any description of any actual or possible mistake 
automatically reveals the complexity both of what is falsely 
judged and, correspondingly, of what would be truly judged. 
For to mistake is to take something for something instead of for 
something else. 

So a ‘simple’ could never be the object of a mistake. I could 
mistakenly think that 7 + 5 = 11, and unmistakenly judge or 
know that 7 + 5 = But 7 could not be the total object of a 
mistake, and so, by implication, not the total object of a piece of 
true belief or knowledge either. And this is what was at bottom 
wrong with the equation of knowledge with sense-acquaintance, 
This noise or that stench is not the sort of thing that could be 
described as what I mistakenly believe, and therefore it is not the 
sort of thing which could be described as what I correctly believe 
or know. There must be a complex of distinguishable elements as 
well in what I know as in what I mistakenly or correctly believe. 
What I know are facts, and facts always have some complexity. 
So ‘simples’ could not be facts, though they would be elements in 
facts. Only a proper name could directly stand for a simple, and 
only a sentence could state a fact. 

Now, without raising for the moment the question what are the 
simples or elements of which what I know or believe ate com- 
plexes, or even whether there are any such elements, we can see 
that a complex of elements must be one of two things. Hither it 
1s just a lot of assemblage of elements or it is some sort of union 
of or fabric embodying them. Either the required complex of 
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elements A, B, and C just is A and B and C, so that to know the 
complex would just be to know A and to know B, and to know C, 
which would merely be to go back on the result already arrived at 
and to suppose that what can be named but not stated could be 
what I know. Or the required complex is some sort of an organised 
whole, of which the principle of organisation is distinguishable 
from the elements which it combines. And in this case the principle 
of organisation is something unitary and not to be resolved into 
a plurality of elements; that is, it is a new ‘simple’, somehow super- 
added to the original elements which it organises into the single 
complex. But if we may not say that simples are what we know, 
we may not say it either of this new combining simple. 

This point is brought out by means of the analogy of letters in 
syllables. A syllable is a complex of letters, which themselves are 
not complexes. Now either a syllable is nothing but the lot of 
letters in it, in which case to know it is just to know each of them, 
an illegitimate hypothesis if what I know must always be a com- 
plex. Or a syllable is some ordered arrangement of letters. But in 
this case the order of arrangement és not a lot of letters but some- 
thing unitary and irresoluble. And then it is an extra simple 
element (though not, of course, one of the same type as a letter). 
Finally it is argued, on the tacit assumption that by a ‘complex’ 
can only be meant either a conjunction of similar elements 
(‘letters’) or a conjunction of some elements of one sort (‘letters’) 
plus at least one element of a different sort (‘order ofarrangement’), 
that in fact such conjunctions or assemblages are not more know- 
able but less easily knowable than what they are conjunctions of. 

If knowing was inventorying collections, certainly simple ele- 
ments could not be known. But in fact, whatever knowing is, 
collections are not more accessible to knowledge than their mem- 
bers are. Moreover, inventories are just as well capable of being 
the objects of true or false beliefs, as of knowledge. So the differen- 
tia of knowledge is not to be found in this direction. 

Now this discussion reveals at least two extremely important 
points. 

1. It is true that if the universe contains simples, such that for 
each there could be, in principle, a proper name, the utterance 
just of this proper name could not be the expression of true or 
false belief or of knowledge (in the sense of ‘knowledge that . ..’). 
What I believe or know requires a whole sentence for its expres- 
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sion, and what a sentence states is in some sense a complex. It is 
always possible to find for any sentence another sentence the signi- 
fication of which is part/y similar and partly dissimilar to that of the 
given sentence, i.e. what a sentence says contains parts or factors 
distinguishable from each other and capable of some independent 
variations by substitution. 

Now, though Plato does not make this application, Substantial 
Forms were supposed to be just such simple nameables. And if 
we ask ourselves: What would it be like to be knowing Equality 
or knowing Justice or knowing Existence? and, still more, if we 
ask: What would it be like to be mistaken about Equality or 
Justice or Existence ?, we find ourselves bothered and bothered 
for the very reason that Plato here gives, namely that we know 
that when we describe ourselves as ‘believing or knowing so and 
so’, a proper name cannot go into the place of the accusative to 
those verbs. 

Oddly, Professor Cornford, who approves of the refutation of 
the view that knowing is having sense-acquaintance, since knowing 
is, or is a species of, judging, still believes that Plato’s real theory 
of knowledge, unexpressed in this dialogue, was that Substantial 
Forms are what knowledge is of. Yet this would involve that 
‘Equality’ and ‘Circularity’ do express knowledge, for all that it 
would be nonsense to assert that any such abstract noun could 
express either a mistaken or a true belief. 

Socrates draws attention to an important affiliated point when 
he asks how we can mistake one thing for another either when we 
know both (supposing still that we may speak of knowing ‘things’), 
or when we know one and not the other. And he asks: Who has 
ever mistaken the number 11 for the number 12 or vice versa, for 
all that plenty of people have taken 7 + 5 to equal 11? No one has 
ever told himself that an ox must be a horse or that two must be 
one, that beauty is ugliness or justice is injustice. By analogy we 
might ask (though Socrates does not): Who ever told himself the 
infallible tidings that 11 is not 12 or that 11 is 11, that justice is 
Not injustice or that ugliness is ugliness? 

It is tempting to suggest that the moral of this puzzle and of 
later developments of it is something like this, that while a 
mistaken or a true judgement must contain some plurality of 
elements, this requirement as it stands is too hospitable. Not any 
Combination of any sorts of elements constitutes a possible 
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mistake, or in consequence, a possible truth. ‘7 + 5 = 11 is a 
possible mistake, but ‘12 is 11’ is not. “Theaetetus is Theodorus’ 
is not a possible mistake, but ‘Theaetetus is the son of Theodorus’ 
is. The elements of what I know or believe will not all be of the 
same type. But Plato does not here allude to any such lesson. 

2. But anyhow it is unquestionable that Plato is in this dialogue 
alive to the following matters. What I know or truly believe or 
falsely believe is some sort of a complex of elements, and one the 
verbal statement of which requires not a name only, nor even a 
conjunction of names, but a complex expression of which the 
special form of unity is that of a sentence. What constitutes a 
complex, like a syllable, a unity is some feature of it other than 
any one or the mere lot of its elements, such as letters. 

‘That is, Plato is now considering the places and rôles of ‘terms’ 
in truths and falsehoods, with his eye on the underlying question 
of what are the principles of organisation which govern the 
combination of such ‘terms’. He does not say, nor are we warranted 
in inferring from the contents of this dialogue that he saw, that 
there are some concepts, namely form-concepts, which cannot do 
duty for proper concepts or ordinary ‘terms’, much less that he 
saw that ‘exists’, ‘not’, ‘one’, ‘several’, and others do express such 
form-concepts. But it is clear that he is consciously developing 
a method of inspecting the formal properties of such complexes 
of elements as constitute truths and falsehoods. He knows that 
names are not true or false, that sentences are not names, that 
sentences are not just assemblages of names or composite names 
resoluble without residue into several component names; and he 
knows that nothing less than sentences will express what we know 
or truly or falsely believe. A mere inventory of nameable simples 
would not only not be all that we know, or wish to know, it would 
not even be any part of what we know or wish to know. 

In any truth or falsehood there must be some multiplicity of 
distinguishable factors, and of these at least some perform a 
different sort of function from some others—the order of arrange- 
ment of letters in a syllable does not play the same sort of rôle 
and so is not the same type of factor as the individual letters. Of 
course, Plato has not got a substitution-method, or, what this 
involves, a code-symbolism with which to indicate those similari- 
ties and differences of factor-types which sanction or veto parti- 


cular substitutions. But that there is a co-functioning of distin- 
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guishable factors in truths and falsehoods and that their functions 
are not all similar is, I suggest, a thing which Plato is here clearly 


realising. 


THE Sophist 


This dialogue begins with an attempt to arrive at a clear definition 
of what constitutes a Sophist. Its method is that of dichotomous 
division. Some highly generic concept, which is assumed without 
proof to be the correct one is divided into two sub-species, and so 
on until a point is reached where the concept under inquiry is seen 
to be such and such a sub-sub-species of the original genus. Many 
commentators regard this method of Dichotomous Division as a 
grand discovery of Plato, and some even identify it with the 
Method of Dialectic for which Plato makes his famous claims, 
It is clear to me that the Method of Dialectic as this is described 
in outline in the Republic and in detail in the Parmenides, has almost 
nothing to do with the Method of Division. The Method of Dia- 
lectic has links with Zeno’s antinomian operations, or it may just 
be an expansion of them; but this process of Dichotomous 
Division is an operation of quite a different sort. In particular, 
it is not a process of demonstration, as Aristotle points out. 

Whether Plato did or did not believe that the Method of Divi- 
sion was a powerful philosophic instrument, we can be quite clear 
that it is not so. No philosopher, including Plato, has ever tried to 
employ it for the resolution of any serious philosophical problem, 
and if they had done so they would not have succeeded. For first 
of all it can only be applied to concepts of the genus-species or 
determinable-determinate sort, and it is not concepts of this sort 
that in general, if ever, engender philosophical problems. And, 
next, most generic concepts do not subdivide into just two polarly 
opposed species; usually there are numerous species of a genus 
or sub-species of a species.* And the question whether a sort 
divides into two or seventeen sub-sorts is, in general, a purely 
empirical question. So nearly any case of a philosopher’s operation 
by Division could be upset by the subsequent empirical discovery 
of sorts lying on neither side of the philosopher’s boundary lines. 
, 91b and 96b. 


Aristotle’s criticism of the programme of dichotomous division, De 
n., 642, 


1 In Prior Analytics, 46a, Posterior Analytic 


Part, 
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And, finally, there is room for almost any amount of arbitrariness 
in the selection from the ladders of sorts en route for the defini- 
tion of a given concept. Except in artificial hierarchies, such as 
library catalogues and regimental ranks, there are few, if any, 
rigid scales of kinds. So there are many tolerable and no perfect 
ways of defining most of the sort-concepts that we employ. 

Had Plato wished to exhibit these and kindred blemishes in the 
programme of definition by Dichotomous Division, he could have 
chosen no more effective procedure than that of exhibiting several 
definitions of one and the same concept, all achieved by descend- 
ing different scales of kinds. And this is what in fact he does. He 
gives six or seven different definitions of ‘sophist’, all arrived at 
by different paths. However, he does not say that he is revealing 
defects in the method, and the subsequent dialogue, the Politicus, 
is another exercise in it; so some of his commentators may be 
right in believing that Plato thought well of its potentialities. 

However, there is a pair of concepts which are forced upon our 
notice in the course of the operations which turn out to require 
a very different sort of elucidation, namely those of non-existence 
and existence. For a Sophist is a pretender who either thinks or 
says that what is not so is so, The puzzle which arose in the 
Theaetetus arises again here. How can what does not exist be named, 
described, or thought of ? And if it cannot, how can we or Sophists 
talk or think of it, falsely, as existing ? So the question is squarely 
put: What does it mean to assert or deny existence of something? 

What do Pluralists or Monists mean when they assert that there 
exist a lot of things or that there exists only one thing? What do 
materialists or idealists mean when they assert or deny that bodies 
or that Forms are real? 

Now, it is of the first importance for our main question to no- 
tice certain points. (1) With reference to Parmenidean Monism it 
is shown that the concepts of Unity and Existence interlock in an 
important way without being identical. And part of the argumenta- 
tion of the Parmenides is echoed here upon just this matter. (2) No 
attempt is made to elucidate the concepts of existence and non- 
existence by the Method of Division. The heroic attempt of Mei- 
nong to show that they are co-ordinate species of a generic con- 
cept is not anticipated by Plato. And we can see—as perhaps 
Plato saw—that the Method would not work just because these 
concepts are not sort-concepts, but that there is an important 
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difference between sort-concepts and these two which is the source 
of the inapplicability of the Method of Division to them. (3) There 
are some other concepts, identity, otherness, change, and change- 
lessness which have to be operated upon alongside of existence 
and non-existence. (4) The procedure of investigating the inter- 
relations of these concepts is called Dialectic—which, I think, is 
only remotely connected with the operation of tracing out sort- 
hierarchies which is called Division. 

Now in attempting to elucidate the concepts of existence and 
non-existence, Plato makes use of two analogies, one of which he 
had used in the Theaefe/us. Namely, he compares the ways in which 
some concepts will combine in only certain ways with certain 
others (a) to the ways in which letters will only admit of certain 
sorts of alliances so as to form syllables, and later (b) to the ways 
in which words will admit only of certain sorts of alliances so as 
to form sentences. 

For a syllable to be constituted vowels must be there as well as 
consonants, and for a sentence to be constituted a noun must be 
conjoined with a verb and not a noun with a noun or a verb with 
a verb. If we like to build metaphors from these analogies we can 
say that some, but not all, concepts must be ‘vowel’-concepts, 
or that some, but not all, concepts must be ‘syntax’-concepts as 
opposed to ‘yocabulary’-concepts. And existence and non-exist- 
ence are of these new types. 

It is further indicated (253, 259, 260b) that these two concepts 
of existence and non-existence, together with certain others which 
are associated with them, namely change and changelessness, 
otherness and identity, are in an important way pervasive—they 
crop up, that is, in all the Division-scales in which we locate other 
concepts, in the same sort of way, I take it, as ‘non-existence? 
cropped up in one of the definitions of ‘sophist’. We are reminded 
of Aristotle’s assertion that Existence and Unity and Goodness 
belong to no one of the Categories but pervade them all, though 
his Categories are not, of course, Summa Genera. 

There appears then to be quite good internal evidence in the 
Sophist for the view that Plato was now discerning an important 
difference between types of concepts or universals, and in parti- 
cular that concepts of sorts, which can be scaled with or without 
Precision in hierarchies of genera, species, and sub-species, 
obey very different rules from some others, like existence and 
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non-existence. And the concepts of this latter class perform what 
I may call a logical rôle which is analogous to the rôle of vowels in 
syllables or that of syntax-rules in sentences. They function not 
like the bricks but like the arrangement of the bricks in a building. 

Now the interesting thing is that it is true that existence and 
non-existence are what we should call ‘formal concepts’, and 
further that if modern logicians were asked to describe the way 
in which formal concepts differ from proper or material or con- 
tent-concepts, their method of exhibiting the rôle of formal 
concepts would be similar to that adopted here by Plato. But we 
need not go further than to say that Plato was becoming aware 
of some important differences of type between concepts. There is 
no evidence of his anticipating Aristotle’s inquiry into the prin- 
ciples of inference, which inquiry it is which first renders the anti- 
thesis of formal and other concepts the dominant consideration. 
There is, consequently, in Plato, no essay at abstracting the formal 
from the contentual features of propositions, and so no code- 
symbolisation for the formal in abstraction from the material 
features of propositions. 

There is, of course, always a considerable hazard in attempting 
to elucidate a doctrine of an earlier philosopher in the light of 
subsequent and especially of contemporary doctrines. It is always 
tempting and often easy to read palatable lessons between the 
lines of some respected but inexplicit Scripture. But the opposite 
policy of trying to chart the drift of some adolescent theory with- 
out reference to the progress of any more adult theories is subject 
not to the risk but to the certainty of failure. We cannot even state 
what was a philosopher’s puzzle, much less what was the direction 
or efficacy of his attempt to solve it, unless subsequent reflections 
have thrown a clearer light upon the matter than he was able to 
do, Whether a commentator has found such a light or only a will- 
of-the-wisp is always debatable and often very well worth debating. 

Thus I may be wrong in believing that there are affinities 
between Plato’s inquiries in these dialogues and Hume’s and 
Kant’s account of assertions of existence, Kant’s account of forms 
of judgement and categories, Russell’s doctrine of propositional 
functions and theory of types, and, perhaps, more than any other, 
nearly the whole of Wittgenstein’s Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus. 
Imay be wrong in construing these dialogues as, so to speak, fore- 
casting most of the logical embarrassments into which the infi- 
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nitely courageous and pertinacious Meinong was to fall. But at 
least my error, if it is one, does not imply that Plato’s puzzles were 
so factitious or ephemeral that no other serious philosopher has 
ever experienced any perplexity about them. 


AFTERWORD, 1963 


1. When I wrote this article in 1939 I had paid no attention to the 
fact that while Part I of the Parmenides is in Oratio Obliqua, Part 
II, apart from one initial ‘he said’, is in Oratio Recta. So Plato can- 
not have composed either Part with the intention that it should be 
the complement, inside one dialogue, of the other Part. 


(a) The Parts could, therefore, have been composed at 
different, and even quite distant dates; and the dramatically 
impossible junction of the two must have been made at a date 
later than the composition of either Part. Part I may have re- 
mained on Plato’s shelf, uncompleted and unpublished, for a 
long time after he composed it. 

(b) It follows, too, that my attempt in the article to render 
the questions canvassed in Part II pertinent to those canvassed 
in Part I may have been gratuitous. Old Parmenides tells the 
youthful Socrates that, to become a philosopher, he needs train- 
ing in the Zenonian exercises, of which he then deploys a pro- 
tracted exemplar. He does not say that these exercises carry a 
philosophical moral more relevant to the Theory of Forms 
than to any other philosophical theory. Certainly Socrates’ 
challenge, at 129a-e, gives the appearance of a special relevance, 
but this stretch, like the stretch from 135d to 137b, might be 
the ‘knitting-wool’ which Plato, when he combined the two 
Parts, interpolated to provide some, but not all, of the needed 
continuities. 


2. Thad also paid no attention to the fact that instruction in the 
questioner-answerer elenctic duel had become a part of the 
Academy’s curriculum by about thc middle of the 3 50’s. Isocrates, 
who calls ‘eristic? what Plato and Aristotle call ‘dialectic’, tells us 
this in his Antidosis (258-69), of 354/3. Aristotle’s Topics shows 
us the sort of instruction that he himself gave in the strategies, 
tactics, and tricks of the disputation-exercise. In Part II of the 
Parmenides old Parmenides demonstrates the two-way Zenonian 
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method of argumentation, dressed up in questioner-answerer 
style. If, as I now think, it was Aristotle who in his early teaching 
years, introduced the teaching of dialectic into the Academy, 
partly as a training-exercise for future philosophers, then, some 
way on in the 350’s Plato designed Part II of the dialogue as a 
pedagogic exemplar for Aristotle’s Topics classes. It is no accident 
that Parmenides’ young interlocutor is a namesake of the author 
of the Topics. 

3. Aristotle frequently, e.g., in the Topics (170a-172a), Meta- 
Physics (995b) and Rhetoric (1358a) separates off one class of con- 
cepts from all the rest, namely the class of ‘common’ or ubiquitous 
concepts from those which are proprietary to different branches 
of knowledge. These ubiquitous or topic-neutral concepts are 
those of existence, non-existence, likeness, unlikeness, identity, otherness, 
motion, rest, coming-to-be, ceasing-to-be, unity, plurality, part and whole, 
and a few others. 

Once, in Metaphysics III, (998b and 999a), Aristotle calls them 
not ‘common’, but ‘first’ and ‘highest’, It is the dialectician’s task 
to investigate these ubiquitous concepts, and his study of them has 
something to do with the study of inference. Plato seems to treat 
these concepts in the same way; he calls them ‘common’ in the 
Theaetetus (185) and ‘greatest’ in the Sophist (254). In the Sophist 
(253) he makes it the dialectician’s business to investigate their 
interrelations. 

In the Parmenides (129) Socrates adduces some of these ubiqui- 
tous concepts and Parmenides does so too in 136b. In the 
dialectical Part II the concept operated on is that of sity (or 
singularness), but the concepts operated with are, almost entirely, 
the ‘common’ concepts of existence, non-existence, likeness, unlikeness, 
identity, otherness, coming-to-be, ceasing-to-be, motion, rest, part and 
whole, and unity and plurality themselves. When more specific con- 
cepts are operated with, they are often just specialisations of the 
ubiquitous concepts, as equality is of similarity 

However much Plato and Aristotle differed, or had differed 
about the Ontology of Forms, they seem to be alike in separating 
off the ubiquitous concepts from all the rest; and in making the 
ubiquitous concepts the proper subject-matter of dialectic. In 
Part II of the Parmenides, the argument exemplifies just what Plato 
seems to require in the Sophist (253) and what Aristotle requires 
in the Rhetoric and Topics. When, in my article, I contrasted ‘formal’ 
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concepts with the rest, I did not realise how awake Plato and 
Aristotle were to the contrast, or part of the contrast that I think 
I had in mind. 

4. As regards the detail of Part II of the Parmenides, (a) I failed 
to notice that a good deal of the argumentation belongs to the 
philosophy of arithmetic. Plato is interested in questions akin to 
those which interested Frege. ‘Unity’ often seems to be our ‘the 
number One’, (b) I failed to notice that a large fraction of the 
operations are operations with the temporal concepts of before, 
after, alteration, older, younger, getting older, starting, stopping, continu- 
ing, instant, as well as of the varieties of past and future tenses, 

5. At several points in my article I spoke very loosely of 
Plato’s and Zeno’s arguments being ‘valid’, Now, in Part II anti- 
thetical consequences are drawn from one and the same thesis; so, 
unless the thesis itself embodies some hidden logical trouble, at 
least half the deductions from it must be flawed deductions. We 
can take it that Plato was well aware that something was amiss 
with some of his deductions, just as he, like all other educated folk, 
knew that Zeno had not really demonstrated the impossibility of 
motion. So presumably, like Aristotle, he thought that students 
of dialectic should inquire into the differences between real and 
apparent demonstrations, and do this at the highest possible level 


of 


bstractness. 

The arguments in Part II of the Parmenides are not, like some of 
those in the Enthydemus, just tricks and teasers. They are designed 
to be tasks, and very serious tasks, like those set by Zeno. We 
have nothing to show that Plato was equipped with the apparatus 
to say what was wrong with his own, or with Zeno’s arguments. 

6. I have corrected a few uninteresting mistakes of spelling and 
printing. 


VII 


PLATO’S PARMENIDES 
(1959) 
W. G. Runciman 


MY purpose in adding to the already considerable literature? on 
the Parmenides is as follows: I think it can now be satisfactorily 
established that the dialogue contains no fundamental modifica- 
tion of the theory of forms, but that it nevertheless represents 
serious expression of Plato’s own comments on the theory. Fur- 
ther, I wish to suggest that the second part contains no explicit 
exposition of doctrinal or metaphysical teaching, but that its 
moral is to be deduced from the fact that its contradictions are 
possible at all; that this moral is both more than the need for dia- 
lectical gymnastics and less than the abandonment of the theory of 
forms; that it can be drawn from the consideration of the second 
partin its relation to the first; and that the dialogue can accordingly 
be seen as a coherent and serious whole. 


I 


The dialogue purports to be a reported conversation between 
Zeno, Parmenides, and the young Socrates. Zeno has been reading 


1 I list some of the more important recent contributions: G. Ryle, ‘Plato’s 
Parmenides’, Mind, N.S. XLVIII (1939), 129 f. above, Ch. VI; R. Scoon, 
‘Plato’s Parmenides’, Mind, N.S. LI (1942), 115 ff.; R. Robinson, ‘Plato's 
Parmenides’, Class. Philo., XXXVII (1942), 51 f., 159 ff.; Sir David Ross, 
Plato's Theory of Ideas (Oxford, 1951), 86 ff.; A. L. Peck, ‘Plato’s Parmenides’, 
Classical Quarterly, N.S. TII (1953), 126 ff.; G. Vlastos, ‘The Third Man 
Argument in the Parmenides’, Phil. Rev., LXII (1954), 319 f. below, Ch. XII 
(also W. Sellars, ibid., LXIV (1955), 405-375 Vlastos, ibid., 438-485 P. T: 

h, ibid., LXV (1956), 72-82 below, Ch. XIII; Vlastos, ibid., 83-94; 
eee Ch. XIV; R. $. Bluck, ‘The Parmenides and the Third Man’, Class. 
Quart., N.S. VI (1956), 29 f; K: Johannsen, ‘The One and the Many’, 
Classica et Mediaevalia, XVIII (1957), 1 $. 
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a treatise in which he argues that a denial of monism entails that 
the same subject must undergo opposite predicates. Socrates, 
however, suggests that on the basis of the theory of forms no 
paradox arises, since one particular can exemplify several different 
forms. He would only be surprised if it could be shown that the 
forms themselves undergo opposite predicates. Parmenides then 
proceeds to an examination of the theory of forms which occupies 
the first part of the dialogue. This part (130b to 135c) may be 
briefly summarised as follows: 

Parmenides first inquires what classes of terms Socrates admits 
to the category of forms, and encourages him not to be hesitant 
about those of whose status he is doubtful. He then examines the 
nature of participation between forms and particulars. Socrates 
suggests three explanations in turn, each of which is refuted by 
Parmenides. Parmenides concludes his examination by an argu- 
ment designed to show that if the forms exist they must be un- 
knowable. But he then tacitly admits that the forms must in 
fact exist. 

Before examining each argument separately, we must consider 
the part assigned in the dialogue to Parmenides. Certain com- 
mentators, feeling that Plato cannot have had a greater respect for 
Parmenides than for Socrates, have held that he would not put 
into the mouth of Parmenides criticisms of the theory of forms 
which he (Plato) could not in fact refute. It has further been sug- 
gested that Plato intended the dialogue to be an implicit refutation 
of views which the historical Parmenides might be supposed to 
have held.! However, it is, I think, considerably more plausible 
to suggest that Plato uses the young Socrates to express views that 
he either previously held or was still holding at the time of writing, 
and that he uses Parmenides to present serious comment upon 
these views. This interpretation may be strongly supported on the 
following grounds: 

The dramatic date of the dialogue presents Parmenides as aged 
about sixty-five and Socrates as perhaps twenty. It is unlikely that 
the historical Socrates ever held the views he expresses in the 
dialogue, and certain that he did not hold them at the age of 
twenty. Thus there is no initial reason for supposing that Parm- 
enides will argue from the standpoint which he historically held. 
Indeed, unless the purpose of the dialogue is an anti-Eleatic 

1 This view, already held by Burnet and Taylor, has been revived by Peck. 
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polemic, we have no cause to suppose it at all. But if Plato’s 
purpose is to discuss certain problems arising out of his theory 
of ideas, there is no intrinsic improbability in his putting his 
comments into the mouth of a thinker for whom he is known to 
have had a very great respect. Further, the historical Parmenides 
would certainly not have expressed the acceptance of the theory 
of forms which we find at 135a-d. He does not argue as a monist; 
and I shall later hope to show that we may reject the suggestion 
that in the second part of the dialogue it is Parmenidean monism 
which is under discussion. 

There is an additional difficulty which faces those interpreters 
who hold that Plato expects his readers to detect the fallacies in 
Parmenides’ refutations of Socrates’ suggestions as to the relation 
between forms and particulars. Socrates suggests first participa- 
tion (péðegis), then conceptualisation (vóņpa èyyiyvópevov ev 
yvyais), then resemblance (e’xacbjvar). If we consider all of Parm- 
enides’ arguments false, are we to conclude that all three different 
suggestions are sound? We must presumably assume that the 
refutations are based on a misinterpretation: that is to say, that 
Parmenides is attacking views which Plato never held in the form in 
which they are stated. But if this is so, it must be admitted that 
Plato never does state in what form he really did hold them. For 
if any one of Socrates’ three alternatives is in fact the view that 
Plato held to be correct, then Parmenides must be wrong in this 
instance and right in the others; but in fact Plato represents 
Socrates as driven equally to abandon each argument in turn. The 
interpreters who find Parmenides’ arguments invalid seem to do 
so on the ground that he is guilty of wilful misconception or 
deliberate sophistry; thus in the first argument he ‘illegitimately’ 
holds Socrates to a rigidly literal interpretation of participation. 
But this, surely, is precisely the point of the argument. It is 
designed to show that the relation between forms and particulars 
is not one of literal participation; and this it effectively does, 

That Plato cannot, however, have thought Parmenides’ argu- 
ments fatal to the theory of ideas is demonstrated by his retention 
of the theory after the writing of the dialogue. That he did retain 
it seems to me to be beyond question; and to deny this involves 
rejecting not only evidence in the dialogues themselves, but also 
the evidence of Aristotle and of all subsequent tradition. But since 
certain commentators, including Burnet and Ryle, have sought to 
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minimise or ignore this evidence, I feel that some reference to it 
is necessary. It is of course true that Plato often uses language 
which does not make it certain that he thinks of the concepts he 
is discussing as forms. But the following passages from dialogues 
generally agreed to be written after the Parmenides are to me ade- 
quate proof that Plato continued to hold to his belief in the forms: 
Timaeus, s1b-52c, Philebus, 15a-b, 16c-e, 58c-59d, 62a, Theaetetus, 
185d, Politicus, 284e-286a, Sophist, 249c-d, 253c-254a, Phaedrus, 
277a, Laws 965b—e. I do not cite the evidence of the Seventh Letter 
since its authenticity is not beyond question; but even if spurious 
it is evidence of a kind for Plato’s beliefs, and it is unequivocal in 
the belief expressed in the existence of forms. Further, the burden 
of proof must rest on those who maintain that Plato ceased to 
regard as forms concepts or objects to which he had previously 
assigned this rank. I do not think satisfactory proof has been 
offered. The view that Plato was led by the arguments of the Par- 
menides to modify or abandon the theory of forms is made more 
plausible if we accept the attempt of G. E. L. Owen, ‘The Place of 
the Timaeus in Plato’s Dialogues,’ (below, Ch. XVI) to date the 
Timaeus prior to the Parmenides. But the Philebus reflects no such 
modification as is implied by Professor Ryle (whose view I shall 
discuss more fully later); and most of Owen’s arguments have 
been very strongly disputed by Professor Cherniss, “The Relation 
of the Timaeus to Plato’s Late Dialogues,’ (below, Ch. XVII, cf. 
naeus, 38a 8-bs’, Journal of Hellenic Studies LXXVII (1957), 
247-51.) Not all of Owen’s arguments are dealt with by Cherniss, 
notably Owen’s conclusions about the Po/iticus; but the stylo- 
metric evidence on the question of hiatus remains perhaps the 
strongest reason for agnosticism about Owen’s suggested dating. 

Thus Plato may well have thought Parmenides’ arguments not 
invalid but irrelevant since he believed that the language used to 
describe the relation between forms and particulars is merely a 
metaphorical description for some other true and indefinable or 
as yet undefined relation. But it is a mistake to argue from this, 
as has been done, that Parmenides’ arguments are thereby rendered 
unsound. In fact, they are more damaging than we can suppose 
Plato ever to have realised. For we may ask, as Plato and some of 
his commentators do not, what is the literal relation of which 
Parmenides criticises the metaphorical expression? Now there is 
in fact no answer to this question, either in Plato or anywhere 
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else.! The relation may be regarded as metaphorical to the extent 
that the statements ‘this partakes of greenness’ or ‘greenness in- 
heres in this’ are synonymous with the statement ‘this is green’. 
But for Plato both forms of statement express a relation between 
the pre-existent entity greenness (for colour as a form cf. Epistle 
VII. 342d) and the particular concerned. This relation is never 
adequately defined by Plato. He uses participation in a perfectly 
legitimate sense in the Gorgias at 466a where it is said that rhetoric 
is a part of flattery.? This metaphorical statement we can satis- 
factorily translate by saying that flatterers employ rhetoric or that 
rhetoric is a species of flattery. But no such translation may be 
rendered for the participation in forms of particulars. However, 
since Plato continued to believe in the existence of the forms, he 
must have believed that we must not reject them on the grounds 
that the relation between forms and particulars is not susceptible 
of precise analysis. Such a relation must in fact exist no matter 
how difficult it may seem to be to explain. 

Finally, if we conclude even one of the arguments to be in 
fact sound, this must tell strongly against the view that Parmenides 
is the proponent of a string of fallacious sophisms for which, on 
this view, it is dificult to find any worthwhile purpose. It may of 
course always be true that an argument which is in fact sound was 
not seen by Plato to be so. But if he means to expose the inade- 
quacy of a certain type of criticism of the theory of forms, and if 
some of this criticism is in fact sound as he himself expresses it, 
it seems not unreasonable to doubt whether such exposure was 
his intention. But, as I have said, this does not mean that he 
thought the criticism though valid to be conclusively damaging. 
In fact, I think it is now generally accepted that Parmenides’ 
final argument is unsound (I shall examine its purpose later), but 
that those arguments which deal with the relation of forms to 
particulars constitute effective criticism of the proffered explana- 
tions of this relation. Accordingly I shall now proceed to consider 
in turn each of the arguments of the first part of the dialogue. 

On being questioned by Parmenides, Socrates expresses cer- 
tainty of the existence of forms of likeness, unity, plurality, 


Arist., Met., 1079b 25-6, where Aristotle justly points out rò 8è Aéyew 
elva Kad peréyew aùrâv rà ada Kevooyey dor: Kal peraopàs Ayav 


dhyph., 12c, where reverence is described as a part of fear. 
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justice, beauty, goodness, and ‘all such things’ (130b). However, 
he admits that he is puzzled about forms of man, fire, or water, 
and unwilling to accept hair, mud, or dirt. Parmenides tells him 
that this hesitation is due to his youth and his deference to general 
opinion, but that when he becomes more truly philosophically 
inclined he will be ready to accept all these things as forms. 
This argument presents no problems. It was ethical and aesthetic 
qualities which were the starting point of the theory of ideas, and 
such ideas as unity and similarity had come into prominence in the 
Phaedo and the Republic. However, in the earlier dialogues (Repub- 
lic, 596a, cf. Phaedo, 75c-d, Cratylus, 386d-e) it had been explicitly 
stated that the positing of a form is entailed by the application of a 
common name. The question thus arises whether this axiom is to 
be exhaustively applied; and we need only consider why in fact 
Plato should hesitate at all. An answer seems discernible in the 
language of the early dialogues. Not only were the early ideas 
considered to be the projection of such concepts as beauty or 
equality, but Plato appears to have thought of the particulars as 
in some sense aspiring to attain their perfection. With the moral 
ideas this seems reasonable enough; we may for instance think 
of Socrates as aspiring to the perfect form of justice. In the 
Phaedo such language is used of equality which individual parti- 
culars are said to desire or to fall short of (e.g. dpéyerat 75b). 
Likewise it is not absurd to think of the craftsman as aspiring to 
create a bed or a shuttle which should be as good as possible a 
representation of the ideal form. But when this notion is extended 
to hair and dirt, the danger of absurdity becomes obvious. Are 
we to say that all things which are dirty aspire to the perfection 
of dirtiness? or that all hairs aspire to the perfection of hairiness ? 
Plato seems here to be expressing his awareness of this difficulty. 
But Parmenides’ concluding remark suggests that the difficulty 
does not damage the theory, and that the young Socrates will 
come to accept the existence of an idea answering to every com- 
mon name, The method of diaeresis, which was adopted after and, 
I shall suggest, in part as a result of the arguments of the Parm- 
enides, involves a belief in a natural subdivision of classes, or in 
other words a belief that forms exist in accordance with a pre- 
ordained interrelation between genera and species (cf. Phaedrus, 
255e, Politicus, 262b, and the Sophist as a whole); and the fullest list 
of forms is found in the Seventh Letter (342d), written (if, as is now 
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widely thought, it is genuine) in the last decade of Plato’s life. 
Moreover, Plato seems in the Theaetefus and to a greater extent in 
the Philebus to have come to concede an increasing respectability 
to the world of empirical phenomena; although, as I have men- 
tioned, I do not think there is adequate evidence for holding that 
he abandoned his belief in transcendental ideas. 

Parmenides now turns to his examination of the relation be- 
tween forms and particulars. I shall summarise and comment 
separately on each of the three arguments. 

(1) pébegis. Socrates suggests that the relationship is one of 
participation. Parmenides then argues that participation entails 
that each form must be divided into parts and shared among the 
particulars, Thus largeness will be divided into fragments smaller 
than largeness itself, equality will be divided into fragments un- 
equal to itself, and smallness itself will be larger than the frag- 
ments by which particulars become smaller. Further, if Socrates 
has been led to postulate largeness by observing it as the common 
characteristic of large things, it will presumably share with them 
this characteristic of largeness. From this, an infinite regress is at 
once engendered. 

Comment. This argument is clearly a valid refutation of a 
literal participation theory. It could only be answered by giving 
some other meaning to péOefis, which is never given; and as I 
suggested above, no satisfactory meaning could in fact be ad- 
vanced within the premisses of the theory of forms. It is accord- 
ingly established that the relation between forms and particulars 
is not one of participation in any literally analysable sense. 
Socrates first offered the analogy of the daylight, which is in many 
places at once. Parmenides rejects this in favour of the analogy 
of a sailcloth. He never gives any explicit grounds for his rejec- 
tion, which Socrates accepts. But it is worth remarking why the 
daylight analogy could not in fact avoid Parmenides’ objections. 
To say that different places all share in the daylight is only to say 
that many places are illumined by the daylight at the same time. 
In the same way, to say that many objects at the same time partake 
of largeness is only to say that there are many objects which are 
all large. In other words, the relation is not one of participation 
in its literal sense as in the case of a sailcloth (or a cake or a sum of 
money), which is all that (for the moment) Parmenides has set 
out to prove. 
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The infinite regress (or ‘third man’) argument deserves separate 
comment. Analysis of this argument has been much clarified by 
the comments of Vlastos and his critics. I do not propose to enter 
the controversy concerning the formal analysis of the argument 
itself. Whether or not it is refutable by replacing the ‘self- 
predication’ and ‘non-identity’ assumptions by the ‘separation 
assumption in its explicit form’, the important fact is that Plato 
failed to realise that any instance of an attribute must, even if it is 
a form, have the logical status of a particular. The ‘third man’ 
argument exposes an error which, though Plato did not realise it, 
is fundamentally damaging to the theory of forms. Professor 
Ryle accordingly concludes that Plato had come to realise the 
logical illegitimacy of self-predication.! But had he been fully 
aware of it he would have seen (which he never did) that the 
theory fails because it merely recreates on a different level the 
problems which it was designed to solve. In fact, although 
Parmenides later shows that a resemblance theory apparently 
entails an equally damaging regress, Plato continues to use the 
language of resemblance in the Timaeus, e.g. at 29b, 48c, 49a, sod 
—cf. also Politicus, 285d-286a echoing Phaedrus, 250b—and at 
Philebus, 16d he speaks of the form as being present in (edpycew 
yàp êvoĉoav) the particular. Further, at Sophist, 258b-c we find the 
phrase dlaep rò péya Fv péya; and that it is the form of rò péya 
which is referred to is shown by the phrase rò péya aùró used at 
258a. The evidence of relevant ancient literature not only does not 
reflect any abandonment by Plato of paradeigmatism but offers 
positive evidence to the contrary; for references see Cherniss, 
below, Ch.X VII. We must accordingly conclude that Plato found 
the present passage damaging only to a theory of strictly literal 
participation, and that he continued to believe in some other in- 
definable (or at least undefined) relation between particulars and 
forms. However, that he was aware that problems arise from the 
consideration of the relations between the forms themselves is 
shown by Socrates’ remarks at 129d-e. Some of these problems 
he examined in the Sophist; and they are relevant, as we shall see, 
to the second part of the Parmenides. 


1 Most notoriously expressed at Prof., 330c where the conclusion that 
justice is just seems to be arrived at by a fallacious use of the excluded middle: 
it is clearly absurd to say that justice is unjust, therefore it must be just. Cf. 
Phd., 74d (equality is equal) and rood (beauty is beautiful). 
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(2) vónņpa eyyeyvdpevov èv yais. Socrates now attempts to avoid 
these objections by suggesting that the forms are thoughts existing 
in the mind. Parmenides objects that the thought must be a 
thought of something, namely a form. Thus the problem of re- 
lationship has not been solved; further, on the participation theory 
particulars will have shares in a thought, and will therefore either 
be pieces of thinking or thoughts without thought. 

Comment. It is certainly a part of Platonic doctrine that the forms 
are objects of thought, since it is by thought that they are appre- 
hended and known. But Parmenides’ argument effectively shows 
that to describe them as such does not solve the problem of their 
relationship to particulars. However, it has been argued that 
Parmenides’ argument is illegitimate because it is the minds that 
are thinking about the forms which provide the necessary link. 
But this would entail a kind of Berkeleyan position which Plato 
certainly never held. Are we to believe that although, for example, 
greenness and treeness always exist, green trees only exist when 
they are being thought about? Unless this is so, the problem 
remains, and Parmenides can again bring up his argument against 
the literal participation theory. Socrates accordingly abandons 
his conceptualist theory as an explanation and offers a resemblance 
theory in its place. 

(3) etkacjjvac (napadetypara). Socrates suggests that the forms 
are fixed in nature and the particulars made in their likeness, so that 
participation is in fact nothing more than resemblance. Parmenides 
answers that if two things resemble each other they must both 
possess at least one common attribute. Thus if a form and a par- 
ticular are similar, both must be instances of at least one other 
form; and hence there at once arises an infinite regress. 

Comment. This argument, as Vlastos shows (see below, Ch. 
XII), involves the two inconsistent assumptions that F-ness is 
F and that anything which is F cannot be identical with F-ness. 
But it thereby serves to demonstrate, for reasons more damaging 
than we can suppose Plato to have realised, that the relation 
between forms and particulars is not one of resemblance. To 
posit the resemblance theory entails the belief that forms can 
legitimately undergo the same predicates as particulars; and this 


1 Thus Peck, 136. However, Peck has earlier admitted (p. 134) that forms 
do not depend on souls for their existence, It must therefore presumably 
follow that particulars do. 
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is the central mistake exposed, as we saw, by the first version of 
the ‘third man’ argument. It is a mistake which would seem most 
naturally to arise out of the confusion of forms with ideal particu- 
lars which is implicit in the discussion of geometry at Exthydemus, 
290b or of the bed of Republic, 597a ff. But Plato, as we have seen, 
continued to use the language of resemblance. We must accord- 
ingly conclude that he saw that resemblance could not give a 
complete and satisfactory account of the relation between forms 
and particulars; but he did not see that the consideration which 
renders resemblance unsatisfactory is a criticism damaging to 
the whole theory of forms, 

Certain commentators have tried to circumvent the argument 
on the grounds that the relation is an ‘asymmetrical’ resemblance 
as between pattern and copy." But this cannot alter the fact that if 
there is any resemblance at all it must be a mutual relation; and 
for the copy to be a copy it must resemble the pattern in some res- 
pect, e.g. in colour or shape, Asymmetrical resemblance is a con- 
tradiction in terms, If p resembles g in any respect, this logically 
entails that g will in this same respect resemble b. The common 
attribute thus designated will on the assumptions of the Platonic 
theory be a form. Thus, if the relation between forms and par- 
ticulars is one of resemblance an apparent regress can at once 
be engendered. 

It is accordingly distressing to find that Professor Cherniss 
(see below, Ch.-X VID) still retains his conviction that Parmenides’ 
arguments are invalid and were seen by Plato to be so. He does 
Not repeat his truly astonishing statement (Aristotle's Criticism 
of Plato and the Academy, 1, 298) that ‘even before Plato wrote 
the Parmenides he must have believed that the “likeness” of 
particular to idea does not imply that the idea and the parti- 
cular are “alike”,’ But he still argues that the mapaðeiypara argu- 
ment is invalid because particulars are likenesses of ideas (originals) 
and it does not follow from this that both are likenesses of 
another single original. He further thinks (below, p. 374) that if the 
argument were valid, ‘it would be a general proof that nothing 
can be a likeness or image of anything whatever’. The fact is, 
however, that the Possibility of resemblance between particular 
and idea entails the existence of a common characteristic; and to 
predicate this characteristic of a form is to reduce it to the logical 

* Among them Taylor, Cornford, Scoon, and Peck, 
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status of a particular. If whiteness is white (which must follow 
if white objects are white by resembling it) then whiteness is one 
of the class of white objects. Any two similar objects need only 
be likenesses of another original if the existence of a common 
characteristic is taken to entail the hypostatising of an entity or 
form by resemblance to (or participation in) which they come to 
have this characteristic: but this of course is the mistaken supposi- 
tion which gave rise to the theory of forms. It is only true to say 
that the regress argument against paradeigmatism is not valid in the 
sense that the regress is illegitimate before it Starts, since it accepts 
the paradeigmatic assumption that attributes predicable of a 
particular can (and indeed must) be predicated also of a form, 
Professor Cherniss argues that the relation of a copy to its original 
need not presuppose a common resemblance to a further original, 
Of course it need not, unless we accept the assumption of the 
theory of forms that common characteristics (which a copy must 
share with its original to be a copy) are joint resemblances to the 
same forms. But since this is precisely the wapaSetypara theory 
which is under discussion, the criticism of Parmenides does 
expose its inadequacy as an explanation of the relation between 
forms and particulars. 

Parmenides now Passes to his concluding argument, which 
may be summarised as follows: The forms exist separately from 
the sensible world. They will be correlates of each other, not of 
particulars, and particulars will be correlates of each other, not of 
forms. Thus mastership is relative to slavery, and master relative 
to slave. Likewise knowledge in the world of forms is a correlate 
of the form truth, whereas phenomenal knowledge can only be 
relative to the particulars of our world. Therefore we cannot have 
knowledge of the forms. Further, if divine knowledge is true 
knowledge, it cannot be knowledge of our world, 

It may in some sense be true that there can be no relation be- 
‘ween correlates of different orders or categories. But Parmenides’ 
argument as it stands is invalid, and he himself indicates as much 
by tacitly accepting the theory of forms while putting his em- 
Phasis on the difficulties of converting the objector (133b, 135e). 
cS two examples are in any case insufficient to establish his con- 
tention. It is of course true that mastership is not master of a slave 
in the way in which a particular master is, nor in the way in which 
Parmenides wrongly suggests that it is of slavery. But this does 
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not establish that there cannot be any connection between a master 
and mastership. This conclusion would require a far fuller in- 
quiry into the possible varieties both of correlates and of relations. 
Similarly Parmenides does not establish that there cannot be any 
relation between the form of knowledge and our particular acts 
of knowing, and it is illegitimate to assert that knowledge can 
know anything (134b). Further, if, as Parmenides suggests, the 
forms are in God’s world, God must according to the preceding 
argument be himself a form since there can be no relation between 
the forms and any other category of existence. 

What, then, is the purpose of this final argument? Socrates has 
been shown unable to give a satisfactory description of the re- 
lation between forms and particulars. Parmenides has then adduced 
a separate argument designed to show that any such relation is 
impossible. Now it is clear that Plato cannot have thought this 
final argument valid since it would inevitably destroy the whole 
theory of forms. In fact, we have seen that one of the reasons 
which make it invalid is that in order to prove his contention 
Parmenides would have to exhaust all possible varieties of re- 
lation. Thus the first part of the dialogue seems effectively to 
focus Plato’s attitude to the problem at the time of writing. He 
realised that it was apparently impossible to give a complete or 
satisfactory analysis of the relation between forms and particulars, 
and this difficulty will appear to lend plausibility to the argument 
that there can be no relation because the two are entities of a 
sepatate category. But this will only be so if all possible relations 
are shown to be invalid; and in fact, since our minds are capable 
of apprehending forms as well as sensory particulars, it follows 
that some relation must exist. Therefore, although this relation 
is not susceptible of literal description, its indescribability should 
not be allowed to convince the objector that its existence is 
impossible. 

This analysis is borne out by the remarks that Plato now puts 
into the mouth of Parmenides. Parmenides reasserts the dificul- 
ties involved both in the ascertaining and the expounding of the 
forms. Socrates agrees. Parmenides then allows that if belief in 
the forms is rejected because of these difficulties, the validity of 
both thought and communication will be completely destroyed 
(135a-c). It is difficult, I think, to dispute that these remarks are 
an accurate statement of Plato’s own views; and as such they need 
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no further comment. Parmenides then suggests that Socrates’ 
difficulties are due to his attempting to define the forms without 
the necessary preliminary dialectical training. It is an illustration of 
such training which occupies the second part of the dialogue. 


II 


Parmenides suggests that a selected form should be subjected to 
dialectical examination. But he makes two important stipulations. 
First, the inquiry is not to be confined to the objects of percep- 
tual experience; it is to extend to those entities which are appre- 
hended by dialectic (Aéy) and can be considered as forms. Second, 
not only must those consequences be deduced which follow if the 
selected form exists, but also those that follow if it does not 
exist; and further, the consequences must be deduced not only 
for the form itself but also for those things which are other than 
the form. In addition to Zeno’s original supposition of plurality, 
the following forms are suggested: similarity, dissimilarity, 
motion, rest, generation, decay, existence, and non-existence. 
After a show of protest, Parmenides agrees to perform the demon- 
stration, and he selects unity as being his own hypothesis (137b). 
Unity is accordingly examined under four separate arguments; 
but within each argument, directly contradictory conclusions are 
deduced. We thus find eight arguments set out as follows 


(1) If unity exists, certain specific conclusions can be deduced 
about itself. 

(2) If unity exists, conclusions can be deduced about itself 
contradictory to the conclusions of (1). 

(3) If unity exists, certain specific conclusions can be deduced 
about everything else. 

(4) If unity exists, conclusions can be deduced about every- 
thing else contradictory to the conclusions of (3). 

(5) If unity does not exist, certain specific conclusions can be 
deduced about itself. 

(6) If unity does not exist, conclusions can be deduced about 
itself contradictory to the conclusions of (5). 

(7) If unity does not exist, certain specific conclusions can be 
deduced about everything else. 

(8) If unity does not exist, conclusions can be deduced about 
everything else contradictory to the conclusions of (7). 
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Before proceeding further to examine the purpose and result 
of this exercise, it must first be established that it is the same con- 
cept which is being discussed throughout, and that this concept 
is the Platonic form of unity. I think that any plausible inter- 
pretation of the second part must rest upon this assumption, but 
the assumption is open to two objections. 

First, in the original discussion of Zeno’s treatise at the be- 
ginning of the dialogue, Zeno himself declares its purpose to 
be an attack on the pluralists who attempt to ridicule Parmenides? 
supposition (ds ef év €or, moAAG Kat yedoia ovpBaiver). This is the 
starting-point of all the subsequent discussion of unity. Indeed 
already (at 128a-b) Socrates has referred to Parmenides’ poem in 
which, he says, ‘you assert that the universe is one’. And as we 
have seen, when Parmenides selects 76 év for the dialectical exer- 
cise, he does so on the grounds that its existence is his own original 
hypothesis. 

Second, it has been urged that the ambiguity with which 7ò é» 
is discussed makes it impossible for it to be interpreted throughout 
as the Platonic Form. Cornford (Plato and Parmenides, 112) asserts 
that ‘We shall miss Plato’s whole intention, if we assume before- 
hand that “The One” must stand all through for the same thing, 
and then identify it with the One Being of Parmenides, or the 
Neoplatonic One (or Ones) or the Hegelian Absolute or the 
universe, or the unity of the real, or the Platonic Form.’ He 
further maintains that ‘the One’ is implicitly defined at the outset 
of the different hypotheses. Wahl posits a combination of the 
Parmenidean and Platonic senses, suggesting (in his Etude sur le 
Parménide de Platon, 107) that ‘L’Un c’est L’Un de Parménide et 
Parménide lui-même a soin de dire que c’est de son hypothèse 
qu’il parle. Mais en même temps c’est l’idée Socratique en tant 
qu’elle est unité.’ 

However, both these considerations can be effectively rebutted 
on the following grounds: 


(a) The dialogue is a historical fiction. There is, as we have 
seen, no reason to suppose that Plato will put into the mouth of 
Parmenides anything that the historical Parmenides might have 
been expected to say; and the Parmenides of the dialogue is in 
fact made to express views with which the historical Parmenides 
certainly would not have agreed. Similarly the young Soc- 
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rates is made to hold views which he certainly did not hold at 
the age at which he is here pictured. 

(b) Although certain arguments of the second part could be 
construed as referring to Parmenidean monism, it is clearly 
impossible so to interpret them all; and if Plato wished to dis- 
cuss Parmenidean monism, he would not have done it in this 
intermittent way. Further, at 142a the conclusion of the first 
argument is agreed to be unacceptable; and the whole discussion 
is very remote from the homogenous sphere of Parmenidean 
cosmology. Finally, what would 7ãììa mean to the historical 
Parmenides? 

(c) There are good reasons (to which I shall later refer more 
fully) for rejecting the interpretations of both Cornford and 
the transcendentalists. But the ambiguities of the second part 
do not invalidate the contention that it is nevertheless the form 
of unity which is under discussion throughout. It is clear that 
for the dialectical exercise to be successful, it will only be pos- 
sible for the appearance of plausibility to be maintained if a 
considerable degree of sophistry is employed. But equally it is 
clear that the exercise loses any point it may have if it is not 
the same concept from which the contradictions ate to be 
apparently deduced. Parmenides’ preliminary descriptions of 
the form the exercise is to take assumes throughout that it is 
the same concept which is to be subjected to it, and it is not 
surprising if he has to treat this concept illegitimately in order 
to achieve his object. 

(d) Unity is selected for discussion, as we have seen, out of a 
list of forms. It has been considered as a form from the moment 
(129b) when Socrates puts it forward as such. Parmenides 
accepts throughout the consideration of abstracts as forms. 
Moreover at 129d, 129e, and 130b unity is mentioned together 
with at least one other form. 


But two further questions still remain. First, what exactly did 
Plato understand at the time of writing by the form of rò év? 
And second, why did he choose this particular form for the dia- 
lectical exercise? Leaving aside, for the moment, the meaning 
which Tò êv must bear for the Neoplatonic interpreters, we are 
left with a certain ambiguity in the way it is treated by Plato. 
For in addition to the concept of unity or singleness (as contrasted 
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with plurality) it is also the number 1, the first in the series of 
positive integers; and this mathematical status has, I think, 
received too little attention from commentators on the Parmenides. 

The number 1 is somewhat ambiguously treated both by Plato 
and by Greek mathematics as a whole. For the purpose of calcu- 
lation it was normally treated like the other positive integers. (The 
Greeks had, of course, no knowledge of o and the negative 
integers, and regarded fractions as the expression of a ratio be- 
tween numbers.) Thus at Laws, 818c Plato speaks of one, two, and 
three as on a par with each other. At Phaedo, 1orb-c he explicitly 
states that every two is two by participation in the idea of two- 
ness and every one one by participation in the idea of oneness. 
Aristotle at Metaphysics, 80a counts number as 1, 2, 3. But on the 
whole one is treated as different and distinct from the rest, as at 
Republic, 5244, Phaedo, 104a-b, Metaphysics, 987b, 1088a, Physics, 
207b; cf. Euclid, Elements VII, props. 9 and 15. This seems due to 
the fact that for the Greeks number was a plurality or synthesis of 
units; cf. Euclid VII, def. 2. However, the term ‘unit’ was differ- 
ently understood by Plato from the way in which it was under- 
stood by Aristotle or the Pythagoreans. For the Pythagoreans it 
meant an indivisible material point-unit existing in space: for 
Aristotle it meant either a concept in respect of which objects are 
counted, or one of the objects so counted; cf. Metaphysics, 10888. 
But for Plato the term ‘unit’ can only be understood in relation to 
the theory of the ideal numbers and the intermediates. Here we 
find the same preoccupation with the paradox of unity and plura- 
lity. The discussion of arithmetic in the Republic seems to suggest a 
line of argument as follows: No sensible object is truly single since 
it partakes at the same time both of oneness and of an indefinite 
plurality; therefore to predicate oneness in relation to any par- 
ticular is to express a relation of imperfect exemplification between 
the idea of oneness and the particular concerned. The perfect ex- 
emplifications of the ideal numbers are the mathematical numbers. 
Plato was perhaps led to abstract the mathematical numbers 
through seeing the inadequacies of the Parmenidean system; cf. 
Philebus, $6c-e, Metaphysics, 987b. But he had still to posit above the 
mathematical numbers the ideal numbers, since there are infinitely 
many mathematical 1s, 2s, etc. Thus, we have the unique transcen- 
dent forms of oneness, twoness, and the rest. 

This is not, of course, intended to give a summary of Plato’s 
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philosophy of arithmetic, about which there is still no unanimity 
among Platonic scholars. But I hope it will serve to indicate that 
76 év, although considered by Plato to be more of a philosophical 
than a mathematical concept, can never be wholly divorced from 
its somewhat ambiguous mathematical status. Indeed, at Parme- 
nides, 1438-1444 we find what can be interpreted as an outline 
proof of the infinity of the series of positive integers, and at 149a-c 
a recursive proof of the relation between the number of terms 
and the number of contacts in any finite linear sequence of terms,1 
These passages can hardly accord with a monistic interpretation; 
but they do not, of course, indicate in any way that Plato did not 
regard one as different from the other numbers in kind. In the 
first place it is pervasive in a way that they are not, and is closely 
affiliated with the concept of existence without being synony- 
mous with it; at Republic, 524d Plato explicitly states that the study 
of rò év will guide the soul to the contemplation of true being. 
Further, even if considered purely mathematically, it is essential 
as a fundamental concept to any theory of numbers without re- 
quiring any such theory for itself. I would accordingly suggest 
that the form of rò év meant at this time both of two things to 
Plato: first, oneness, by which I mean the form or idea of the 
number one; and second, singleness or unity. By this I mean what 
I have called the philosophical rather than the mathematical con- 
cept implicit in any proposition concerning an object, concept, or 
class of objects considered as a single whole and distinguished 
from any and all other objects, classes, or concepts. Further, I 
would agree with Professor Ryle that the only feasible translation 
is not ‘The One’ but ‘Unit x 


1 On this and the issues referred to above, see A. Wedberg, Plato's Philo- 
sophy of Mathematics (Stockholm, 1955). 
2I do not think that it is necessary to consider here what may or may not 


have been Plato’s later views on the form of 7ò é and the ideal numbers as a 
whole, However we are to understand the accounts of Aristotle, Theo- 
phrastus, and the rest, it is clear that the closer Plato came to a mathematical 
theory of the ideas the more metaphysically important ò ê became and the 
more closely affiliated to the Idea of the Good; cf. Met. 1091a-b. But there is 
no evidence that at the time of writing the Parmenides Plato had formulated 
any of these doctrines in the form in which they are later described by 
Aristotle; nor does Aristotle ever refer to the Parmenides in his discussion of 
them, It is enough to note in the preoccupation of the Parmenides a fore- 
shadowing (at most) of Plato’s later doctrines. 
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Why, then, did Plato choose this particular form for the dia- 
lectical exercise? We are specifically told at 136e that it is not to be 
the form of any visible object, since it has already been agreed 
that such objects exemplify in themselves the paradox of con- 
tradictory predicates. The theory of forms was suggested by 
Socrates at 128e ff. as resolving this paradox; but he has stated 
at 129b-c that if someone proves to him that unity can be many 
and plurality one, then he will begin to be surprised. It is pre- 
cisely this which Parmenides proceeds ostensibly to do. This 
would seem to suggest the link between the two parts of the dia- 
logue. First, Socrates has suggested the forms of unity, similarity, 
and other such terms. Parmenides raises certain objections direc- 
ted against the relation between forms and particulars, but agrees 
that forms exist; he suggests that Socrates can see no way out 
because he has undertaken to define the forms too soon, before 
he has undergone the necessary training (135c-d). He accordingly 
proposes and carries out his eightfold exercise on the form of 
unity. Whatever interpretation we may ultimately place upon 
the exercise, it seems to follow from the first part consistently 
enough. 

The choice of unity is in no way surprising, since the problems 
and paradoxes of unity and plurality are one of Plato’s funda- 
mental preoccupations during this period. Socrates has already 
raised the question at the outset of the dialogue. In the Philebus, 
Plato again returns to the problem of how the forms can retain 
their unity yet be present in many patticulars. Inthe Sophist, 244b f., 
there reappears the paradox of existing unity entailing a duality 
of unity (oneness) and being. Linked with the problems of unity 
and plurality are those of the 7¢pas and dzetpov and the great and 
small, which reappear in the Philebus and are shown by the evi- 
dence of Aristotle to have assumed increasing importance, to- 
gether with 7d év, in Plato’s later metaphysics. Thus in the second 
part of the Parmenides we may expect to trace both the reflection 
of his present preoccupation and the seeds of his future doctrine. 
But, as we shall see, any attempt to find a positive exposition of 
doctrine must break down over the layout and content of the eight 
hypotheses." 


1 This mistake seems to me to be made by Johannsen in his remarks on the 
Parmenides. To say (p. 22) that the second part of the dialogue ‘deals with or 
touches on almost all serious problems in Plato’s philosophy’ does not make 
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What, then, is the purpose of the exercise? I clearly have not the 
space to examine all the various suggestions made by previous 
commentators. But before considering the more recent inter- 
pretations which (rightly, as I believe) draw a positive moral from 
the ostensible reductio ad absurdum of the deliberate eightfold con- 
tradiction, I propose to deal briefly with the three principal tradi- 
tional interpretations. 

The parody interpretation. This maintains that the object of the 
arguments is to parody and so to ridicule the Eleatic dialectic. It 
is open to the following damaging objections: (a) Plato is known 
to have had a great respect for Parmenides; cf. Theaetetus, 183c. 
Though he may have disagreed with him, he is hardly likely to 
make Parmenides parody his own methods. (b) Parmenides him- 
self at 142a implies that the argument of the first hypothesis is 
inadmissible; if it is a parody, the parody loses its force at once. (c) 
The Eleatic stranger of the Sophist and Politicus has never been held 
to be a parody. (d) It is Parmenides himself who speaks of the 
arguments as 7atdid; if this is translated as ‘jest’ it loses its point in 
the mouth of Parmenides. As argued above, it is not a very effec- 
tive parody if it is the object of the supposed ridicule who declares 
it to be so. (e) Some of the argumentation is in fact sound. (f) 
The parody, if it is one, is not only inefficient but laboriously 
unfunny. 

The transcendentalist interpretation. This finds in the arguments a 
positive statement of metaphysical doctrine, first expounded by the 
Neoplatonists. Against this it may be argued as follows: (2) Such 
an interpretation is nowhere stated or implied in the dialogue 
itself, (b) It cannot take account of all the hypotheses, which cannot 
by any stretch of interpretation all be shown to state (even in- 
directly) some metaphysical doctrine. (c) 76 év as described in the 
first hypothesis (i.e., beyond knowledge, opinion, or perception) 
cannot be equated with the Good of the Republic. (d) As we have 


seen, it is implied that the conclusion of the first hypothesis is 
absurd. 


Cornford’s interpretation. Cornford finds in the arguments both 


1 CE. F. M. Cornford, Plato and Parmenides (New York, 1939), 131-4. 


it legitimate to extract from the hypotheses selected doctrinal implications (as 
opposed to preoccupations) unless the selection is justified by a satisfactory 
interpretation of the dialectical exercise as a whole. 
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positive statement of doctrine and exercise in the detection of 
fallacy. This view is open to the single fatal objection that the 
one impairs the other and vice versa. Further, it is very surprising 
to find both together in the mouth of Parmenides, and it deprives 
of its point the eightfold layout of the arguments. Cornford’s 
whole position is effectively demolished by Robinson, who also 
deals with the view of Professor Cherniss.+ 

Thus, we must look elsewhere for our interpretation. Broadly, 
there remain two approaches. First, there is the view upheld by 
Robinson in the article just cited. This view, originally put 
forward by Grote and supported by Ross, finds no further pur- 
pose in the arguments than dialectical exercise purely for its own 
sake. Second, there is the contention that some indirect doctrinal 
lesson is to be drawn from the total contradictions of the osten- 
sible conclusion. This view is the basis of the interpretations of 
Ryle, Peck, and Scoon. It will be my contention that the most 
plausible interpretation of the dialogue must fall in some sense 
between these two approaches. Accordingly before advancing my 
own view I shall consider individually the interpretations of 
Robinson, Ryle, Peck, and Scoon. 

Robinson’s interpretation. Robinson maintains that the second part 
of the dialogue cannot be interpreted either as a direct or as an 
indirect statement of either doctrine or method. It is purely and 
simply an exercise in argument. Parmenides five times speaks of 
it as yupvacta, Having advised the young Socrates that he needs 
further training in dialectic, he proceeds to present him with a 
series of arguments which require very considerable dialectical 
skill to unravel. ‘The dialogue’ (p. 177) ‘is addressed primarily 
to Plato’s own supporters. . . . It is a manifesto for more dialectic 
and less enthusiasm.’ Parmenides is selected by Plato as the most 
authoritative figure who could be introduced for the inculcation 
of this lesson. In addition to the arguments which he goes through, 
he also recommends to the young Socrates the application of the 
Zenonian method to the assumptions both that an abstract idea 
is true and that it is false. Ross further draws attention to the 
Politicus (265d) where it is stated that the discussion is less impor- 
tant for its bearing on the problem than for the dialectical training 
which it affords. ‘It seems to me a mistake,’ Ross concludes, ‘to 

1 Robinson, 181-6; on Cherniss (‘Parmenides and the Parmenides of Plato’, 
Amer. Journ, of Philol., LIU [1932], 122-38), 166-8. 
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try to trace grains of positive teaching in the wilderness of para- 
dox which the hypotheses present.’ 

Comment. This view is difficult to refute conclusively. While it 
is admittedly hard to find positive grounds for some constructive 
conclusion, it is impossible to dismiss out of hand the contention 
that the arguments have no other purpose than to offer a demon- 
stration of dialectical gymnastics. But the gymnastic view remains 
open to serious objections as follows: 

It is strongly implied within the dialogue itself that the dia- 
lectical exercise will lead to the discovery of the truth, The 
yopvaaia is orginally recommended by Parmenides as the solution 
to the inability of Socrates to answer the questions which have 
been discussed (135c-d). He concludes his description of the 
form the exercise should take with the words ‘if after performing 
your exercise (yupvacdpevos) you are really going to make out 
the truth’ (136c). Zeno declares at 136e that ‘most people are 
unaware of the fact that it is impossible to come upon the truth 
and acquire understanding without this comprehensive and 
circuitous enquiry’. 

It does not, of course, necessarily follow from these hints that 
there will be a direct constructive conclusion from the subsequent 
arguments. It is still possible that the benefit will come by return- 
ing to the original dilemma after the experience gained by follow- 
ing through to their conclusion a series of complicated arguments 
which are not directly relevant. But this seems on the face of it 
unlikely. Such a view is further weakened by what Robinson 
admits to be the defect of the gymnastic theory. “The second part 
of the dialogue is not really, as it professes to be, a case of the 
exercise that Parmenides recommends, but an argument by 
examining which we who read the dialogue may obtain that 
exercise.’? Robinson is prepared to admit this ‘slight incoherence’, 
but accepts it as preferable to any possible alternative. But the 
situation is worse than he allows. He admits that Parmenides makes 
serious methodological recommendations: but if this is so, it must 
at once weaken the gymnastic theory and be weakened by it. If 
the recommendations are not to produce a constructive conclusion 
from the dialectical exercise, what is the point of the dialectical 
exercise? Or if the point of the second half is the gymnastics of 
the dialectical exercise, why are we given the recommendations ? 


1 Ross, 99, tor. 2 Robinson, 178. 
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Further, if the object of the second part is dialectical training 
for its own sake only, we may question whether this is the best 
way of giving it. It is surely curious to perform such training 
without making clear that it is what it is. In the Sophist (259b) 
Plato expresses his contempt for playing upon contradictions in 
discussion for their own sake.1 What is difficult and worth 
while is the careful and critical examination of such paradoxes. 
Now it is possible that no further implication need be drawn from 
this than that such examination is worth while for the sake of 
practice only. But once again it is surely more reasonable to con- 
clude that Plato recommends such examination for the sake of 
some constructive results, as opposed to the mere dialectical 
sophistry of constructing the paradoxes. I do not suggest that 
this one passage from a dialogue written later than the Parmenides 
can give any conclusive hint towards the interpretation of the 
second part, but its implications seem to me to point away from 
the gymnastic theory. 

Finally, we may object that Robinson’s original exclusion of 
any other interpretation is not satisfactory. He adduces strong 
arguments to support his view that the arguments are neither a 
direct nor an indirect statement of doctrine or method. But none 
of his arguments in fact controverts any of the three interpre- 
tations which I am next proposing to consider. These share a 
common basis of interpretation, holding that the eightfold opera- 
tion constitutes in some sense a reductio ad absurdum: that is to 
say, they maintain that a constructive conclusion is to be drawn 
not from the arguments themselves, but from the fact that the 
arguments can be laid out as they are. Thus Plato is using the dia- 
lectical exercise to point out some implication concerning the 
behaviour or nature of the concept under discussion. Robinson’s 
dichotomous classification of doctrine and method does not really 
apply here. Such an implication as I have outlined would, I 
suppose, be described as an indirect statement of doctrine. But 
in Robinson’s dismissal of the possibility that the arguments are 
an indirect statement of doctrine, he takes the phrase in a different 
and limited sense. He considers it to mean ‘proving some pro- 
position by reducing its contradictory to absurdity’? But what 
these interpretations maintain is that Plato is by implication 
deducing a proposition about a concept (or type of concept) 

1 CF. Phil., 15d-16a. 2 Robinson, 76. 
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from the fact that contradictory conclusions can apparently be 
deduced about it. This method of interpretation does not seem to 
be considered by Robinson. 

Ryle’s interpretation. Professor Ryle considers the dialogue as a 
whole to be an early essay in the theory of types. The arguments 
of the second part are designed to bring out the difference in 
logical behaviour between certain types of universal, or between 
formal and non-formal concepts. This is achieved by pointing out 
the anomalies of treating Unity as though it were a non-formal or 
‘proper’ concept such as, shall we say, Yellowness or Justice. 
Socrates has said that he will be surprised if it can be shown that 
forms can undergo contrary predicates; Parmenides by the use of 
the Zenonian method demonstrates that Unity can. Ryle rejects 
the idea that the moral we are to draw is the illegitimacy of treat- 
ing any universal as though it were a substance or a proper name 
(although it is of course true that it is illegitimate). But he thinks 
that Plato wishes to demonstrate only that concepts of different 
logical or syntactical status cannot be made to behave as though 
the rules of their co-functioning were similar. In support of this 
view, Professor Ryle finds indications of a similar awareness of 
this fact in both the Sophist and the Theaetetus, and explicit state- 
ment of it in Aristotle. 

Comment. The one objection to this view is that it is altogether 
too sophisticated. Ryle is indeed aware of this danger, and claims 
little more than that Plato was ‘beginning to see’ the difference in 
types of concept, which is certainly true enough. But I think it 
may be disputed whether he ever saw them at all in the form 
outlined by Ryle. Ryle’s whole interpretation implicitly attri- 
butes to Plato a knowledge of the distinction between semantics 
and ontology which Plato never possessed. Now this distinction 
is obviously relevant to a critical examination of Plato’s views, 
and it is a distinction of which Aristotle was certainly aware. But 
there is abundant evidence in Plato’s dialogues that he himself 
was not—that is to say, that he was incapable of distinguishing 
a purely logical or syntactical question as such. Such questions 
are indeed implicit in both the Sophist and the Theaetetus, but I 
do not think it can satisfactorily be demonstrated that they are 
ever more than implicit. 

This is primarily because for Plato such discussions were neither 
about logic or syntax, but about forms. Now it is possible and 
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indeed likely that in the Parmenides Plato may be using the dialec- 
tical exercise to point to some conclusion about one or more 
forms. But from this to assert that he is saying something about 
the logical behaviour of one or more concepts is at once mis- 
leading. Similarly, it is misleading to find in the Sophist the dis- 
covery of the copula; it is the discovery of the properties of a 
certain form. Robinson rightly remarks of the Sophist in his 
article, ‘Plato’s Consciousness of Fallacy’, Mind, N.S. LI (1942), 
114, that ‘Not provided with any semantic concepts, and mistaking 
the ontological nature of his subject matter, Plato has yet contrived 
to get wonderfully close to certain facts about language.’ Some 
of these facts were stated by Aristotle, but this is no evidence 
that Plato saw them as such. The description of a hierarchy of 
forms cannot really be called an exercise in logical syntax. Simi- 
larly, although the Theaefetus points out that knowledge must be 
of a complex of simple elements, Plato does not draw the conclu- 
sions implicit in this discovery; and indeed Socrates’ ‘dream’ is 
propounded only to be refuted (202d ff.). Ryle tells us that Plato 
‘is consciously developing a method of inspecting the formal 
properties of such complexes of elements as constitute truths and 
falsehoods’, But this is unwarrantable. It is certainly true that the 
notion put forward in Socrates’ ‘dream’ has important implica- 
tions on how we are to interpret such a statement as ‘Unity exists’. 
But Plato does not inquire into such implications. He points out 
that it is possible mistakenly to believe that seven plus five equals 
eleven, whereas it is impossible to mistake the number eleven 
for the number twelve. But he never considers whether the simple 
elements of knowledge will be of different logical type, or in what 
way ‘unity exists’ is a statement of a different order from ‘twelve 
is the sum of seven and five’. 

Further, we may object that if Plato had in fact been aware of 
the considerations which Ryle imputes to him, they would entail 
a revision of the theory of ideas of a kind which there is no 
evidence that Plato made. That he was aware that certain forms 
possess very different properties from others has already been 
admitted; and the Sophist does embody certain modifications of 
the early theory of forms. But to say that he was aware of 


1 I am, of course, aware of the continuing discussion of this problem. I do 
not propose to enter this discussion here: but see for example J. L. Ackrill, 
‘Plato and the Copula: Sophist, 251-259", below, Ch. X. 
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difference in logical status would imply a pervasive recognition of 
the illegitimacy of treating the forms in a logically anomalous 
way, e.g. by making them the subjects of predicative statements of 
the form ‘justice is just’ as opposed to perfectly meaningful 
statements of the noun-copula-adjective form such as ‘justice 
is commendable’. There is no evidence, however, that Plato ever 
fully realised the fundamental antinomy involved in the notion 
that the ideas are instances of themselves; and as I shall hope to 
show, it is not necessary to interpret the second part of the 
Parmenides as an implicit recognition of this antinomy. Professor 
Ryle suggests that some such recognition is likewise implicit in 
the first part. But the conclusion of the first part surely implies, 
as I have tried to show, that Plato cannot have seen how damaging 
this consideration in fact is. Ryle is prepared to dismiss the ob- 
jection that his interpretation of the dialogue imputes to Plato 
the overt demonstration of the logical untenability of the very 
principles of his system. Why, he asks, must Plato be forbidden 
the illumination of self-criticism? Now clearly there is nothing 
impossible in itself about the notion that Plato or any other philo- 
sopher may make drastic revisions of his own tenets. But in 
Plato’s latest writings there is no evidence of such a drastic 
revision. As far as we know, he continued long after the writing 
of the Parmenides to hold to some version, at least, of the doctrine 
of substantial forms. The conclusion seems to be that we cannot 
accept an interpretation of the dialogue which finds in it argu- 
ments (however true) which can only be formulated in the light 
of later philosophical developments. 

Peck’s interpretation. This holds the purpose of the arguments to 
be to show that 76 év is not a legitimate form. Plato puts into the 
mouth of Parmenides a sequence of verbal sophistries in order to 
illustrate the error of positing forms on the basis of deceptive 
verbal images. The statement ‘x is just’ is a legitimate example of 
pélegıs from which we are entitled to posit the existence of the 
form justice; ‘x is one’ is on the other hand an illegitimate ex- 
ample of péĝegıs. No form of ‘the One’ exists, just as no form of 
TÒ uù dv or of Bdzepov exists. A particular is not one through par- 
ticipation in the form of ‘the One’ but through participation in a 
form which is one. The same is true of ‘Being’. Any form exists 
and is single of its own nature, not through participation in 
otota or 76 év. ‘ “Oneness” is a non-significant abstraction in the 
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sense that “one” means something different in every case just 

s “other” meant something different in every case. “One man” 
consists of several parts and one man is not the same as one leg.” 
Socrates has stated that he would be surprised if Zeno could show 
that ‘the One itself’ is many. Plato demonstrates that this cannot 
be shown simply because ‘the One itself’ is not a form. Peck 
supports this argument by reference to his analysis of the péyiora 
yén of the Sophist. He holds that we are to conclude from the 
Sophist that 76 uù dv, Odrepov, raùróv, and 76 dy (odaia) are not true 
forms: and we are to draw a similar conclusion for 70 év in the 
Parmenides. 

Comment. We must first inquire whether this rejection of 7ò ëv 
as a form is borne out by Plato’s subsequent teaching. In the first 
place, there is no explicit statement in Plato that 76 év is to be denied 
the rank of idea, and outside the Parmenides nothing which so far 
as I know has ever been regarded as an implicit statement to this 
effect. Nor is there any evidence in Aristotle which might support 
this contention. Within the dialogue itself, unity is referred to 
among ‘the forms themselves, such as similarity, dissimilarity, 
plurality, unity, rest, motion, and all the other concepts of this 
kind’ (129d-e). Are we then to conclude that these are likewise 
to be rejected as forms? Similarity is referred to by Parmenides 
at 131a in the same breath with size, beauty, and justice. At 130b 
Socrates has expressed equal certainty about the existence of 
forms of similarity, unity, and plurality and about forms of justice, 
beauty, and goodness. This does not, of course, prove that Plato’s 
intention was not to recant in part this earlier doctrine of his 
own which he puts into the mouth of the young Socrates. 
But if this is so, it is surely surprising to find reference at 
Theaetetus, 185c-186b to existence, non-existence, similarity, 
dissimilarity, unity, plurality, goodness, badness, beauty, and 
ugliness as concepts alike distinguished by thought rather than 
by sense. 

But the most damaging objection to Peck’s interpretation is 
what I described above as the mathematical status of rò ëv. Here 
the evidence overwhelmingly demonstrates that not only did 
Plato believe in a form of Oneness, but that he assigned to it 
increasing importance. The belief is first explicitly stated in the 
Phaedo that things are one by partaking in the form of oneness. 

1 This is in fact suggested by Peck, 38. 
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Now not only is there no evidence that Plato abandoned this 
view; but the Philebus (s6c-e), which is generally agreed to have 
been written after the Parmenides, seems to confirm the theory of 
mathematical numbers which we find implied in the Republic and 
the Phaedo and which is attributed to Plato by Aristotle. Peck’s 
claim that Oneness is a ‘non-significant abstraction’ is argued on 
the grounds that ‘one bicycle consists of various parts and the 
oneness of a bicycle is not the same as the oneness of a wheel’.! 
But it is precisely as a solution to this problem that Plato con- 
ceived the notion of the mathematical unit as I have earlier out- 
lined it. It is certainly true that for Plato the oneness of a bicycle 
would differ from the oneness of a wheel. But as we have seen it 
is the mathematical one which is the true and perfect exemplifi- 
cation of the ideal one. Are we to infer from the Parmenides that 
Plato abandoned the belief in the ideal numbers? Certain prob- 
lems do indeed exist concerning Plato’s later beliefs as to the 
relation between the ideal numbers and the other ideas, but there 
is no evidence that he ever denied them the rank of ideas. How- 
ever, Peck seems to suggest that it is only oneness which is not a 
form; if it were a form it is difficult to see how it could generate 
other forms together with the great and small, whereas in fact 
any form or particular must of its proper nature exist and be one, 
not through participation in forms of unity and existence. The 
objection to this view is not that it is necessarily unsound, but 
that there is no evidence that Plato held it, any more than that he 
was aware of the antinomy of the ideas being instances of them- 
selves. An independent consideration of this kind cannot be 
evidence in support of the view that Plato rejected rò é as a 
form. Peck’s view must rest solely on his interpretation of the 
Parmenides itself, and I hope I have said enough to show that 
here the view must be rejected. 

Scoon’s interpretation. Scoon maintains that Plato wishes to show 
the illegitimacy of reasoning with abstract concepts which have 
no reference to the particulars of experience. He too holds that 
the ideas with which Parmenides concerns himself in the second 
part of the dialogue are not forms. Plato is repudiating a rational- 
ism that fails to take account of the visible world, by showing that 
such a failure allows contradictory and stultifying ambiguities 
in thought. However difficult it may be to formulate the relation 

1 Peck, 136-7. 
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of ideas to particulars, it is hopeless to try to consider abstract 
concepts without reference to particulars at all. 

Comment. This view differs from Peck’s in one important res- 
pect. Peck holds that Plato begins with the assumption that unity 
and the rest are forms, and then shows by the reductio ad absurdum 
that unity is not. Scoon seems to imply that the assumption is 
never made, but that the concepts dealt with cannot be forms 
because they do not have reference to particulars. I do not think 
this viewis tenable. As we have already seen, the implications in the 
dialogue point strongly to the view that unity is throughout con- 
sidered as a form. Further, we know that Plato certainly believed 
it possible to make statements about the ideas in the abstract, 
if only to say that they are instances of themselves. Now in his 
writings after the Parmenides we seem to find no abandonment of 
his belief in the transcendental nature of the ideas.! In particular 
the transcendent view is clearly expressed in the Timaeus, 5 1b-52d, 
where the ideas are considered as pre-existent entities outside 
space and time. Finally, we may again urge the mathematical 
status of rò &. Here it may be true that number must be derived 
originally from the perception of sensible particulars; but we 
certainly cannot say that Plato thought it impossible to formulate 
abstract truths about mathematics without reference to percep- 
tible objects. It is clearly true that Plato is demonstrating that the 
discussion of unity in the abstract can apparently lead to con- 
tradictory conclusions. But it seems unwarrantable to infer from 
this that the moral he wishes to point is that all discussion about 
abstract concepts must be conducted with reference to particulars. 
This would entail that he believed it impossible to make meaning- 
ful predicative statements about forms except in so far as they 
are immanent in particulars. That Plato did not in fact believe 
this can be shown from passages taken from all the periods 
of his writing where the transcendent nature of the forms is 
clearly expressed, e.g., in addition to the passage from the 
Timaeus already cited, Phaedo, 78, Republic, 500, Phaedrus, 247, 
Philebus, 59. 

Iam of course aware that the brief treatment I have given them 
does not do full justice to any of the interpretations which I have 
outlined. But I hope enough has been said to show that none of 


1Cf, Harold Cherniss, Aristotle's Criticism of Plato and the Academy, I 
(Baltimore, 1944), 214 n. 128. 
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them can be regarded as satisfactory. Accordingly it only remains 
to offer some comments of my own. 

The crux of the problem is that we are led to expect that the 
dialectical exercise will enable us to resolve the difficulties on which 
our attention has been focused in the first part of the dialogue. 
But for this, we could without difficulty see the relation of the 
second part to the first. It could be seen as raising the paradoxes 
apparently arising from the relation of forms to each other in the 
same way that the first part raised those apparently arising from 
the relation of forms to particulars. The conclusion put into 
Parmenides’ mouth at the end of Part I would then be applicable 
to both parts, namely that in spite of these difficulties the forms 
must exist since without them the significance of all thought 
and discourse will be destroyed. The aporetic nature of the dia- 
logue as a whole need not of itself be surprising. In the Theaetetus 
Socrates and Theaetetus are represented as unable to define know- 
ledge; but no one will maintain that Plato, either before or after 
writing of the Theaetetus, believed that there was no such thing. 
However, the transitional passage of the Parmenides suggests that 
the gymnastic exercise will actually help to circumvent or to 
solve the problems with which the young Socrates has found him- 
self faced. It is my purpose to suggest how Plato may have thought 
this to be so. 

There is one important hint within the transitional passage. At 
135c-d Parmenides attributes young Socrates’ difficulties to his 
having prematurely undertaken to define the forms without the 
necessary training: IIpq ydp, etmeiv, npiv yupvacbivar, © Ldxpares, 
Spilecbar emyerpets xaddv ré re Kat Sixatov ral dyafdv Kal êv 
éxaorov rôv ei8dv. This does not mean that the dialectical exercise 
will explicitly be an exercise in definition. In fact it is a series of 
deductions not from hypothetical definitions but from an existen- 
tial hypothesis and its denial. But it is clearly implied that the 
exercise will throw light on problems arising from premature 
and misguided definition of forms. I do not propose to discuss the 
whole question of Socratic definition.! But a few remarks are 
relevant at this point. Definitions are offered and either accepted 
or rejected in dialogues both before and after the Parmenides. 
But we nowhere have what Plato professes to regard as a complete 

1 On the question in general I am entirely in agreement with the analysis 
of Richard Robinson, P/ato’s Earlier Dialectic, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 1953), 49-60. 
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definition of a form as such. At Theaetetus, 147c he gives an ex- 
ample of what he would regard as a satisfactory answer to the 
“What is X? question. To ‘What is mud ?’ a satisfactory answer is 
‘Earth mixed with water’. But Plato clearly would not regard this 
as a satisfactory answer to the question ‘What is the form of mud?” 
It is certainly not earth mixed with water. But is it earthiness 
mixed with wateriness? Or is it adr) ý} yj mixed with aùrô 7 
dyp@? Since at Parmenides, 130c, when young Socrates expressed 
hesitancy about the existence of a form of mud, he was advised not 
to be squeamish, we must suppose that Plato thought such a form 
did exist. Presumably he thought that it stood in some relation to 
the forms of earth and water, and this relation we may suppose 
he came to regard as discernible by the method of diaeresis, But 
that discernment of diaeresis of the interrelations between forms, 
not descriptive definition of these forms, is the solution Plato 
hoped to find for young Socrates’ dilemma, is, I shall contend, 
precisely the moral of the Parmenides. Definition of the essence 
whose reality was entailed by Plato’s ontological presupposi- 
tions was at all stages the object of the vaunted science of dialectic. 
But after the Parmenides Plato adopts an entirely different method. 
The remarks of young Socrates at Parmenides, 129b-e may be taken 
to show that Plato had become aware of the problems posed by the 
relations necessarily entailed within the world of forms; and it is 
diaeresis, not hypothesis, which is brought to bear on these prob- 
lems in the Sophist. 

It is arguable both on these and other grounds whether ‘define’ 
is the best translation for dpitecbac (or dpitew: I can find no 
distinction between Plato’s use of the active and middle when he 
is using the verb in this sense). However, I shall be using ‘defini- 
tion’ to mean what I think dpitecfac meant to Plato; and some 
further comment is therefore necessary. There are places in the 
dialogues where ‘designate’, ‘distinguish’, or ‘determine’ appears 
to be a better translation than ‘define’. At Gorgias, 470b eté riva 
Spov ópíčņ seems to mean ‘what criterion do you propose?” 
At Phaedo, 104e (ô roivuv éAeyov dpiaacbar) épitecbar seems to mean 
little more than ‘settle’ or ‘decide’, But the underlying idea is in 
all cases the search for essential attributes. At Sophist, 246b raùròv 
adpa kal odoiay ópıópevot means not what we should mean by 
‘defining odota’ as oôpa so muchas ‘identifying odoia and oôpa’, At 
Theaetetus, 187c where the question is asked, rhv dAnO_ Sógav 
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émar7pny pity; the point is not ‘do you propose to designate true 
opinion by the word knowledge?’ but ‘is true opinion what know- 
ledge really is?” I think that Plato’s idea of definition was further 
reinforced by his confusion of description and reference which we 
find in the Cratylus; cf. esp. 388b, 428e, 435d.1 Plato thought that 
to name something was to describe it, and that you could not 
really say anything useful about it without having grasped its 
essential nature; for this second point, cf. Meno, 86d-e, Protagoras, 
360e-361a, Theaeretus, 196d-e. Thus for Plato a full definition 
(although he sometimes seems only to want a distinguishing mark, 
as at Euthyphro, 6d-e) must be not any equivalent or synonym but 
a descriptive account of those essential attributes of the thing 
itself which make it what it is. This is what Socrates is described 
by Parmenides at Parmenides, 135c-d as having attempted to do 
without the necessary training. It is clear that in the case of forms 
this will involve statements describing interrelations existing be- 
tween forms, to which Plato hints that he has hitherto paid too 
little attention. It is this that I mean when I talk about ‘definition’ 
in the remainder of this article. 

We are now in a position to consider how a constructive moral 
may be implicit in the dialectical exercise. This must first involve 
the difficult question of how far Plato regarded the argumentation 
as valid or invalid. If he was clear in his own mind about the 
relative merits of the deductions, it is possible that we should 
interpret the exercise as giving a practice in argumentation which, 
after the fallacies have been successfully detected and weeded 
out, will leave a residue of sound doctrine adequate to explain 
the relation of such forms as unity both to the other forms and to 
particulars. On this view, all possible conclusions are to be drawn 
from both the existential hypothesis and its denial, in order that 
those which are sound may be extracted from the rest and accepted 
as valid. Unfortunately, for reasons which I shall now give, I do 
not think this is possible. But I also shall hope to show that hypo- 
theses (4) to (8) have an independent value apart from the rest. 

It is extremely difficult to distinguish clearly what in fact are the 
ambiguities on which the arguments of the exercise rest. However, 


1 CF. Robinson, ‘A Criticism of Plato’s Cratylus’, Phil, Rev., LXV (1956), 
324-41, esp. p. 337. Against, Ronald B. Levinson, ‘Language and the 
Cratylus: Four Questions’, Rev. of Met., XI (1957), 28-41, esp. p. 37. Levin- 


Son’s treatment, however, is extremely cursory, 
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I follow Robinson in concluding that there appear to be three 
principal fallacies: confusion of identity and attribution; confusion 
of an adjective with the substantive characterised by it; and the 
fallacy of reification. To these I would add a misunderstanding of 
the notion of nonexistence which underlies almost all the argu- 
mentation of hypotheses (5) and (6), where deductions are made 
about the nature of a unity which, ex hypothesi, does not exist. 
Some of the arguments appear so crassly fallacious (Robinson 
cites, for example, 139d-e, 147c, and 157c-d) that it seems impos- 
sible not to feel that Plato saw them to be so. But I am doubtful 
whether, at least until the time of writing the Sophist, he was more 
than dimly aware of the nature of the fallacies involved. Some hint 
of a consciousness of ambiguity appears as early as Exthydemus, 
278b; but ri Tv dvopdrwv dagopav, which is there referred to, 
seems to mean no more than examples as crass as puns. We may be 
reluctant to believe that Plato saw nothing wrong with the argu- 
ments of Parmenides, 146d-e concerning sameness and difference; 
but his statement at Sophist, 256a that où yàp drav eimwpev adriy 
ravrov Kal pù radrov duoiws eipýrapev reads more like a discovery 
than the recapitulation of a recognised ambiguity, nor is there 
even a hint of it before its occurrence here. Reification and the 
confusion between an adjective and the substance it characterises 
are both inherent in the theory of forms itself, but, as I have 
tried to demonstrate, there is no warrant for holding the Parm- 
enides to be a recantation of the theory. The confusion about non- 
existence seems blatant at 161c-d. But until he formulated his 
answer about nonexistence in the Sophist, it is not impossible that 
Plato could not see why a nonexistent unity, being not equal, need 
not therefore be unequal. 

Thus it seems improbable that Plato saw at all clearly where and 
why the arguments of the exercise are fallacious; and accordingly 
it is highly unlikely that he expected his readers to be able to do 
so. The view that he does not distinguish in value between the 
deductions is reinforced by their layout. Each conclusion appears 
to be deduced only in order to furnish the requisite antithesis. 
At 137c it is argued that if unity is one it can have no parts, 
at 142c-d that it must have the two parts of unity and existence. 
At 146a existent unity is both at rest and in motion; at 162e non- 
existent unity is likewise both at rest and in motion. To cite 
further examples would merely be tedious. What renders conclu- 
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sive the view that no residual doctrine can be intended to remain 
after the detection of fallacies is that on any conceivable view of 
Plato’s awareness of the fallacies it is impossible to see what this 
doctrine would be. One example will be adequate to illustrate this. 
At 155d the conclusion that unity is knowable (which Plato must 
have thought sound) is reached on the curious grounds that it 
sts in time, therefore there will be something of it (ety dv rt 
éxeivw kat éxeivov), therefore there will be knowledge and opinion 
and perception of it. But at 141d-142a it has been shown un- 
knowable because extratemporal, although in the Timaeus Plato 
appears to regard the forms as outside space and time. I accordingly 
conclude that Plato does not distinguish in logical merit between 
the different deductions, and that the moral of the exercise must 
lie in the fact that the contradictions ate possible at all. 

However, that there is a discernible purpose in the last four 
hypotheses as a whole is hinted by the discussion at the very 
beginning of the dialogue (128d). The purpose of the treatise which 
Zeno has been reading is said to be to show that the denial of a 
certain hypothesis leads to contradictions worse than those result- 
ing from its assertion. Now the conclusion of hypotheses (4) 
to (8) is summarised by the assertion at 166b-c, that if unity does 
t then nothing exists (odxosv Kad ovdniPSnv el etroyev ev 
et pù €or ob8& dort, pôs äv ctmoyer). Plato surely regarded 
this conclusion as more absurd than the apparent possession by 
unity and råa of contradictory predicates. This consideration 
does not, of course, provide the solution to these paradoxes. 
But the amplified Zenonian method has at least shown grounds 
for not concluding from these paradoxes that unity does not 
exist, Effort to resolve them will still be worth while. It remains to 
show how Plato may have thought such effort more likely to 
succeed after the performance of the dialectical exercise as a 
whole. 

I wish to suggest that the moral of the exercise is that forms are 
not definable by deduction from existential hypotheses. Ex- 
haustive application of this method has been shown to lead as 
legitimately to one set of contradictory conclusions as to another. 
This does not of itself resolve the difficulties in which Socrates 
finds himself, but it shows how these difficulties can arise and 
hints that some other method is necessary. This method is the 
method of diaeresis. That it is not expounded in the dialogue 
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itself is not surprising. Parmenides twice (134e-135b, cf. 133b) 
stresses the length of time and discussion necessary to over- 
come the difficulties of the theory of forms. But that diaeresis 
was Plato’s answer to the problems of premature definition is 
shown by a passage in the Phaedrus, (277b) where definition is 
declared necessary to the knowledge of truth and unequivocally 
associated with the method of diaeresis: IIpiv dv ms 76 
éxdorwy eiñ mepi dv A€yer Ñ ypdder kar’ abró te wav dpilecBbae 


re dAnbes 


Swvards yévnrae dpradpevds re náv Kar’ ety pexpt toô drpotrov 
réuvew emornf. (Cf. 265d-266c.) The gymnastic exercise 
shows that the properties of unity and its relations with 7d\Aa 
cannot be deduced from the premiss of its existence, although 
denial of its existence will engender both for itself and 7dAAa con- 
tradictions which are at least as absurd. It thus paves the way fora 
method which defines forms by determining their relations with 
each other. Indeed, that the forms are in some sense ineffable 
seems implied by Plato at all stages of his writing; cf. Symposium, 
211a, Epistle, VII, 343b, Republic, 533a. After the Parmenides, how- 
ever, Plato seems to have been convinced that the best way to 
attempt to grasp the essential nature of a form was not by hypo- 
thesis and deduction of its properties but by location of its place in 
the hierarchy of forms. 

It is, of course, in fact the case that diaeresis does not resolve 
the difficulties raised in the Parmenides.! Indeed, as we have seen, 
they are insoluble, since the theory of forms is logically unsound. 
But although certain commentators, including Ryle and Cherniss, 
have sought to minimise its importance, Plato assigns it unmis- 
takable prominence in the later dialogues and makes explicit and 
extravagant claims on its behalf (most notably at Philebus, 16c-e, 
Phaedrus, 266b). The method of dichotomous division? is not, of 
course, the same as that which discovers the relations of the 
péyora yér. But both exemplify aspects of the new method which 
is concerned to distinguish those ontological interrelations which 
Plato assumed to exist. I do not find it incredible that although 


1 Stenzel appears to have thought it did in his Plato’s Method of Dialectic 
(tr. D. J. Allan, Oxford, 1940), 138 ff. He seems also to have thought (p. 135) 
that all relations between forms are of species to genus. But the relations 


described in the Sophist between the pénora yévm are not of this kind. 
2 It should also be noted that the method is not necessarily dichotomous. 
This is explicitly stated at Po/., 287c and Phil., 16d. 
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the method does not resolve the problems inherent informs Plato 
should have believed it capable of doing so. The Philebus does 
p Stenzel claims it does) resolve the problems of partici- 
method expounded in the Sophist. But it does at 
least appear to hint at the existence of a solution to the problem of 
‘One and Many’ which we may suppose Plato to have thought the 
key to the question of participation; and the Sophist does settle 
some, at least, of the problems of interrelation between forms to 
which our attention has been drawn in the Parmenides. The con- 
clusion of the Parmenides is that the forms must exist despite the 

roblems they raise. But they cannot be defined (or described or 
deduced from) in the way that the young Socrates had thought 
that they could. The gymnastic exercise, by leading to this con- 
clusion, points the way to a method which will prove useful by 
charting the interrelations between the forms, which we know 


not (a 
pation by the 


must exist. ETP 
How far Plato may have been aware of the fallacies in the argu- 


mentation and how far he had the method of diaeresis explicitly 
in mind? must remain to some extent matters of speculation. 
But this does not invalidate the conclusion that the exercise 
demonstrates that some other method must be found for resolving 
the dificulties within the world of forms; and it is this new 
method which Plato brings to bear on the péyora yén in the 
Sophist. Tt is the thorough performance and examination of the 
yopwacia which shows the way to a method which does explain or 
bypass the most important of the contradictions engendered by 
the method of deduction from existential hypotheses. The con- 
clusion which Plato intended his readers to draw should perhaps 
be stated no more strongly than as follows: Since apparent con- 
tradictions can be deduced from even the simple hypothesis or 
denial of so fundamental and pervasive a form as unity, it is not 
to be wondered that the relation of forms to particulars is not 
capable of being clearly expressed; and a different method must 
be adopted? for the explication of the forms, which although 


1 That the dialogue is an indirect and not very successful recommendation 
f communion is the interpretation of D. W, Hamlyn, ‘The Communion of 
Forms and the Development of Plato’s Logic’, Phil. Quart., V (1955), 
295-300. But he holds this on the grounds that the first part shows the 
dangers of pluralism and the second of monism. That this view is incom- 
patible with my own is, I hope, clear. 
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knowable to the trained philosopher are not precisely definable. 
I am myself unable to form any confident opinion as to how far 
the Parmenides should be regarded as the deliberate and conscious 
precursor of the Sophist. But that the Sophist does offer some solu- 
tion to the problems raised in the Parmenides is, I think, beyond 
question. Further, I hope I have shown that the Parmenides is 
best interpreted as to some extent paving the way for this solution. 
My view, is correct, embodies the contention that the purpose 
of the second part is dialectical training, but it gives this training 
a relevance lacking to the purely gymnastic interpretation. On 
any interpretation the exercise is so completely and deliberately 
exhaustive as to be tediously long. But I hope to have shown that 
it is likely that Plato intended some moral to be drawn from it, 
and that the dialogue can accordingly be seen to be both serious 
in content and coherent in form. 


1 Since writing this article I am indebted to Mr. J. M. E. Moravesik for 
pointing out to me that my view of the independent value of hypotheses (5) 
to (8) closely follows that of Constantin Ritter. 
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VIII 
KNOWLEDGE AND FORMS IN 
PLATO’S THEAETETUS 
(1957) 

Winifred F. Hicken 


IN the last pages of the Theaetetus! Socrates is made to present 
four? versions of a final attempt to define knowledge as true 
opinion accompanied by logos, and to reject them all; yet in 
earlier dialogues ‘ability to give account’, Adyov éyew or Adyov 
S5dvar Svvacba, is closely associated with knowledge, not 
always, or not necessarily,4 knowledge of Forms, and in the 
Republic it is said to be the essential mark of the dialectician.® 
These facts are exceedingly hard to interpret. In recent years the 

assage has been read as an indirect defence of the earlier theory 
of Forms, as the statement of a problem answered in the Sophist 
by a revision of that theory and as a piece of radical self-criticism. 
No one of these interpretations seems to me without difficulty, 
and in this article I shall attempt to argue for yet another solution 
which owes something to all three. 


1 Tht., 201c 8-end. 

2 Tht., 201c 8-206b 11; 206d 1—e 2; 206¢ 5-208b 12; 208c 1-210a 7. Unlike 
others who have written on this passage, e.g. Cornford and Stenzel, I am 
Proposing to count the ‘dream’ (zo1c 8-206b 11) as a version in its own right, 
the first of the expansions of Theaetetus’ formula (Tét., 201c 8-d 1). Of the 
three senses mentioned later (Tét., 206c 8), the first seems to me to be intro- 
duced only to get put out of the way an obvious but unhelpful sense of Adyov 
Sddva, so that by ‘the three main versions’ I shall mean the ‘dream’ and 
those stated and discussed in 206e 5-208b 12 and 208c 1-210a 7. 

3 Gorg., 465a 2 ff. 

* Men., 97e 6 ff., if Sie arias Aoyiouĝ is a variant for Myov Biba; Phd., 
76b 4 ff.; Smp., 202a 5 ff. 

* Rep., 510c 6 f; 531¢ 4 fl; 533b 8 ff; 534b 3 ff. 
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Professor Cornford,! pressing the fact that Socrates draws all 
his illustrations from the world of concrete things,? believes that 
Plato intended by criticism of the different versions to point the 
way to an old and invulnerable sense of Adyov dSévar which 
implies that the proper objects of knowledge are Forms. This is 
the statement or understanding of grounds for judgments 
which in the Meno? is said to turn true opinion into knowledge. 
A rather similiar line has been taken by Professor Cherniss.* 
Professor Stenzelë thinks that the earlier theory of Forms is 
vulnerable to Socrates’ criticism of what I call ‘the first version’, 
the ‘dream’, but he believes that all three of the later versions 
‘recover their meaning’ when the problem of definition has been 
solved in the Sophist with the help of the method of diaeresis; and 
so restated they can be shown to apply to particulars as well as 
to Forms. Mr. R. Robinson® argues that in the passage to be dis- 
cussed, as everywhere else in the dialogue, Forms are left out of 
account for the very good reason that to limit the objects of 
knowledge will not help to find out what knowledge is, but he 
believes that when Socrates refutes the version of the ‘dream’ he 
makes a direct attack on the view that knowledge implies ability 
to give an account, whatever sense be given to the words, and that 
his criticism of the last two versions tells against two of the most 
familiar forms of Socratic definition. 

I have not room here to do more than indicate why these in- 
terpretations seem to me unsatisfactory. The definitions of know- 
ledge attributed to Plato by Cornford and Stenzel seem in differ- 
ent ways too limited to satisfy Socrates’ orginal demand for a 
general definition, covering a number of different kinds of know- 
ledge, including, or so we are given to expect, both the science 
of the mathematician and the skill of the craftsman.” Cornford 
supposes that the only objects of knowledge are supra-sensible 


1 Plato's Theory of Knowledge (1935), p. 141 £. 

2 Tht., 201e 1 f.; 207a 3 f; 208d 1-3. 

3 Men, loc. cit. 

“The Philosophical Economy of the Theory of Ideas’, sce above, 
Ch. 1. 

5 Plato's Method of Dialectic, translated and edited by D. J. Allan (1940), 
pp. 71 f. 

6 ‘Forms and Error in Plato’s Theaefetus’, Philosophical Review, LIX (1950), 
pp. 3 ff. 

1 Tht., 146e 7-148b 7. 
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Forms, while Stenzel limits the relations grasped in an act of 
knowing to those between genera and species. Cornford’s inter- 

retation, if I understand it, gives no explanation at all of the 
infallibility of knowledge, while Stenzel’s answer to this problem! 
supposes that Plato believed that the content of any given 
species could be deduced by division from the one above it, 
and ultimately from the highest genus, Being itself, though in the 
passage of the Sephist? which Stenzel believes contains an answer 
to the problem of the Theaetetus Plato appears to recognise a 
ymmetrical relationship between Being and Difference, and in- 
deed between others of the ‘great kinds’, which forbids us to 
treat them as species and genus. On the other hand, Robinson’s 
solution leaves unexplained a difficulty inherent in the passage 
itself: the puzzling fact that Plato chooses to make Socrates and 
Theaetetus meet with final defeat when they have failed to defend 
any of a number of definitions of knowledge not one of which, 
if allowed to stand, seems capable of covering mathematical 
science or the skill of the craftsman, or indeed that case of know- 
ledge which Robinson finds specially interesting,‘ the knowledge 
which in one place Plato admits is possessed by eyewitnesses to a 
crime;® and this although it is possible to collect from earlier 
dialogues® other senses of Adyov ŝðóvaı which we might have 


expected Plato to have taken into account. 

The view for which I shall argue is that the final discussion 
may be interpreted as a rearguard engagement in a moment of 
t. The dialogue reflects a genuine state of dropia: Plato has 
no answer to Socrates’ question. For while still confident that 
the most illuminating kind of knowledge is dialectical knowledge 
of Forms,’ so that no general account can be satisfactory which 
does not cover this, he no longer finds it possible to distinguish 
this kind of knowledge from true opinion. He is, and remains, 


de 


1 Tht, pp. 99-3. 2 Soph., 252¢ 6-259¢ 6. 
? E.g. ibid., 257a 4-6; 258a 7-9. * Op. cit, p. 5. 
5 Tht., 201a 10-c 2. 


* Gorg., 465a 2-6, where Àóyov éxet seems to mean ‘is able to justify a set of 
actions by an appeal to general principles’. 

Men., 97¢ 6-98a 5, where doa alrias Aoyon@ seems to mean ‘tu give 
general grounds for the truth of a statement’, 
, 534b 3-d 1, where by gxew Adyor &ðóva: Plato seems to mean not 
y to define’ but ‘ability to justify a definition by argument’, 
g. Phil., 58a 1 ff. 
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convinced that dialectical knowledge, perhaps also by analogy the 
knowledge of the mathematician and of the ‘Socratic’ craftsman, 
who can teach the principles of his craft, implies ability to give 
account,! which means to him ability to justify a position, whether 
statement or definition, by reasoned argument;* and as long as he 
thinks in terms of argument, he finds no difficulty in distinguishing 
knowledge from unjustified, and so fallible, opinion. But he is 
also convinced, and continues to be convinced, that in itself 
knowledge is direct intuition of reality, and he can find no way of 
translating the truths discovered by dialectic into descriptions of 
objects which will enable him to distinguish an act of knowing 
from one of no less immediate opinion. 

He now finds himself baffled by a problem which once seemed 
to him merely eristic,‘ to explain how it is possible for a man to 
have an object before his mind without instantly knowing it. 
This is a problem which he once hoped to solve with the help of 
the doctrine of dvdyvnois,5 and in the Republic it presented no 
difficulty because the only fallible judgments in which Plato was 
then interested could be traced back to ambiguous sense impres- 
sions and so directly contrasted with knowledge of determinate 
and unvarying Forms. But in the apparent digression on the pos- 
sibility of false opinion’ it has been presented in a new and more 
deadly form. Error, it seems, is possible at a purely intellectual 
level,’ where there is no question of being misled by imperfect 
recollection of objects once fully known. This problem Plato 
solves neither elsewhere nor indeed in the Sophist,8 which deals 
only with the other of the two difficulties raised in the digression, 
the one about 7d uù dv.® His logic has outrun his metaphysics, 
and he now has things to say about Forms and relations between 
Forms which make it virtually impossible for him to describe 
them, except in general terms, as objects at all. He can continue 
to call them ‘divine’, ‘eternal’, and the like, but he cannot show 
what is ‘seen’ when a man is said to have knowledge of individual 
Forms. 

What he can do is to show that this is a genera? problem, and 


1 CF. Phil., 62a 2-5. 2 CE, e.g. Tht., 175c 8-d 2. 
3 CE. e.g. Sph., 254a 8 fE * Meno, 80¢ 1 f. 

pi 
5 Men., 81a 5 f. © Tht., 187d 1-200¢ 5. 


bt., 195c 6 f. * Le. Soph., 260b 10-264b 3. 
® Tht., 188c 9-189b 8. 
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that those who tacitly limit knowledge to the particular are still 
further from solving it than those who find it necessary to posit 
Forms. The three main versions examined, which are all attempts 
to distinguish knowledge of concrete things from true opinion 
about them, are not merely refuted but refuted by objections 
which, in their specific form, it seems possible to meet with the 
help of the theory of Forms. In each case we find a temporary 
resting-place from our difficulties in the theory, though the last 
two of Socrates’ criticisms could be restated, and it seems to me 
likely that Plato realised that they could be restated, in forms 
dangerous to the theory itself, and all that is secured for the theory 
by the analysis of the ‘dream’ is sheer immunity from attack but 
no definition of knowledge. 

In the first version! it seems to be suggested that whereas true 
opinion is an unanalysed impression of a complex particular,* 
knowledge implies ability to analyse such a complex into abso- 
lutely simple parts. These elements or ‘letters’ are sensible but 
can be made the subject of no judgments whatever, not even of 
the judgments of opinion. They can only be named, for to make 
any statement about them involves the use of terms like ‘is’ and 
‘each’ which ate applicable to other things and so cannot des- 
cribe their peculiar nature. But of the ‘syllable’ formed from these 
it is possible to give account, for it is of the nature of a ‘logos’ to 
be a complex, cvjm\ox}, of names, and such a logos is the ex- 
pression of knowledge. 

This version Socrates refutes first? by inducing Theaetetus to 
admit that the syllable is either all its letters or a single indivisible 
nature, distinct from the letters, which comes into being when 
they combine. But if we take the first course, we are guilty of the 
absurdity of supposing that while each of the letters is unknow- 
able, we still know them all; if we take the second, we find our- 
vet another ‘simple’ of which no account can be 


selves faced by 
given. 

This first criticism has been read in two ways, both of which 
have been thought to tell against Plato’s earlier theories. Robin- 
sont is, I believe, alone in thinking that it is an attack on the 
whole notion that knowledge implies giving account, and tends 


1 Tht., 201c 8-202¢ $. 

2 So Cornford suggests, I think rightly. Op. cit., p. 145. 

03d 8-205¢ 7. 4 Op. cit., p. 15. 
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to show that there may be knowledge of what is dAoyov. The 
orthodox view is that Socrates refutes only the notion that 
there may be knowledge of complexes whose elements are simple 
and so unknowable, but it has been suggested by Stenzel! and 
Ryle? that the Forms of the earlier dialogues were simples of 
just this kind. 

Robinson’s view seems to me untenable. Plato presents the 
doctrine of simples in such a way that we expect him to show that 
it is inadmissible. He uses the device with which in the Sophist 
he attacks the theorists who believe that only statements of sheer 
identity are logically sound: he describes the simples with the 
help of words which he later rejects as inapplicable. If we take 
him seriously, we make nonsense of the whole business of giving 
things names, which, as Plato assumes in the Cratylus,§ is an act 
of discrimination, and as soon as we discriminate, we set things 
in relation to each other and cease to regard them as absolutely 
simple. It seems to me significant that when in the Parmenides® 
the philosopher attempts to separate off such a simple in his first 
hypothesis «i ëv éorw, he concludes: ot8? dpa övopa gorw aird 
oùðè Abyos OBE mis Emorr}un od8¢ aloðnos od8€ BdEa, Moreover, 
it does not seem to me true that the argument tends to show that 
“if elements are unknowable because they have no logos, every 
thing is unknowable’.? Everything is unknowable only if ever 
thing is a complex of simples. But the attempt to construct com- 
plexes of such simples breaks down. We find ourselves confronted 
either by a mere aggregate or by an lS¢a duéporos, itself unrelated 
to letters, that is by something utterly unlike a syllable. The 
argument seems rather to imply that if there is to be knowledge 
of complexes, there must be a sense, necessarily a second sense, 
in which it is possible to give account of their elements. 

The suggestion of Stenzel and Ryle seems to me more plausible. 
Two quite different issues seem to be raised: (1) are the Forms 
of the earlier dialogues indivisible? (2) are they intuited iz vacuo 
as if unrelated to each other or to anything else? Only if both 


lier day 
2 See above, Ch. VI. ‘Now although Plato does not make the application, 
Substantial Forms were supposed to be just such simple nameables,’ 


3 Soph., 252¢ 2f. * Tht., 2016 2-2022 8. $ Crat., 388b 13 £. 
spi , 388b 13 
* Parm., 142a 3 ff. ? Robinson, op. cit., p. 15. 
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questions can be answered affirmatively do we seem justified in 
believing that they were supposed to be simples in the dangerous 
sense. For Plato takes special pains to show that the i5éa åpépioros 
is unknowable not simply because it is indivisible but because it 
is a single isolated object. 

The evidence, such as it is, seems to be all indirect. Prima facie 
the first question might seem to be settled by the fact that the 
epithet povoeidés, which in other contexts Plato uses to mean 
‘without parts’,? and in the Theaetetus is treated as a synonym for 
åpépiorov,? is in the earlier dialogues applied to Forms. But the 
term is found in contexts to which the notion that Forms are 
indivisible seems entirely irrelevant. In the Symposiums it is used to 
contrast the Form of beauty with what is beautiful in some contexts 
and ugly in others; and in the Phaedo® it is closely associated with 
the immunity of Forms from change. It seems to mean not ‘with- 
out parts’ but ‘uniform’, ‘invariable’, ‘without ambiguity’, 
something which comes close in meaning to eiMxpwés and 
xabapév,’ ‘without trace of its opposite’. If so, it tells us nothing 
about the simplicity of Forms in the first sense, though it might 
tell us something about their simplicity in the second, for nothing 
would seem more surely to guarantee their uniformity than a 
complete absence of ‘context’. 

There is indeed one passage in the Parmenides which has been 
thought to show that Plato once held that there was no communi- 
cation between Forms,® Parmenides, 129a 6-e 3. But in this passage 
Socrates does not suggest that he expects Forms to be incapable 
of ‘mingling’ but of ‘mingling and separation’, and by ‘mingling 
and separation’ he seems to mean something very like that swing 
between opposite characters described in the Symposium. He is in 
no way surprised that particulars should be shown to admit of 
opposites like one and many, but he would be shocked to find 
Unity and Plurality behaving in that way.”° 

In the Sophist, however, in a passage designed to show how 


1 Tht., 205¢ 4-¢ 4. 2 E.g. Rep., 61203. * Tht, 205d 1 f. 

* Symp., 211b 1 and € 4; Phd., 78d 5; 8ob 2; 83¢ 2. "Aéporov, according to 
Ast, is used only in later dialogues, unless we are justified in giving an earlier 
date to the Timaeus, 

$ Symp., 210b 2-211b 5. © Phd., 78d 1-7. 1 CF. Symp. 

® CF. e.g. Robinson, ‘Plato's Parmenides’, Class. Philol., XXX 
p. 66. 


aiid 8 ff. 
TI (1942), 


® Parm., 129¢ 2-3. © Ibid., 129a 6-b 6, 1 Soph., 254b 7 f. 
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there is communication between just the ‘kinds’ cited as Forms 
in the Parmenides, Plato suggests that there is a sense in which they 
do admit of their opposites. Movement is the same as itself and 
different from any other ‘kind’,* and it is easy to develop the 
argument to show that Unity is a many in that it admits of pre- 
dicates like Being and Difference, and Plurality a one in that it is 
one Form. Such relationships present no difficulty once we have 
been enabled with the help of the notions of raùróv and rò črepov 
to distinguish the ‘is’ of identity from the ‘is’ of predication, and 
in the Philebus? problems about the unity and plurality of concrete 
things are described as ‘childish and easy and a serious hindrance 
to discussion’, It is plausible to suppose that in the Sophist Plato 
corrects an earlier view that Forms are unrelated simples, and 
shows that the difficulty from which their supposed simplicity 
was to set them free is unreal. 

But it seems unlikely that this is a fair inference from the two 
passages. For in a dialogue generally thought to be later than the 
Sophist, the Philebus, Plato is still prepared to describe Forms 
as dueuxrdrar’ €xovra,4 where again, to judge from the context and 
Socrates’ earlier use of the metaphor, he seems to mean ‘having 
unvarying character’, ‘without trace of an opposite’, and so sur- 
passing concrete things in dìýðea, truth to type, as a small quan- 
tity of what is pure white surpasses peperyuévov modìoñ AevKod.5 
It looks as if Plato did not suppose that the ‘multiformity’ of 
perceptibles could be explained away and with it the need to 
posit entities which were povoetd9. The confusion between uni- 
versals and perfect types which made it possible for him to com- 
pare Forms with particulars in this way is still evident in the 
Sophist,® where he illustrates the point that no Form can stand ina 
telation of sheer identity with its opposite by saying that Move- 
ment does not rest. 

The indirect evidence for the indivisibility of Forms seems to 
me strong. I can find in the earlier dialogues no trace of a dis- 
tinction between simple and complex Forms, and yet any defini- 
tion of a Form which named its parts would imply that it was 
composed of simpler Forms, for although the number and nature 
of Forms explicitly mentioned are limited, Plato seems sufficiently 


1 Parm., 129d 8-e 1. 2 Sopb., 256a 10 ff. 
3 Phil, 14d 4-8. * 59c 4. 
5 Ibid., 52e 6-5 3b 6. 6 Soph., 255a 10. 
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aware of their universal character to posit in theory a Form for 
every general term. Stenzel seems to be right in saying that we 
have no evidence in the earlier dialogues that he divided individual 
Forms into genus and species,® if indeed he ever did. He is in a 
sense aware of the relation between genus and species when in 
the Phaedo? he points out that ý rôv tpudv iS€a carries with it 4 
repirr?) poppý; but it looks as if he thought of them as distinct 
Forms with an interesting relationship. He may be feeling after 
the notion of a complex Form in the Politicus,4 where he compares 
the Form of the Statesman to a syllable, but in the Sophist® he 
still seems to have the idea that genera and species are interconnec- 
ted Forms. 

On the other hand the indirect evidence seems to tell against 
the view that in the earlier dialogues Plato believed that single 
Forms could be intuited ix vacuo. The only passage which suggests 
this is the account of beauty in the Symposium, which contains a 
description of an act of knowing as sheer intuition of a single 
object? and makes no reference to reasoning which might have 
set it in relation to other Forms. But in this respect it is to be 
contrasted with the accounts of knowledge of Forms in the 
Republic, and they seem to me right who have argued that Dio- 
tima is describing contemplation rather than a typical case of 
knowledge.® Not all Forms seem capable of being ‘known’ in this 
way, and in the Phaedrus™ we find a similar account of the vision of 
single Forms, although when Plato wrote this dialogue he had a 
lively interest in diaeresis, which seems to imply that some Forms 
at least are related to each other and known only in their inter- 
relation. 

I can find no passage in the Republic which carries similar im- 
plications. For while Plato often speaks of single Forms as stan- 
dards of conduct," intuition of which enables us to discriminate 
intelligently between particular cases, he nowhere describes 
such intuition as knowledge, though he does of course imply 
that we have knowledge of Forms intuited as standards.!? If 


1 CF. e.g. Rep., 596a 5-8. 2 Op. cit., pp. 70 f. 
104d 1 ff. * Pol., 278c 3~¢ 10. 
, 253d 5 ff. © Symp., 209¢ 5-212 7. 
, 211b 7-d 1. 8 E.g. Rep., 532a 5-b 2. 
* E.g. R. C. Cross, see above, Ch. IL. 1 Phdr., 247d 5 fi. 
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knowledge is intuition of single Forms, it is hard to see what we 
are to make of Plato’s insistence that dialectic is essentially synop- 
tic, that Forms are fully known only in relation to the Good, and 
that knowledge of this Form, as of every other, implies ability to 
give an account. It is unfortunate that Plato tells us so little 
about this process, and in particular does not explain what he 
means by saying that the Good is to be abstracted from every- 
thing else.? It seems unsafe to assume, as Cornford does in his 
translation, that by ‘everything else’ Plato means ‘all other 
Forms’ so that to distinguish the Good is to set it in relation to 
all the rest, for he may be thinking primarily of inadequate con- 
cepts like health or pleasure, and in the Symposium beauty is 
distinguished from concepts of a similar kind only to be con- 
templated in itself. But he does suggest that the ‘account’ is to be 
defended against criticism by argument, and we should expect it 
to contain some explanation of the way in which the Good is 
causally related to truth and knowledge, since such is the con- 
clusion we have to make when we are finally confronted by the 
Good.‘ We have no reason to believe that Plato had at this time 
tried to work out any schema of relationships between the terms 
used in definitions, which in the earlier dialogues reflect in their 
variety the many senses of the question “What P5, but that 
definition means setting one thing in relation to another it seems 


impossible to deny. 
It seems to me, then, that so far from being vulnerable to 


Socrates’ criticism of the first version a case might be made for 
holding that it is just the virtue of the earlier theory of Forms that 
it provides us with ultimate units of analysis which are com- 
parable with true parts of wholes. For as Plato recognises else- 
where, most clearly perhaps in the Phaedrus,® it is of the nature 
of parts of wholes not to be absolutely simple but to possess a 
character appropriate to each other and to the wholes in which 
they combine. That Plato intended us to draw such a conclusion 
from his examination of the first version it is not possible to 
prove, but Socrates’ very uncompromising treatment of the dis- 
tinction between 76 ĉìov and rà dzravra. was surely meant to disturb 


1 E.g. Rep., 334b 3 ff. 2 Rep., 534b 8 f. 
3 Rep., 554b 8 f. t Rep., 517c 1 ff. 
5 Cf. Robinson, Plato's Earlier Dialectic, (and ed.) pp. 53 fi. 
* Phdr., 264c 2 ff. 
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as it did Theaetetus;1 and in the Parmenides,? in an apparently 
straight bit of reasoning, he argues for a distinction between ‘all’ 
and ‘whole’ in words which directly recall those of the Theaetetus, 
and in Ti tus, 203b 2 ff. he makes Theaetetus unconsciously 
admit that after all it is possible to give some kind of a defini- 


us, 


aet 


tion of letters. 

Moreover, in his second criticism? of the first version Socrates 
makes a point which invites us to apply the analogy of letters to 
Forms and in a familiar way. When we learn to read, our crucial 
task is not to recognise syllables but to recognise our letters with- 
out being misled by their arrangement in spoken and written 
syllables. It seems to be just Plato’s contention in the Republic that 
dialectic frees a man from the danger of being misled about justice 
and beauty by the different contexts in which they are presented 
in sense experience. He looks beyond the manifold of experience 
variously associated with actions and bodies and 
Forms to the single nature by which the concepts drawn from 
experience are judged. We might express this as ability to recog- 
nise letters in spoken or written syllables, except that in the middle 
books of the Republic he will not allow that Forms are really 
exemplified by particulars, which are therefore not strictly com- 
parable with letters. This seems to have been one of the points on 
which Plato has changed his mind.5 He may have returned to the 
position which seems to be reflected in the Third Book of the 
Republic’ in which he explicitly compares knowledge of Forms 
with the recognition of letters and represents particulars by words. 

T he point seems to be further developed in Socrates’ criticism 
of the second of the three main versions,” in which he tries to 
lead directly to the conclusion that knowledge of universals 
is prior to and implied by knowledge of instances. When we say 
that, if we are to read and write, we must know our letters, we 
mean by ‘letters’ not the sounds we hear or the marks on a 
particular page but the abstract symbols. Once again it seems to 
be the virtue of Socrates’ analogy that it provides us with means 


in which beauty i: 
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distinguish between ‘knowing’ something and merely “opining 
it by suggesting that whereas in opinion we give a rough des- 
cription by enumerating the obvious but still-complex parts of 
which something consists, in knowledge we ‘give account’ of it 
in the sense that we analyse it into parts which are no longer 
absolutely simple but still incapable of further division. In opinion 
at the best we spell a word by syllables, in knowledge we give it 
letters. This version Socrates shows will not do by reminding 
Theaetetus that there is a stage in learning to read and write when 
we get a letter right in one word and wrong in another. In such 
cases we ‘give an account of’ the word in the way suggested, but 
no one will allow that we have knowledge. This argument seems to 
lead directly to the conclusion that knowledge of universals 
is prior to and implied by knowledge of instances. When we say 
that, if we are to read and write, we must know our letters, we 
mean by ‘letters’ not the sounds we hear or the marks on a 
particular page but the abstract symbols. Once again it seems to 
be the virtue of Socrates’ analogy that it provides us with means 
whereby we may show that the dialectician more nearly satisfies 
the conditions of knowledge than one who tries to identify it 
with any kind of analysis of particulars. For although to equate 
Forms with universals is to oversimplify in view of the tacit 
limitation Plato sets to Forms, there seems to be no evidence 
that he ever consciously distinguished between them. 

Socrates’ treatment of the last version, that to give an account 
is to state the mark whereby a thing may be distinguished from 
everything else, is rather different. No positive point is made 
which tells in favour of the theory of Forms, but his specific 
criticism seems relevant only to particulars. For his argument is 
that if we are to have no more than true opinion about X, say 
Theaetetus, we must already have distinguished him from every- 
thing else or we shall be thinking not of him but of men in general 
or at the best of men of a certain physical type. But it is nonsense 
to suggest that the addition of true opinion about the differentia 
can turn true opinion into knowledge, and if we say that we must 
know the differentia, we argue in a circle. There seems to be no 
way in which we might select from Forms elements of greater or 
less generality, unless indeed we suppose that they are complexes 
made up of genera and species. If, as I believe, this passage does 

1 Tht., 208c 6-210b 2. 
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contain tacit criticism of the theory of Forms, it is not to be found 
in the first part of Socrates’ criticism. 

Examination of the three main versions reveals some of the 
virtues of the theory of Forms and goes some way to suggest that 
knowledge cannot be explained without their help, but it has 
provided us with no ‘fourth sense’ of Adyov 8Sdvar; we cannot 
identify knowledge with understanding of ‘intelligible Forms and 
truths about them’.! For the analysis of particulars into con- 
stituent Forms has been shown by the criticism of the second 
version to be less than knowledge,? and if we try to restate the 
first version in terms of Forms and nothing but Forms, and 
suppose that dialectic gives an account of complexes of Forms in 
universal propositions, we find that Socrates’ criticism of the sec- 
ond version tells against this too. It seems perfectly possible for 
us to relate a Form correctly in one proposition and wrongly in 
another. We may correctly affirm that Rest and Movement differ 
from Being while still aware that there are an indefinite number of 
puzzles about Being to which we have no answer.’ In the Politicus* 
at least Plato seems to recognise this. For he points out, though for 
quite another purpose, that we may recognise Combination and 
Separation in the complex notion of Weaving and yet fail to 
perceive its presence in the more difficult syllable, Statesmanship. 

In some sense, then, the object of knowledge seems to be the 
‘letter’ and not the ‘syllable’, the Form and not the complex of 
Forms. We have to find a set of relations, other than those which 
obtain between parts and whole, which are the permanent pos- 
session of Forms, and may be used to distinguish them securely 
in every one of the complexes in which they may be found. But 
at once we are confronted by the difficulty raised in the last part 
of Socrates’ criticism of the final version.’ If we are to make no 
more than true statements about Forms, we must be already think- 
ing of them as distinct natures, and so be already in some sense 
aware of the relations which distinguish them from other Forms. 

Plato does seem to have provided some sort of answer to the 
problem of ‘knowing’ such letters in the Sophist,® but not in a 
form which can be reconciled with belief that knowledge is 


1 Cornford, op. cit., 162, Tht., 207¢ 6-208b 12. 
3 CF. Soph., 250c 3-10. 4 Pol., 278c 8-279b 5. 
$ Tht., 209d 1-2108 9. © Soph., 252e 1 ff. 
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direct intuition of objects. For there Plato compares dialectic 
with the art of the grammarian, who, as Theaetetus earlier re- 
cognised,! knows his letters in a specially satisfactory way. The 
dialectician secures himself against the danger of mistaking the 
same Form for a different one or a different Form for the same one 
by working out the general rules for the combination of Forms 
just as the grammarian works out the rules for the combination 
of letters. But knowledge of such purely potential relationships 
cannot without absurdity be treated as a form of direct intuition 
of permanent relations between objects. As long as the philosopher 
thinks in terms of propositions, he can work out the relations of 
compatibility and entailment which govern the combination of 
Forms in general statements or definitions, and enable him to 
give reasons for accepting or rejecting them; but if he tries to 
translate rules for combination into descriptions of actual relations 
between metaphysical objects, he has to meet the difficulty raised 
in Parmenides, 131a 4 ff. and others worse. It is not merely that all 
Forms are shown to ‘partake’ of Forms like Difference and 
Being,* but that these Forms partake of each other,’ and on the 
Stranger’s principles Difference itself can be distinguished from 
other Forms only if we suppose that in some sense it partakes of 
itself. 

Plato’s use of such metaphors in the Sophist, which seems almost 
light-hearted after the struggles of the Parmenides, would have 
been inexplicable if the theory of Forms had ever been merely, or 
even primarily, a metaphysical theory and not a weapon for the 
clarification of thought. He still finds that he has important things 
to say with the help of the theory, though he cannot meet his 
own criticisms, and his failure to justify his earlier view that 
knowledge is some kind of direct acquaintance with stable and 
determinate objects is reflected in the way in which in his later 
dialogues he keeps in the background, when speaking of Forms, 
the imagery of vision which characterised the Phaedo and Republic, 
and explores instead the analogy of ypapparixy.4 


1 Tht, 163b 1-c 3. 
2 CF. Soph., 255e 3-6; 256d 11-c 3. 
3 Ibid., 256d 11-257a 6; 258a 7-9. 
4 E.g. Soph., 252e 9 f; Pol., 277e 2 ff.; Phib., 17a 8 f. 
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SYMPLOKE EIDON! 
(1955) 


J. L. Ackrill 


IT is the purpose of this short paper? to consider the meaning and 
implications of a sentence in Plato’s Sophist. At the end of the 
section on Kowwvia yevôv the Eleatic visitor is made to speak as 
follows (259¢ 4-6): tekewrdrn mdvrew Mbywr early dddnors Tò 
Siadvew Exagrov amd ndvrww' Sia yàp Thy GAAjAwy rõv €lddv 
cvpmroxiy ó Adyos yéyovev ńpív. I shall be mainly concerned with 
the second half of this remark, and shall refer to it, for brevity, 
as sentence or statement $. 

Cornford (in Plato’s Theory of Knowledge, p. 300) translates sen- 
tence S thus: ‘any discourse we can have owes its existence to the 
weaving together of Forms’. In his commentary he writes: ‘All 
discourse depends on the “weaving together of Forms” . . . It is 
not meant that Forms are the only elements in the meaning of all 
discourse. We can also make statements about individual things. 
But it is true that every such statement must contain at least one 
Form,’ A few lines later Cornford says that the point made by 


1 These papers (Chapters IX and X) are reprinted here without alteration. 
is is not because I think them incapable of improvement. They have been 
discussed in print by a number of scholars since their original publication, 
and some of the criticisms that have been made are certainly weighty. How- 
ever, I cannot at present undertake a major re-writing, and I think that it is 
better to leave them in their original form than to make merely minor 
changes, 

2 This is a shortened version of a paper read to a Colloquium at the 
Classical Institute on March 14, 1955. The paper was designed to provoke 
discussion: this fact may help to excuse some over-simplification and some 
over-statement. 
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Plato in S is ‘that every statement or judgment involves the use 
of at least one Form’; and later (p. 314) he remarks that Plato ‘has 
said that “all discourse depends on the weaving together of Forms”, 
i.e. at least one Form enters into the meaning of any statement.’ 

Cornford seems to take it for granted that Plato is saying some- 
thing about Forms being ‘contained in’ or ‘used in’ statements. 
But he notices that not every statement does ‘contain’ a plurality 
of Forms—Plato’s own examples a few pages later, the statements 
about Theaetetus, do not do so. So, to avoid attributing to Plato 
an obvious howler, he construes $ as meaning not that every 
statement uses or contains or is about a ovpzAox7) €’Sdv but that it 
necessarily contains at least one Form. But this of course is just 
what Tv tv €iddv ovpmìoxýv does not mean, as is particularly 
evident when we take account of the word dA\;jAwy, which Corn- 
ford omits in his translation. ‘Discourse depends on the weaving 
together of Forms with one another.’ Who could suppose that this 
meant merely that at least one Form enters into the meaning of 
any statement? If $ says something about Forms being contained 
in any logos, then what it says must be that a ouumìor) eiSdv is 
contained in any logos. If this last is evidently false, as shown by 
Plato’s own examples a moment later, we must question the 
assumption that $ does say something about Forms being con- 
tained in logoi. 

It is worth noticing briefly how Ross (in Plato’s Theory of Ideas, 
p. 115) deals with our passage. The Eleatic visitor, he says, asserts 
‘that all discourse depends on the weaving together of Forms by 
the speaker or thinker. This is in fact an over-statement, since a 
sentence may have a proper name for subject, and a proper name 
does not stand for a Form or universal. But the predicate of a sen- 
tence normally stands for a Form, and all subjects of statements 
except proper names stand either for Forms or for things described 
by means of Forms’. Ross does not pretend that S is true; he takes 
it to mean that every statement involves at least two Forms and 
shows this to be false. But notice how he proceeds. He does not 
say: since on our interpretation of S it is blatantly false perhaps 
our interpretation is wrong. Instead Ross glosses over the falsity of 
S (on his interpretation) by calling it an overstatement. But of 
course Plato is claiming to say something true of a// logoi (259e 4, 
260a 9). So S, on Ross’s interpretation, is just false, and glaringly 
false. Misleading smoothness shows itself again a moment later: 
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talking of the examples “Theaetetus is sitting’, “Theaetetus is 
flying’, Ross says not that they refute $ (on his interpretation of $) 
but that they ‘do not illustrate Plato’s thesis’. If I asserted, rather 
solemnly, that all philosophers are good-tempered, and imme- 
diately went on to chat about the bad-tempered philosophers I 
know, you would hardly say that my examples were ‘not illustrat- 
ing my thesis’. 

‘Surely then something has gone wrong with the interpretation 
of S. Surely it must not be understood in such a way that the 
statements about Theaetetus are clear refutations of it, Surely it 
must not be taken to imply that every statement asserts or is about 
a relation between Forms (or even ‘things described by means of 
forms’). How then is it to be understood? 

Letus look back at what Plato has said before about the ovpmAoK} 
«i8av; not at the section in which he investigates connections 
among various chosen Forms—this is, comparatively, a matter 
of detail—but at the passage 251d-252e, which seeks to show that 
there must be a ovpmdoxi, eiddv, Statement S says something about 
the necessity of ovpzAox) eið for all logoi: it is reasonable to try 
to elucidate this by considering the arguments by which in the first 
place Plato sought to demonstrate that there must be such a 
ovpmdorý. 

Plato lists, in this earlier passage, three possibilities: (1) that 
every Form combines with every other; (2) that no Form com- 
bines with any other; (3) that while some pairs of Forms do, others 
do not, combine with one another. By ruling out the first two 
possibilities he establishes the third; and it is this limited inter- 
communion of Forms that is subsequently spoken of as the 
avumÀor) eldâv, The argument for this last consists in effect of the 
arguments which disprove the other two possibilities. 

The first possibility is ruled out on the ground that if it were 
true such statements as xivnots torarac would follow. These we 
can see to be self-contradictory, logically impossible—rais 
keylorais dvdyxats dBvvarov. So if they are entailed by (1) then (1) 
must be false. To generalise: if a statement in which A is asserted 
of B is self-contradictory, logically impossible, then it follows that 
Form A does not combine with Form B. Since we are trying to 
understand what Plato means by his talk of ‘combination’ there 
can be no question of challenging the validity of his argument 
here; we have to take the argument as a clue to what ‘combination’ 
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means. What emerges so far is that some restriction on the inter- 
communion of Forms is implied by the fact that some sentences 
express statements which are self-contradictory. 

Plato’s refutation of the second possibility—pySepia ovppertis 
—has two parts. Firstly, if this were true all the theories put for- 
ward by philosophers about reality, change, the constitution and 
behaviour of the world, would be null and void. Pluralists, 
monists, Eleatics, Heracliteans, all of them Àéyorev av oùôðév, etzep 
papdepia čari ovpperéis. Secondly, the very statement of (2) involves 
a contradiction. Its exponents, in stating it, must combine words 
into sentences—ovvdrrew év rots Aéyors—and in so doing they 
contradict their own thesis. It does not need others to refute them: 
olxoBer trav moňépuov Kal evavtuwadpevov Exovow. 

Taking this point first, we must notice exactly how the expo- 
nents of (2) are refuted out of their own mouths. It is not of course 
that they straightforwardly both assert and deny ovppertis; it is 
that the statement of (2) necessarily presupposes the falsity of 
(2). Arguments of a somewhat similar kind are used by Plato else- 
where. In 249c he mocks at those who claim to know for certain 
the truth of a thesis whose truth would in fact make it impossible 
for any one to know anything. Or compare Sophist, p. 244. The 
theory that only one thing exists must be false, or at any rate it 
cannot be true. The statement ‘only one thing exists’ would have 
no meaning at all unless there were several different words with 
different meanings. The meaningfulness of the statement therefore 
presupposes, as a necessary condition, its own falsity. 

The thesis ‘no Forms combine with one another’ is held to be 
self-refuting because its meaningfulness presupposes that some 
Forms do combine. Here then is another clue to an understanding 
of Plato’s talk about Forms combining. That some statements are 
self-contradictory was taken as proof that some pairs of Forms are 
irreconcilable; now the fact that a certain statement is meaningful 
is taken to prove that some Forms do combine with others. Plato’s 
conclusion, that there are connections between Forms, but not 
between every pair of Forms, rests upon the simple fact that some 
sentences are meaningful and some are not. The former pre- 
suppose the existence of concept-friendships or compatibilities, 
the latter the existence of concept-enmities or -incompatibilities. 

To return to the first part of Plato’s refutation of (2): if there 
were no ovppergis all the philosopher’s accounts of things would 
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be empty, they would not be saying anything at all, nothing signi- 
ficant. This last is how I want to translate Àéyorev dv ovdev. This 
expression can of course mean simply ‘to say what is false” or 
‘to say what is silly’; but it can also mean ‘to make no genuine 
statement at all’, ‘not to succeed in saying anything’. It seems to 
me that the argument here demands this last sense: if there were 
no ovpperéis, then no statement of any theory could be even signi- 
ficant. For suppose A€yew oddév here meant just ‘to say what is 
false’. Then (a) the argument would be evidently inconclusive. 
For granted that alternative (2) did entail that all those philoso- 
phers’ theories were false—well, perhaps they are false. Plato 
himself remarks that it is hard to decide about the truth of such 
theories (243a 2-3). To point out that (2) entailed the falsity of 
the theories listed would convince nobody that (2) was false unless 
he chanced to be a firm believer in one of those theories. (b) Again, 
on this interpretation of A¢yew oùôév, it is completely mysterious 
why (2)—the thesis that no Forms combine—should entail that 
the theories are false. For they are certainly not all theories about 
Forms. Empedocles talked about the world and its processes, he 
did not assert that certain Forms combined. So how would the 
assumption that no Forms combine make his theory necessarily 
false? (c) If, however, it were claimed that the philosophical 
theories mentioned did in fact asser that Forms combined, the 
result would be that Plato’s argument was not indeed invalid but 
utterly pointless. For it would amount to this: some Forms must 
combine; for if none did then all philosophers who said they did 
would be wrong. 

Taking A€yew oùôév to mean ‘to speak falsely’ we find Plato’s 
argument weak, obscure or pointless. It is surrounded by argu- 
ments that are cogent, clear, and highly relevant. This is a good 
reason to suspect that interpretation. If we take the expression to 
mean ‘to make no genuine statement, to convey no logos what- 
Soever’ the argument falls properly into place. If there were no 
liaisons among concepts the philosophers’ statements (indeed all 
Statements) would be just meaningless. Just as itis a presupposition 
of there being self-contradictory statements that some pairs of 
concepts will not go together, so it is a necessary condition of 
there being significant, non-self-contradictory statements (whether 
true or false) that some concepts will go together. These, I suggest, 
are the points Plato is making in his proof that there is a ouumàorù 
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«i8av. Human discourse is possible only because the meanings of 
general words are related in definite ways; it is essential to language 
that there be definite rules determining which combinations of 
words do, and which do not, constitute significant sentences. To 
map out the interrelations of concepts (inclusion, incompatibility, 
and so on) is the task of dialectic (cf. Sophist, 253b-e). 

I am obviously under an obligation to show that with my 
interpretation of S—as opposed to that of Cornford and Ross— 
there is no difficulty over the specimen logoi about Theaetetus. I 
must show that the dictum ‘without a ovpmAox7 Sav no logos 
would be possible’ is mot invalidated by the fact that many logoi 
contain only one general word, together with, for instance, a 
proper name. A quotation from a recent book on logical theory 
will help to make this clear (P. F. Strawson: Introduction to Logical 


Theory, 1952, p. 5): 


‘One of the main purposes for which we use language is to 
report events and to describe things and persons. Such reports and 
descriptions are like answers to questions of the form: what was it 
like? what is it (he, she) like? We describe something, say what it 
is like, by applying to it words that we are also prepared to apply 
to other things, But not to all other things. A word that we are 
prepared to apply to everything without exception (such as 
certain words in current use in popular, and especially military, 
speech) would be useless for the purposes of description. For 
when we say what a thing is like, we not only compare it with 
other things, we also distinguish it from other things. (These are 
not two activities, but two aspects of the same activity.) Some- 
where, then, a boundary must be drawn, limiting the applicability 
of a word used in describing things.’ 


Substantially the same point is made by Aristotle in Metaphysics 
T. 4, where he argues for the Principle of Contradiction. He admits 
that it cannot be proved ; for any proof would necessarily make use 
of the principle in question. But he says that you can explain to 
someone the necessity of this principle,—provided he will say 
something, something significant, with a definite meaning; for 
you can then show him that he must intend his statement to rule 
out something or other, to be incompatible with at least one other 
statement. A statement compatible with every other statement 
would tell one nothing. dpyi) ...70 aéwiv ...onpatvew yé ti kal 
adt@ kal dAw: Toro yap dvdyxn, etmep Aéyor Ti. eè yàp pý, ok dy 
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$2 ris roôro G, Cora dndberkis* ÑN ydp ve čara dpropevov. 
To return to Plato: the statement “Theaetetus is sitting’ is a 
genuine informative statement only because it sales something 
out (‘Theaetetus is not sitting’ or, more determinately, ‘Theaetetus 
is standing’). To say that it rules something out is to say that there 
is an incompatibility (undepia Kowwvia) between two concepts 
(‘sitting’ and ‘not-sitting’ or, more determinately, ‘sitting? and 
‘standing’). In studying the relations among concepts a philoso- 
pher elicits the rules governing the use of language; that there are 
some such relations, some such rules, is a necessary condition of 
there being a language at all: dd riyv drwy radv €lBBv ovpm doy 
ó Adyos yéyovev Har. 

These few remarks must suffice to indicate how a ovprdoxi) eldGv 
is presupposed by any and every statement, including those about 
‘Theaetetus. Plato admittedly does not argue the point in connec- 
tion with the Theaetetus examples, which are used in the discus- 
sion of a different topic. Still it is a related topic since it does 
involve the incompatibility of two predicates. And I think that if 
we had asked Plato to reconcile $ with these examples he would 
have done so in the way suggested in outline above. This at any 
rate seems more plausible than to suppose that he follows up $ 
by using examples of logoi which he would have been totally 
unable to reconcile with $. 

I have gradually passed from talking about Forms to talking 
about concepts, and I have taken these to be, in effect, the meanings 
of general words. Correspondingly, I have implied that the task 
signed in Plato’s later dialogues to the dialectician or philosopher 
is the investigation and plotting of the relations among concepts, 
a task to be pursued through a patient study of language, by 
noticing which combinations of words in sentences do, and which 
do not, make sense, by eliciting ambiguities and drawing distinc- 
tions, by stating explicitly facts about the interrelations of word- 
meanings which we normally do not trouble to state, though we 
all have some latent knowledge of them insofar as we know how 
to talk correctly. To justify all this, and to add the many sober 
qualifications which it evidently demands, would take a volume, 
I can here mention, in conclusion, only two small points. 

There is a section of the Sophist (254b ff.) where Plato is un- 
doubtedly practising the dialectic he has previously described. 
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He first distinguishes certain eiôn (cf. 253d 1-3) and then deter- 
mines their inter-relations (cf. 25 3d 9-e 2). It is important to notice 
that what Plato does in this section is to appeal to truths too ob- 
vious to be disputed, in particular truths which anyone who 
knows the language must immediately admit. For instance, Being 
is proved to be different from Sameness by a simple substitution- 
argument (255b 8-c4): if they were nof different then to say of 
two things that they both existed would be to say that they were 
both the same. But this is not so. In particular, we have agreed 
that xivņois and ordots both exist; but it would be different, and 
indeed absurd, to say that they are both she same. The dialectician’s 
statement that Being is different from Sameness merely makes us 
see clearly (or at a new level) a fact about the meanings of words 
which we already in a way know. The dialectician makes explicit 
the rules in accordance with which we all already talk. 

Finally, a reference to the Parmenides. After his searching 
criticisms of Socrates Parmenides goes on to imply that the theory 
of Ideas is capable of being salvaged, but that great skill and 
subtlety will be required for this. He adds (13 5b): ‘if in view of all 
these and similar objections a man refuses to admit that Forms of 
things exist, or to distinguish (dpilec@a:) a definite Form in each 
case, he will have nothing on which to fix his thought, so long 
as he will not allow that each real thing has a character which is 
always the same; and thus he will completely destroy the possi- 
bility of significant talk (rv roô SiaddyecBas Svvapuw)’. This passage 
may be taken to show that, in spite of the powerful criticisms 
voiced by Parmenides, Plato did not propose to abandon com- 
pletely his theory of Ideas. It may be that he thought of himself 
as maintaining a revised version of the theory whereas we might 
find it more natural to say that he jettisoned the theory. Anyway 
the passage quoted strongly suggests that what he is now sure of is 
not that there must be Forms as conceived in the middle dialogues, 
Forms as ethical ideals and as the metaphysical objects of intuitive 
and perhaps mystical insight; what he is now sure of is that there 
must be fixed things to guarantee the meaningfulness of talk, fixed 
concepts—the meanings of general words—whose rôle is to 
ensure rv roô SiadéyecOar Sivayuv. The Sophist explains further 
that these concepts must stand in certain definite relations to one 
another, and gives the dialectician the task of investigating the 
boundaries and inter-relations of concepts. 
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MY purpose is not to give a full interpretation of this difficult and 
important passage, but to discuss one particular problem, taking 
up some remarks made by F. M. Cornford (in Plato's Theory of 
Knowledge,) and by Mr. R. Robinson (in his paper on Plato’s 
Parmenides, Class. Phil., 1942). First it may be useful to give a very 
brief and unargued outline of the passage. Plato seeks to prove 
that concepts? are related in certain definite ways, that there is a 
avunàor) Sav (251d-252e). Next (253) he assigns to philosophy 
the task of discovering what these relations are: the philosopher 
must try to get a clear view of the whole range of concepts and of 
how they are interconnected, whether in genus-species pyramids 
or in other ways. Plato now gives a sample of such philosophising. 
Choosing some concepts highly relevant to problems already 
broached in the Sophist he first (254-5) establishes that they are 
all different one from the other, and then (25 5e-258) elicits the 
relationships in which they stand to one another. The attempt to 
discover and state these relationships throws light on the puzzling 
notions õv and pù ôv and enables Plato to set aside with contempt 
certain puzzles and paradoxes propounded by superficial thinkers 


1 I shall refer to these two works by page numbers, without repeating their 
es 

The use of this term may seem provocative. But whether or not the «ibn 
and yén of the Sophist are something more than ‘mere’ concepts, a good deal 
of interpretation of 251-9 can satisfactorily proceed on the assumption that 
they are af /east concepts, 
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(259). He refers finally (259e) to the absolute necessity there is for 
concepts to be in definite relations to one another if there is to be 
discourse at all: 8:6 yàp rhv åMýAwv rev elâv avpmoxiy ó dyos 
yéyovev jpiv. So the section ends with a reassertion of the point 
with which it began (251d-252e): that there is and must be a 
ovpmdoxi eiSav. 

The question I wish to discuss is this. Is it true to say that one 
of Plato’s achievements in this passage is ‘the discovery of the 
copula’ or ‘the recognition of the ambiguity of éo7w’ as used on 
the one hand in statements of identity and on the other hand in 
attributive statements? The question is whether Plato made a 
philosophical advance which we might describe in such phrases as 
those just quoted, but no great stress is to be laid on these parti- 
cular phrases. Thus it is no doubt odd to say that Plato (or anyone 
else) discovered the copula. But did he draw attention to it? Did 
he expound or expose the various rôles of the verb éorw? Many 
of his predecessors and contemporaries reached bizarre conclu- 
sions by confusing different uses of the word; did Plato respond 
by elucidating these different uses? These are the real questions, 
Again, it would be a pedantic misunderstanding to deny that 
Plato recognised the ambiguity of čari merely on the ground that 
he used no word meaning ‘ambiguity’, or on the ground that he 
nowhere says ‘the word éorw sometimes means . . . and some- 
times means . . .’. If he in fact glosses or explains or analyses the 
meaning of a word in one way in some contexts and in another 
way in others, and if this occurs in a serious philosophical exposi- 
tion, then it may well be right to credit him with ‘recognising an 
ambiguity’. I mention these trivial points only to indicate, by 
contrast, what the substantial question at issue is. 

It is generally agreed (e.g. Cornford, p. 296) that Plato marks 
off the existential use of éorw from at least some other use. How 
he does this can be seen from his remark about «ivyous at 256a 1: 
Zor. Sé ye Sià rò peréyew roô čvros. This 5d does not introduce 
a proof that rimos éorw: this was already agreed without 
question before and used to establish a connection between 
rimos and rò ov (254d 10). Nor, obviously, does it introduce the 
cause why Kivots €orw: it does not refer to some event or state 
which resulted in the further state described by ‘kivnots čorw’. 
The words introduced by ôd give an expansion or analysis of 
éorw as this word is used in xivnots čomu, i.e. as used existentially. 
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peréxer To évros is the philosopher’s equivalent of the existential 
Zorw; but, as will be seen, it is not his analysis of éovw in its other 
uses. So the existential meaning is marked off. 

The philosopher’s formulation (kéows peréxe tod dvros) both 
elucidates the sense of €orw in «ivnots eorw, and also makes clear 
—what is not clear in the compressed colloquial formulation—the 
structure of the fact being stated; makes clear that a certain con- 
nection is being asserted between two concepts. The philosopher’s 
formulation contains not only the names of two concepts but also 
a word indicating their coherence, peréyet, which is not itself the 
name of an elSos but signifies the connection between the named 
ein. 

There remain two other meanings of éo7w, as copula and as 
identity-sign. The assimilation of these had led to a denial of the 
possibility of any true non-tautological statements. What is needed 
in order to deprive this paradox of its power is-a clear demonstra- 
tion of how the two uses of ĉor: differ. By ‘demonstration’ I do 
not mean ‘proof’ but ‘exhibition’ or ‘display’. The way to sterilise 
a paradox is to expose and lay bare the confusion from which it 
arises. One can draw attention to the two different uses of éort, 
point out how they are related, perhaps provide alternative modes 
of expression so as to remove even the slightest temptation to 
confuse the two. 

Consider how Plato deals, in 256a 10-b4, with the pair of state- 
ments xivyais éore radrdv, rimos odk ort radrdv. These look like 
contradictories yet we want to assert both. We need not really be 
worried (où ŝvoyepavréov); for we are not in both statements speak- 
ing dyotws, Analysis of the statements (introduced again by Sia) 
will show exactly what is being asserted in each and enable us to 
see that there is no contradiction between them when properly 
understood. The first statement means xivnows peréyer ravroð. 
The second means xiros peréyet Oarépov mpds radrdv, 

The essential points in Plato’s analysis of the two statements 
are these: (1) where éorw is being used as copula it gets replaced 
in the philosopher’s version by peréyet; (2) the philosopher’s 
version of od éorw, when the éo7w is not the copula but the 
identity-sign, is (not où peréxer, but) peréyet Barépov mpds.... 
By his reformulation of the two statements Plato shows up the 
difference between the éorw which serves merely to connect two 
named concepts (copula) and the éorw (or ovx gorw) which 
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expresses the concept of Identity (or Difference) and at the same 
time indicates that something falls under the concept of Identity 
(or Difference). 

With Plato’s procedure here one may compare a passage in 
Frege’s paper Uber Begriff und Gegenstand.» One can just as well 
assert of a thing that it is Alexander the Great, or is the number 
four, or is the planet Venus, as that it is green or is a mammal. 
But, Frege points out, one must distinguish two different usages 
of ‘is’, 

‘In the last two examples it serves as a copula, as a mere verbal 
sign of predication. (In this sense the German word ‘st can some- 
times be replaced by the mere personal suffix: cf. dies Blatt ist griin 
and dies Blatt griint.2) We are here saying that something falls under 
a concept, and the grammatical predicate stands for this concept. 
In the first three examples, on the other hand, “is” is used like the 
“equals” sign in arithmetic, to express an equation... . In the 
sentence “the morning star is Venus” “is” is obviously not the 
mere copula; its content is an essential part of the predicate, so 
that the word “Venus” does not constitute the whole of the predi- 
cate. One might say instead: “the morning star is no other than 
Venus”; what was previously implicit in the single word “‘is’’ is 
here set forth in four separate words, and in “is no other than” 
the word “is” now really is the mere copula. What is predicated 
here is thus not Venus but no other than Venus. These words stand 
for a concept.’ 


Frege explains the copula by talking of something’s falling under 
a concept: Plato uses for this the term peréxew, Frege expands 
the ‘is’ of identity into ‘is no other than . . .’, in which phrase the 
‘is’ is simply the copula (‘falls under the concept . . .”) and ‘no 
other than . . .’ stands for a concept. Plato expands the čom of 
identity into peréyer rairod... (and od« gorw into peréyet 
Barépov . . .) where peréye: does the copula’s job (‘falls under’) 
and rabrév (or Oérepov) names a concept. In offering the analyses 
that he does it seems to me that Plato, no less clearly than Frege, 
is engaged in distinguishing and elucidating senses of ‘is’. 

The claim that one of the things Plato does in Sophist, 251-9 is 
to distinguish between the copula and the identity sign would seem 

1] quote Mr. Geach’s translation, in Translations from the Philosophical 
Writings of Gottlob Frege, edited by Peter Geach and Max Black, pp. 43-4. 

2 One is reminded of Aristotle, Phys., 185b 28: of 8è rip Adf» pereppitjutov 
Gn. ó dvOpwnos où eurós Cor GMA Aedevurrat, ode Babi cori ddd PadiLe. 
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to be supported by the following consideration: that this distinc- 
tion is just what is required to immunise us against the paradoxes 
of the cyupaĝbeîs (251b), and Plato does suppose that his discussion 
puts these gentlemen in their place. Robinson, however, denies 
that this consideration has any force (p. 174): ‘Plato certainly 
thought of his Communion as refuting the “late learners”. But it 
does not follow that he thought the manner of refutation was to 
show that they confused attribution with identity. Nor is there 
anything in the text to show that he thought this.’ Robinson is 
certainly right to say that it does not follow. Still we are surely 
entitled—or, rather, obliged—to make some reasonable suggestion 
as to how exactly Plato did suppose himself to have ‘refuted’ the 
late learners. If the above interpretation of 256a 10-b 10 is sound, 
that passage exposes the error of the late learners, who construed 
every ‘is’ as an identity-sign; and it would be natural to infer that 
Plato himself regarded the distinction drawn in that passage (and 
elsewhere) as the decisive counter-move against the late learners. 
Moreover, if no ofher reasonable suggestion can be made as to 
how exactly Plato thought he had disposed of the late learners and 
their paradox, this fact will be an argument in favour of the inter- 
pretation of 256a~b which finds in it an important point which is 
directly relevant to, and destructive of, the paradox. 

Now it might be suggested that it is by his proof that there is 
Communion among ein (25 1d-252e) that Plato refutes the view 
that only identical statements are possible; that it is here, and not 
in later talk about év and uù ov, that he supposes himself to be 
refuting the late learners. But what are the arguments by which he 
proves there is Communion?! The first (251e 7-252b 7) is this: 
if there were no Communion then philosophers and ‘physicists’ 
in propounding their various views would in fact be ‘saying 
nothing’ (Aéyouev dv odd¢€v). It is simply assumed that this apodosis 
is false and that Empedocles and the rest were talking sense. But, 
of course, this assumption is exactly what the late learners, main- 
taining their paradox, will deny, and an argument based on it is 
obviously no good against them. Plato’s second argument for 
Communion (252b 8-d 1) is that the theory that there is no 
Communion cannot be stated without implying its own falsity. 
As applied to the late learners the argument would be: you say 


1 I have discussed these arguments above, Ch. IX. 
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only identity-statements can be true; but this statement—‘only 
identity-statements can be true’—is not an identity-statement; so 
on your own theory your theory is false. Now this argument is 
certainly formidable and might easily put a late learner to silence; 
he could hardly be expected to distinguish between first- and 
second-order statements. Yet as a refutation of the thesis itself it 
is surely superficial and unsatisfactory. For the thesis was put 
forward not only by elderly jokers but also by serious thinkers who 
felt themselves obliged to maintain it for what seemed to them 
compelling theoretical reasons. Robinson writes as follows (p. 


175): 


“To such more responsible thinkers it is folly to say: “But you 
obviously can say ‘man is good’; and if you could not, all dis- 
course whatever would be impossible, including the paradox 
that you cannot say ‘man is good’.” For these thinkers already 
know that you can say that “man is good”, and that the sup- 
position that you cannot immediately destroys all thought and 
speech. Their trouble is that, nevertheless, they seem to see a good 
reason for denying that you can say that “man is good”. What 
they want is to be shown the fallacy in the argument which 
troubles them. They know it must be a fallacy; but they want to 
see what it is. Now for such thinkers Plato’s exposition of his 
doctrine of Communism is no help whatever. For he merely 
points to the fact that we must be able to say “man is good”, be- 
cause otherwise no thought or communication would be possible. 
He does ‘not even notice any argument to the contrary, much less 
show us where they go wrong.’ 


I agree with Robinson that, for the reason he gives, Plato’s 
proof of Communion cannot be said to dispose satisfactorily of 
the paradoxical thesis (even though the second argument in the 
proof is valid against the thesis); for nothing is done to expose 
the error or confusion which led quite serious persons to embrace 
the paradox. Surely this passage (25 1d-252e) cannot be the whole 
of what Plato has to say in rebuttal of the late learners and their 
paradox. Surely he somewhere exposes the underlying error, the 
rotten foundations on which the paradox was built. And he does 
this, I suggest, for instance in the passage previously discussed, 
by clearly distinguishing two different uses of éo7w, as copula and 
as identity-sign, and by showing how the two uses are related. 

Let us turn now to Cornford. He says that the copula ‘has no 
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place anywhere in Plato’s scheme of the relations of Forms’ 
(p. 279). The relation between Forms that combine—‘blending’™— 
js a symmetrical relation; so it cannot be the same as the relation 
of subject to predicate in an attributive statement, i.e. the relation 
indicated by the copula (pp. 256-7, 266). 

First a very general point. The relation ‘being connected with’ 
or ‘being associated with’ is a symmetrical relation. But there are, 
of course, many different ways in which things or persons may be 
associated or connected; and many of these ways involve non- 
mmetrical relationships. One may say of a group of people, 
members of one family, that they are all connected. But if one 
wishes to say how they are connected each with the other, one must 
employ such expressions as ‘father of’, ‘niece of’, which do not 
stand for symmetrical relationships. Now it is agreed by Cornford 
that the philosopher’s task, according to Plato, is to ‘discern clearly 
the hierarchy of Forms . . . and make out its articulate structure’ 
(pp. 263-4). Every statement the philosopher makes in performing 
this task may be expected to assert some connection or association 
between Forms. And ‘association’ is indeed a symmetrical relation. 
But surely the philosopher could not possibly achieve his purpose 
without specifying the ind of association there is in each case. 
And he could not do this without bringing in some non-sym- 
metrical relations. Consider the following small extract from a 
possible ‘map of the Forms’: 


Virtue 


Justice Courage Wisdom ‘Temperance 


The structure exhibited here must be described by the philosopher; 
and to do this he must advert to a non-symmetrical relationship. 
In the above diagram the words ‘Virtue’ and ‘Justice’ are not 
merely close together; one is under the other. Similarly, Virtue 
and Justice are not merely connected; they are connected in a 
particular way: Justice is a species of Virtue. 

Non-symmetrical relations must then be invoked if the complex 
Structure of the ‘world of Forms’ is to be described; nor is this 
something Plato could easily have overlooked. Certainly the 
analogy he draws with letters and musical notes (25 3a-b) does not 
Support the idea that the dialectician would, according to him, be 
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satisfied with asserting symmetrical relations between «tidy. If we 
are to say whether ‘f’ and ‘g’ fit together, with the aid of ‘i’, to 
make an English word we must obviously specify the order in 
which the letters are to be taken: ‘gif’ is not a word, ‘fig’ is. The 
scale of C major is not just such-and-such notes, but these notes in 
a certain order. Whatever terminology one uses to state the facts 
about spelling or scales or Forms, some non-symmetrical relation 
must come in. But if Cornford’s view were right and every Philo- 
sopher’s statement told of a symmetrical ‘blending’ of Forms, the 
philosopher would never be able to express irreducibly non- 
symmetrical truths, such as that Justice is a species of Virtue. So 
we may suspect that Cornford’s view is not right. 

To this it will be objected that the Sophist, though it implies 
that the philosopher will have to study relations between genera 
and species, does not itself explore such relations; so a proper 
interpretation of the Sophist should leave them aside and concen- 
trate on how Plato proceeds in exhibiting the relations which he 
does in fact consider. Let us then look at some of the statements 
of Communion which Plato makes. 

Firstly, ‘Motion exists’ (I retain Cornford’s translation; ‘Change’ 
would be better). Cornford says (p. 256): ‘ “Motion exists” means 
that the Form Motion blends with the Form Existence’; and (p. 
279): ‘ “Motion blends with Existence” is taken as equivalent to 
“Motion exists”.’ He also says (p. 278): ‘The relation intended 
(se. by “blending”) is not the meaning of the “copula” . . .; for 
we can equally say “Existence blends with Motion”.’ Taken to- 
gether these remarks lead to absurdity. For if ‘Motion blends with 
Existence’ means ‘Motion exists’, then ‘Existence blends with 
Motion’ must mean ‘Existence moves’. And then, if ‘Motion 
blends with Existence’ is equivalent to ‘Existence blends with 
Motion’, ‘Motion exists’ must be equivalent to “Existence moves’. 
Plato obviously did not intend this. The trouble lies in Cornford’s 
insistence on the ‘blending’ metaphor, which suggests a sym- 
metrical relation, to the exclusion of others which do not. What 
‘Motion exists’ is equivalent to is not ‘Motion blends with 
Existence’ (‘blending’ being symmetrical), but ‘Motion shares in, 
partakes of Existence’ (‘partaking of’ being non-symmetrical). 
Cornford’s remarks lead to absurdity because he will not let into 
his exposition any non-symmetrical expression like ‘partakes of? 
(even though Plato’s exposition bristles with this metaphor). 
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Secondly, ‘Motion is different from Rest’. Now this is indeed 
equivalent to ‘Rest is different from Motion’. But before drawing 
any inference concerning ‘Communion’ we must put the statement 
into its ‘analysed’ form, into dialectician’s terminology. We get: 
‘Motion communicates with Difference from Rest’. The question 
is whether ‘communicates with’ in this formulation can be taken 
to stand for a symmetrical relation. But if it is so taken we must 
be prepared to say that ‘Motion communicates with Difference 
from Rest’ is equivalent to ‘Difference from Rest communicates 
with Motion’; for the ‘Communion’ asserted in the first statement 
is evidently between Motion on the one hand and Difference from 
Rest on the other. But then, since ‘Motion communicates with 
Difference from Rest’ is the technical way of saying that Motion 
is different from Rest, we must suppose that ‘Difference from Rest 
communicates with Motion’ is the technical way of saying that 
Difference from Rest moves. So we shall find ourselves claiming 
that ‘Motion is different from Rest’ means the same as ‘Difference 
from Rest moves’. As before, the absurdity results from taking 
‘communicates with’ as standing for a symmetrical relation. If 
‘Motion communicates with Difference from Rest’ means that 
Motion is different from Rest (as it clearly does), then ‘communi- 
cates with’ must here stand not for ‘blending’ but for a non- 
symmetrical relation (‘partaking of’, ‘falling under’). 

These considerations, it may be said, are still very general and 
involve too much extrapolation and ‘interpretation’. I am not 
sure how much weight to attach to this criticism. For one must 
suppose that Plato had something reasonable and consistent in his 
mind when writing the very taut piece of exposition in Sophist 
251-9; and if Cornford’s account leads, on reflection, to grave 
difficulties or absurdities this is a sound prima facie argument 
against it. (Even if in the end Cornford’s account were to be 
accepted it would be desirable that the defects in Plato’s discussion 

—as interpreted by Cornford—should be candidly exposed.) 
However, it is certainly necessary to turn to a closer examination 
of Plato’s actual terminology. 

Plato uses a great variety of terms in speaking of relations 
among iS. While some of them (e.g. ovypeiyvvoĝar) seem natur- 
ally to stand for the rather indeterminate symmetrical relation 
‘being connected with’, there are others, like peréyew, which we 
expect to be standing for some more determinate, non-symmetrical 
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relation. Cornford denies that this expectation is fulfilled and says 
that Plato does not distinguish ‘partaking’ from the mutual 
relation called ‘blending’ or ‘combining’ (pp. 296-7). He does 
not support this by a detailed study of all the relevant passages. 
His explicit argument that ‘participation’ as between Forms is a 
symmetrical relation (like ‘blending’; hence nothing to do with 
the copula) rests on the one passage 255d, in which Existence is 
said to partake of both rò xab’ aúró and rò mpòs Ado. Cornford 
writes (p. 256): ‘So the generic Form partakes of (blends with) the 
specific Form no less than the specific partakes of the generic.’ 
And in his footnote on 255d 4 he says: ‘Note that Existence, 
which includes both these Forms (sc. Tò xab’ aúró and rò pds dAXo), 
is said to partake of both. This is one of the places which show that 
“partaking” is symmetrical in the case of Forms.’ I do not know 
which are the other places Cornford here alludes to; yet the 
reference to 255d is by itself a very inadequate justification of 
Cornford’s sweeping remarks about ‘participation’, and of his 
insistence on symmetrical ‘blending’ as the one and only relation 
holding between Forms. 

Professor Karl Dürr, in his paper Moderne Darstellung der 
platonischen Logik, assigned precise and distinct meanings to 
various terms used by Plato in Soph., 251-9, but did not attempt 
anything like a full justification. More useful for us is the following 
observation by Sir David Ross:? ‘Plato uses xowwvia, kowwveîv, 
émxowwveiv, emkowwvia, mpooxowwveiv in two different construc- 
tions—with the genitive (2sob 9, 252a 2, b 9, 254c 5, 256b 2, 
260e 2) and with the dative (251d 9, e 8, 252d 3, 253a 8, 254b 8, 
C1, 257a 9, 260e 5). In the former usage the verbs mean “share in”; 
in the latter they mean “combine with” or “communicate with”, 
I do not think Ross should have added that ‘though Plato uses 
the two different constructions, he does not seem to attach any 
importance to the difference between them’. For Plato does not 
use the two constructions indiscriminately or interchangeably. 
A comparison between the two groups of passages yields a clear 
result (I leave out of account 250b 9 and 260e 2 and e 5, which are 
not in the main section on kowwvia yev@v), kowwveîv followed by 
the genitive (e.g. Oarépov) is used where the fact being asserted 
is that some eldos is (copula) such-and-such (e.g. different from...); 


1 In Museum Helveticum, 1945, especially pp. 171-5. 
2 In Plato’s Theory of Ideas, p. 111, n. 6. 
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that is, it is used to express the fact that one concept falls under 
another. The dative construction, on the other hand, occurs in 
highly general remarks about the connectedness of <n, where no 
definite fact as to any particular pair of ely is being stated. 
Surely this confirms—what ordinary Greek usage would suggest 
—that Plato consciously uses kowwveiv in two different ways. 
Sometimes it stands for the general symmetrical notion of ‘con- 
nectedness’, sometimes it stands for a determinate non-symmetri- 
cal notion, ‘sharing in’. 

There are thirteen occurrences of the verb peréyew or noun 
peeks in Soph., 251-9. One of these is at 255d 4, in the passage 
used by Cornford in his argument quoted above. But in all the 
other twelve cases it is clear that the truth expressed by ‘A-ness 
peréyet B-ness’ is that A-ness is (copula) B, and never that B-ness 
is (copula) A. For instance, 76 dv peréye Oarépov . . . formulates 
the fact that Existence is different from ...; it does not serve 
equally to express the fact that Difference exists,—that is expressed 
by 70 črepov peréyet roô õvros. The way Plato uses peréyew in 
all these cases makes it very hard to believe that he intended by it 
a symmetrical relation. 

It is worth attending specially to the passage officially devoted 
to the statement of certain relations among the five chosen yé, 
255e 8-257a 11. Here the objective is to state definite truths in 
careful, philosophical terminology; not merely to allude to the 
fact that there are connections among yév, but to say precisely 
what some of them are. Now in this passage Cornford’s favourite 
metaphor occurs once (256b 9), in a purely general reference to 
the connectedness of concepts (eizep rôv yevdv ovyywpnoópeða 
Ta pev dMrjros eBérew pelyrvabar, ra 52 pý). And xowwvia with 
the dative occurs once (257a 9), in an equally unspecific context 
(cizep exer kowwviay åAýdors ý TeV yevâv púas). The other terms 
used are as follows. xowwvia with the genitive occurs once 
(256b 2) and is used to state the definite relation holding between 
two named ely («évnors and Odrepov); the fact stated is that 
Motion is different from. . ., not that Difference moves. peraAap- 
Bdvew occurs once (256b 6) in a passage whose interpretation is 
controversial. But the significance of the verb is clear. If it were 
true to say Kivows weradapPdver orácews then one could rightly 
Say Kiois èr. ordoysos. peréyew (or pébegis) occurs five times 
(256a 1, a 7, b 1, d 9, e 3), in each case expressing the relation 
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between two named ¢i5y the first of which falls under the second. 
Thus all the real work of the section 25 5¢ 8-257 11, all the exposi- 
tion of actual connections between particular ein, is done by the 
terms peréxew, peradayBdvew, and rowaweîv (with genitive), that 
is, by the non-symmetrical metaphor ‘partaking of’ which Corn- 
ford is so determined to exclude. And the rôle of ‘partakes of? in 
Plato’s terminology is clear: ‘partakes of’ followed by an abstract 
noun, the name of a concept, is equivalent to the ordinary language 
expression consisting of ‘is’ (copula) followed by the adjective 
corresponding to that abstract noun. 

This examination of Plato’s use of some terms, though far from 
exhaustive, is, I think, sufficient to discredit Cornford’s claim that 
the ‘blending’ metaphor is the one safe clue to Plato’s meaning, 
and to establish that peréyew and its variants, peraAauBdvew and 
kowwveîv (with genitive), are not used by Plato as mere alterna- 
tives for petyrvcfat. It may be admitted that in 255d, the passage 
Cornford exploits, peréye is used in an exceptional way; but one 
passage cannot be allowed to outweigh a dozen others. 

To sum up: I have tried to argue firstly, that the verb peréyew, 
with its variants, has a rôle in Plato’s philosophical language 
corresponding to the rôle of the copula in ordinary language; and 
secondly, that by his analysis of various statements Plato brings 
out—and means to bring out—the difference between the copula 
(ueréxer...), the identity-sign (ueréyee raùroô ...) and the 
existential čov (ueréyet To dvros), 


1 This is rather a cavalier dismissal of the passage on which Cornford relies 
so heavily. But it is not possible in the space available to attempt a full study 
of the perplexing argument of 255c 12-e 1, and without such a study no 
statement as to the exact force of peréyewv in 255c 4 is worth much. My own 
conviction is that even in this passage perégav does not stand for the sym- 
metrical relation ‘blending’ ; but it is certainly not used in quite the same way 
as in the other places where it occurs in 251-9. 
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XI 
PLATO’S DESCRIPTION OF 
DIVISION 
(1954) 

A. C. Lloyd 


THERE are many passages in Plato which look as if they 
alluded to well-worn practices, discussions, or lessons in the 
Academy. As is natural with allusions, they are often marked by 
a puzzling brevity or oddity of expression. One need not assume 
that they are always conscious allusions; for every writer has 
moments of obscurity which are due not so much to his conclus- 
ions as to his reaching them along lines that have been familiar to 
him. To appreciate his whole meaning the reader has then to inferas 
best he can the writer’s train of thought. I wish to suggest that 
the language in which Dialectic is described in the later Dialogues 
presupposes a particular and probably familiar method of illustrat- 
ing it. This was a geometrical illustration of the rules of Division 
by means of a divided line. By failing to notice it readers have not 
been led into any important misunderstanding of the Academy’s 
rules, But I hope it will appear that the recognition of it makes 
Plato’s manner of describing Division intelligible to an extent that 
is otherwise difficult. It is only a tentative suggestion, and would 
perhaps not have been worth making but for the possibility that 
some points of interest might at the same time emerge for those 
who were unconvinced by it. 

So much only is the direct intention of this article. But if the 
Suggestion is correct, it has also in my view an indirect importance. 
For Plato was fascinated by the mathematical puzzles of infinite 
divisibility. And by the time he wrote the Parmenides he considered 
(I believe) that Zeno’s paradoxes indicated a solution of his own 
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paradoxes about the One and the Many. I do not want to defend 
this suggestion here: but its upshot may be put very roughly and 
dogmatically in the following equations. The Many = the 
Indeterminate = the infinite, i.e. indefinite, number of parts of a 
whole. The ‘Ones’ or species = the finite or determinate number 
of parts into which a whole or genus must be divisible if it is to be 
an actual whole. For in mathematics magnitudes are infinitely 
divisible:! but such magnitudes are only abstractions; and in 
reality there are always indivisible parts. And just as mathematical 
objects are images of the real, so the infinite Many are only appear- 
ances (due to inadequate division) of the One. Both horns of 
Zeno’s dilemma are grasped:? one accounts for the intelligible, 
the other for the sensible. Being is shot through with Not-being 
(or Otherness or Matter): but the first forms a plurality, the second 
an infinity. Dialectic meant always the discovery of the One in 
the Many, and in the later Dialogues this consisted of Collection 
and Division. 

In my opinion, then, the illustration of Dialectic by the division 
of a line into parts would be a natural result of Plato’s great 
imaginative feat—his theory that there was (as we should say now) 
identity of logical structure between Zeno’s continuous magnitude 
and the world itself as an object of experience and knowledge. 
And the choice of illustration would help to confirm the inter- 
pretation of his metaphysics. It was probably used in the Academy 
for refuting Zeno. But let me repeat that to show this is only an 
indirect or secondary purpose here. For the recognition of the 
illustration does not depend on accepting the metaphysical inter- 
pretation. It depends only on an examination of Plato’s expressions. 
And to this I now proceed. 


After the Phaedrus the chief passages in which the theory of 
Dialectic is expounded are two. The most generalised account 


1 This is not to be contradicted by Aristotle’s statement (Met., 992a 22; 
cf. 1084b 1-2) that Plato believed in indivisible lines. For there is more 
than one sort of mathematics according to Plato. Parm., 164c-165d, where 
magnitudes are infinitely divisible, applies to ‘popular’ as opposed to ‘philo- 
sophical’ mathematics (v. Phil., s6d-c; Rep., 525d-526a). I hope to offer an 
explanation of this on another occasion. 

2 CF. Parm., 142c 7-1452 2. 

3 Soph., 255€, 256e-257a. 
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is in Phil, 16d ff. It can be divided for convenience as 
follows: 


Setv ov ġpâs roórav oŭrw Šakerkoounpévwv (1) det plav 
idav repli mavròs éxdorore Oepévovs Cyreiv—evprcew yàp 
voôoav—(2) gàv obv peraddBuper, perà plav Svo, ef mws eioi, 
oxoneiv, el 88 ph, Tpeis Ñ Twa dAdov àpiðpóv, (3) Kal rev & 
exelveov Eraorov ndìw daavrws, (4) péypimep av Tò Kar’ 
Gpyas ev pù dru &v Kal modà Kal čmepá dori uóvov ip Tis, 
GMa Kal ónóga' rhv 8è roô dmeipov (Seay mpds TÒ TAGbOS pù 
mpoogépew npiv dv mis Tov dpipòv adrod návra rariðn tov 
perakd 700 dmeipov re Kal roô évds, (5) róre 8° òn 7d ev 
čxaorov Tov návraw els Tò dmeipov pebévra yaipew eav. (6) of 
hey oðv Beot, rep elnov, oŭrws tiv mapéðosav oxomelv Kal 


pavOdvew Kat Siddoxew dMýdovs of 8è viv rev dvðpónwv 
cogo êv pév, Srws dv Tywod, Kal roAAG OGrrov Kat Bpadvrepov 
mowbot roô Sovros, perà 88 7d ev dmeipa eùbús, Tù ÔÈ péva 


abrovs éxpevye . « 


We are to imagine, as it might be drawn or composed of pebbles 
on the ground, a line AB of unknown length. This is rò dvretpov, 
though not because it is infinitely divisible but because it is not 
known of how many divisions it is capable. 

(1) We place provisionally! between A and Ba point C, thereby 
‘finding’ in AB a line CB (the piav id€av), (2) CB is divided at D, 
giving us CD and DB (perà piav 86o). (3) CD and DB are similarly 
divided at E and F respectively. 


A G2 eD. E B 


(4) The divisions of CE, ED, DF, FB are continued as far as 
necessary, i.e, until it is seen how many indivisible lines there are 
in CB (rò kar’ dpyàs ëv, the generic Idea). (This is not of course 
derivable from the diagram; in Dialectic it involves Collection. 
We shall suppose the process already completed.) This is equiva- 
lent to refraining from considering CB (rò 780s) as infinitely 
divisible (rhv roô drelpov Sav mpoopépew) before the exact 


1 Gexévous refers not merely to the diagram but to the fact that in Dialectic 
all Ideas start as hypotheses. For, incidentally, Plato never said there is an 
Idea corresponding to every general name, although this is now attributed 
to him by writer after writer. Rep., 596a says eldBaer riGeoar, s07b tibévres. 
CE. Phdr., 237d 1 (duodoyig O¢uevos Spor) for connection with Socratic method. 
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number of its components is known. 1 mÀñĝos is a word which Plato 
uses when he means it to be undetermined whether a magnitude 
is ämeipov or nenepaapévov (cf. 18 bz). The number of lines, viz. 
CD, (DB), CE, ED, DF, will be seen to be between (ueraév) AC, 
which is the remaining still divisible part (rod dzetpov) of the 
original line, and the last indivisible line, FB (roô évós). The 
objection to this is that roô évós has a different denotation both 
from that of xa?’ dpyàs čv and from rò év in (6), which, we shall 
see shortly, cannot be the lowest species. One may reply (a) that 
if Plato visualised a diagram the difficulty would not occur, since 
the ‘one’ in question could be pointed to; and (b) that (6) is a new 
sentence in which the thought makes it quite natural to return to 
the original ‘one’. (There is, however, an alternative, which strains 
the expression a little, but which would avoid the difficulty: the 
intermediate lines could be conceived metaphorically as ‘standing 
between’ CB as a unit and the indefinite divisibility of AB; for 
Plato is thinking as much of the understanding of the genus [CB] 
as of the lowest species [FB].) 

(5) The lines CD, CE, ED, DF are then ignored—or, what 
comes to the same thing, we attend only to CB, DB, FB. 


A CO Bed) B 


CF becomes again indefinitely divisible and we lose CD, CE, ED, 
DF. Two things are to be noticed in this. First, we are now left, 
as can be seen from the diagram below, with the lowest differenti 
the superordinate species and the genus; and this gives us a defini- 
tion of the lowest species according to the Academy’s rules. 
Secondly, this definition, which amounts to ignoring the left- 
hand side of a division, amounts also to ‘dismissing it into the 
dreipov’; for the left-hand side contains those things which the 
contents of the right-hand side (the defining characteristics) are 
not or are other than; and the former, the ‘others’, are, in respect 
of the otherness, dzretpa.3 


1 For the use of ‘number’ where we should say ‘number of parts’ see Tht., 
204d. But it has also an esoteric meaning, as is mentioned below. 
2 Soph., 255 f. 
3 Ibid., 256 
mien Tò pù Šv.. . xai rò öv abrd rv Auv črepov elva: Rexréow . . . wal rò dv dp” 
uñ», čoamép dort rà GMa, xarà togara ob čom dxeîva yàp oùŭx dy êv pèv airé 
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(6) Plato goes on to say that people erroneously reach the limit 
of division too quickly, i.e. do not put enough points between C 
and B, or too slowly, i.e. put too many. In the first case they might, 
for example, omit DB by dividing CB only at F. (Thinking of 
Dialectic only as definition of the ärunrov and of dzetpa only as 
individuals, editors have often taken the év in (6) to be the lowest 
species." But (a) pésa would naturally mean between the év and the 
änepa, while if the former is the lowest species there are no such 
péca; (b)—more conclusively—it is not ‘eristic’ but correct ‘dialec- 
tic’ to apply the notion of dreipía after the lowest species has been 
reached. 76 é is therefore the genus, CB.) Such division would 
be equivalent to ‘bad’ definition—in Aristotle’s example, to defin- 
ing Man as Two-footed Animal instead of Two-footed Footed 
Animal as Plato required.? This is at once seen if the scheme is 
represented thus: 


(AB) 
AC CB (Animal) 
SS 
r” 
CD DB (Footed) 
ERN 
lite: x 
CE ED DF FB (Two-footed) 


1 For the error of this view cf. 18¢ 7-d 1. It is the same reason which has 
led to suspicion of the text—both xai woAd and Bpadurepov, The latter was 
thought inconsistent with drepa eùðús, But to suppose too many species is 
similar to supposing too few: a wrongly supposed species (a pépos instead 
of an «os, Pol., 263) is no species at all and therefore drapov—ovvaywyy} has 
simply not taken place, Failure to emphasise this point makes Professor Hack- 
forth’s note (Class. Quart. xxxiii (1939), 23-4) on this sentence a little unsatis- 
factory; especially so since his notes (Plato's Examination of Pleasure, 23-4) 
on our (4) and (5) do make the point. 

2 Ar, Met., 1038 9-25; De part. an., 642b 5-9. 


form, dmépavra 5è rév dpOudy råda oùx gor ad. Parm., 158c: odxodv obras det 
oxonoivres adriv wab’ airy rv érépay gvow rod eBous Sooy dv abris del dpôpev 
Greipov Zora Axe; 159d: 008" dpa woAAd dori TEAAa: ĉv yàp av Fv čxaorov aðrâv 
Hópiov 708 édov, ef modà Fur viv Sè ore êv obre modà oŭre Sov oŭre pópiá dor: TEMG 
peréxa. Philop., in Ar. Phys., ed. Vitelli, 80. 29 
2 pù vò êv etn, noi [sc. ó Zývaw), xai dralperov, ovè 


, nað aŭro oððapi 
(Lee, Zeno of Eka, fr. 3]: 
Mà gorau rà yàp moMà éx moAAay évdBuv. 
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This is the more familiar representation, and no doubt it is the 
one that Plato generally had in mind when he was making appli- 
cations of Siaipeots. But when he is more concerned with theory 
—and with the structure of reality as revealed by Division, rather 
than our piecemeal discovery of it—his language is that of the 
Parmenides; and since the language there is appropriate to the 
division of lines it is natural to expect it to be so here. Moreover 
it was from this geometrical point of view that mutual implications 
were first seen among the concepts of irrationality, indefinability, 
and infinite divisibility.t And the last forms the limiting case of 
the second possible error, the error of completing the division too 
slowly, It is what is only prevented from happening, according 
to Plato, by the fact that if we collected merely particulars even 
these would have a share in Ideas.* So Plato refers to the danger 
on this side—represented by Protagoras’ sensationalism—by 
describing his opponents as ‘crumbling’ reality into fragments 
(Opvmrew).3 The Eleatics represented the extreme case of the alter- 
native error, for they allowed only a single ‘One’ to be discovered. 
The via media, advocated by Plato, is that reality is, rather, ‘chopped 
up’ (Kexeppariopévor, karaxekeppartopévov).4 So that he exactly 
describes the attempt to treat changing particulars as reality by 
saying, OpUmreadar 51) olua kepparttdpevov dvdynn wav rò öv, ô dv 
mis AGBn Ti Siavoig (Parmenides, 165b 4-6). 

There is one point which presents some difficulty if we do not 
recognise the suggested illustration. I hope, however, that a dis- 
cussion may be helpful also to those who do not accept my 
‘divided line’. In (5) rò êv éxaorov rôv mávrwv must refer to all the 
unities, i.e. Ideas, which have emerged by Collection and Division. 


1 ou yàp én’ änapov ý dialpears, exet Kal 3 doyov (Procl. in I Eucl., ed. 
Friedlein, p. 60, 15). 

*For this lesson in the Parmenides cf. 158b 2-d 8; 164c 7-d 8; 165a 
5-c 3. 
3 CF. Soph., 246b 9-c 1: the Idealists repudiate the ‘reality’ of the materialists, 
rà exeivaw odpara xai riv Neyoueny ón’ abrdv dňńðeav xarà opixpa BiaBpavoyres év 


Trois Adyors. 

* Ibid. 258d: ucts 8 ye où uóvov rò pù Svea ds Lor dmeðelfapev, Aà wal ò 
dlos 8 ruyyáva öv 00 pù dvros dmepnvducDa riv yàp Barépov duaw droðeíĝavres 
odody re xal xaraxerepuariaudvny nì návra rà čvra mpòs Enda... (cf. 257c 7). 
It is in respect of its having Being that Not-being is ‘chopped up’. The 
metaphor is, of course, explained by its being used for the division of a 
genus into species (Men., 79a 10; c 2; Pol., 266a 2). 
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For to take them as individuals? is surely inadmissible when év 
is just what is being distinguished from drepov, and when tév év 
éxeivwy Exaorov had denoted species in the previous sentence. 
Now we are told to dismiss them into the drepov. But why? 
All we should be left with is a genus and the arithmetical number 
(say 4 or 6 or 8) of its species. And if it is important to know sow 
many species there are, this can surely only be because we cannot 
do this without knowing what they are. In what circumstances 
ought we then to forget this latter knowledge? The purpose of 
Division here may be one or more of the following possibilities: 
(a) to define or understand a genus; (b) to define a lowest species; 
(c) to show how a genus (or any divisible Idea) is both a Many 
and a One; (d) as part of an argument (e.g. to refute the thesis, 
‘Government is necessary, Athenian democracy is government, 
therefore Athenian democracy is necessary’). 

But as for (a) we do not define or understand a genus by saying 
that it has æ species, where m is a mere number. In (b) to omit the 
superordinate species from the definition of a lowest species is 
un-Platonic, as we have seen; and secondly, it is not obvious— 
except on my (first) interpretation of (4)—that we shall have been 
left with even a lowest species. (¢) at least must be admitted here, 
because Plato explicitly says so (16a-c). He is, for the purpose of 
this dialogue, fitting his Dialectic into the Pythagorean formula 
in which 76 & is the first product of 7épas and dzreipov, and in 
which reality is generated by the imposition of Number or 76 7écov 
on the depo. So once the species have been enumerated the 
genus has been shown to be a Many, and we can return to its 
y. And it is to be added that the dismissal of the Many into 
the drepov will show how the One and Many together are also 
dreipa—as we were told in (4)—not simply in respect of the lowest 
species, but all of them.? This Pythagorean framework would 


1 As does Stenzel, Studien ur. Entwicklung, der platonischen Dialektik? 
(Leipzig—Berlin, 1931), 104, at least in Allan’s interpretation ({Stenzel] Plato's 
Method of Dialectic, tr. D. J. Allan (Oxford, 1940) 146). Mr. Allan, who has 
very kindly read my manuscript, suggests that Stenzel ‘could say that ë, 
which has just been used in the dialectician’s sense, (4), is then used as a man 


auores complètes, ii (1942), 184 n. 20: ‘une fois qu’on 
est arrivé a ’espéce dernière . . . l'impossibilité de “spécifier” davantage nous 
met en présence, et de l'individu, avec la multiplicité de ses caractères 
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explain the emphasis on the mere number of species, for ‘the’ 
number has then an esoteric meaning (cf. especially 17c 11-€ 6).* 
(d) is an aspect to which Hackforth has drawn attention. It too 
might explain the ‘dismissal’. For in our example it is sufficient 
to know that democracy is a species of government; and if one 
asks, ‘Why the emphasis on the number of species ? it could be 
replied that until the whole division is completed it is impossible 
to know that any single division was a ‘real’ one and therefore to 
be admitted in a genuine, instead of an eristic, argument.” 

(d) is not so important, I think, as (¢). Nevertheless all four pur- 
poses are present to Plato’s mind. For it is notable that when he 
goes on to illustrate the method there is no hint of the ‘dismissal’. 
With the possible exception of the continuation (18b 6 ff.) of the 
first one, it seems essential in the illustrations to know not only 
how many the species are, but what they are. The improbability 
of both (¢) and (d) as explanations could be supported by Pol., 
285a-b, where knowledge of all the species was necessary to an 
understanding both of the lowest species and of the genus. Still 
more could it be supported by the next page (286c-287a). For 
there, in an apology for the length of preliminary discussions, 
paxpodoyla and Bpaxvdoyia were also required to be tested against 
the rules of Division (mpôrov tiv péðoðov adriy tyav tod Kar? 
eln Suvardv elvat Siatpeiv). But this criterion was, in fact, the 
correctness of the definition of the lowest species, viz. the ‘royal 
art’. Indeed when a concrete application of the rules was made 
(287b ff.), a number of species were ‘dismissed’, namely those on 
the left-hand side of the division. And these were just the ones 
which would have been dismissed in our suggested interpretation 


LCE. J. Stenzel, Zab! u. Gestalt (1924), 7, 13-183 A. Preiswerk, “Das 
Einzelne b. Platon und Aristoteles’, Philologus, suppl.-Bd. xxxii, Heft 1 (1939), 
55-6. 

2 Cf, of viv raw dvOpdimwy aogoi of (6) with the vés of 15d-e, who ‘at one 
moment kneads any argument into one ball, then unrolls it again and chops 
it into pieces’. Compare also Phdr., 2374. 

3 Nor elsewhere. (Pol., 286e 6, despite Campbell’s note, has nothing to do 
with the present point.) 


singuliers, et du nombre infini d'individus auxquels s'étend la notion de 
espèce dernière, avec tout ce qu elle implique et qui constitue la chaîne des 
intermédiaires.” But his ¢ranslation ‘c’est alors que désormais on doit abandon- 


ner l'infini et lui dire adieu’, is inexplicable. 
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of the Philebus passage, but not on the normal interpretation. The 
trouble is, in fact, that (a) and (b) as explanations are incompatible 
with (c) and (d). However, this need not rule out the normal 
interpretation. For one may concentrate on (c) and possibly (d), 
and say that both Socrates’ examples and the Po/iticus illustrate 
a use of Division beyond that for which it is introduced in the 
Philebus. This further use would be its more common one in the 
sciences, and one which had already been alluded to by Socrates 
in 16c 1-3. An alternative, which I should prefer, is to claim that 
Plato is trying to combine (a), (b), (c), and (d). For he has a habit of 
combining two levels of thought—of teaching an immediately 
relevant lesson in method at the same time as an indirect lesson in 
metaphysics. And it is a habit which is at once idiosyncratic and 
rather vulnerable to strict logic. To conclude, then, the ‘dismissal 
into the drepov’ is readily intelligible for any of the purposes of 
Division that may be intended, if the ‘divided line’ is agreed to 
illustrate it: but it does not contain sufficient difficulty to make it 
positive evidence for the illustration. 


_ The second passage which describes the method of Dialectic is 
in Sophist 253d: 


TÒ xarà yévy Biatpetabat Kal pýre radrév €lB0s črepov ýyýoao- 
Bat pire črepov öv radrdv pôv od ris Biadewruxiis phoopev 
èmotýuns elvat; .. . odKodv 6 ye roûro Suvards Spay (1) pav 
iéav bud modAdv, éòs éxdorou xepévov ywpis, mdv 
Starerapéryy ixavids Saroðáverar, xal roàs érépas dANýAwv 
Bnd mâs Ewer mepieyopévas, (2) Kad plav að t Sruv 
moMav èv évt ovmuperny, Kal roMas xwpls mdvry Šwpo- 
pévas. 
Especially since Stenzel’s work? it has been widely agreed that the 
Passage refers to the method of Division. To suppose it merely 
describes four different kinds of relation between Ideas, two of 
Communion and two of non-Communion is not at all satisfactory; 
for instance év évt ouvnupérny is taken? to mean ‘remaining on its 
own’ or ‘self-sufficient’, which does not seem to do justice to the 
Greek. It is much easier to follow if we think of the same illustration 
of the divided line—though, once again, only as influencing the 
1 Studien, 62-71 (te. Allan, 96-106). 


8. recently by B, Li antwit p i 
fart-a M., Ek ma Liebrucks, Platons Entwicklung zur Dialektik (Frank- 
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expression: it is not necessary to it, and if Plato had thought it 
necessary he would have made it explicit. But this second passage 
is closer, of course, chronologically, to the Parmenides. 

pia iSéa (our CB) is drawn or stretched across the whole of the 
shorter lines (mdvrp Siarerapevyv); they are contained by it 
(wer reptexouévas), but are still units (xwpis Stwpropévas). 
meptéxew is the technical term for the relation of a magnitude to its 
parts,? and is contrasted in Parmenides, 150 a with 8 ddov rerapevny 
elvas, which is coextensiveness.? éaOev alludes to the paradox of 
the whole-part relation disclosed by Zeno (v. Parm., 145b-e, and 
149d 8 ff., specially 150e 5-15 1a) and well known in the Academy 
(v: Ar. Top., vi. xiii; cf. Phys., 2108 16-17).4 In (2) it is possible 
that p/av denotes the generic Idea as it did in (1), and évithe lowest 
species, But it is preferable to take them the other way about. The 
emphasis of the first half will then be upon Collection, the 
emphasis of the second (marked by a8) upon Division, and the 
two will form respective explanations of pajre radrov elðos črepov 
ýyńoaoða pire črepov dv rağróv. èv évt cuvnupevy is a variation 
from t76 pâs iSdas mepreyopém and represents the passive of 
ovMafedv as it was used at 250b 9. But the terms he is 
employing belong so much to the logic of geometry that the 
Stranger finds it necessary to explain that all this is the same thing 
as what the others will already have understood by ‘Dialectic’ !§ 


1 The collection of parts is mentioned before the Division, Mr. Allan 
therefore suggests that, if a line is intended, a discontinuous one would be 
more comprehensible: 

A B 


‘For here some afalnas is required to see that pia iéa stretches through 
from beginning to end.’ 

2 Cf. Parm., 145b 8. 

3 This is not to reject C. Ritter’s contention (Newe Untersuchungen über Platon 
(1910), 57 f) that Sraréraoda refers to the péra yém, like Otherness which 
is Bà návraw BeApAvdutar, and wepéyeaPa to the species of ordinary genera— 
though 250b 8 is against it. 

4 Plato's final interest, even in the Parm. passages, is not (pace Cornford, 
Plato and Parmenides, 179 ff.) in infinite divisibility, but in a whole, i.e. genus, 
which is, and yet is more than, its parts. Cf. Tht, zo1e-2ose with Ar. 
Mat., 1041b 9-33 and the neglected passage, Hipp. Maj., 300-2, which looks 
to me like a set piece of the Academy’s Ideal theory. 

iv čxaora Šúvarar, Kal Sep pý, Šaxpívew xarà yévos 


5 oir 8 


eénicracba. 
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‘There is one other passage to be discussed; for unlike the pre- 
vious two it does, I believe, provide some positive evidence for 
our suggested illustration. The Politicus has a puzzling remark in 
repeating the rule that dichotomy is to be preferred but, failing 
that, division into three or more parts: 


card pén roiv ačràs olov lepetov Siapópeða, čred iya 
iBuvarodper. bet yàp els Tov eyydrara bri pddora Tépvew 
dpiusy det (2870). 


The usual view of the second sentence is stated by Diés:! ‘pour 
ns le nombre le plus proche, [cf.] Philébe 16d: perà 
av) 580, et nws eloi, oxoneiv, el 5¢ pý, rpets Ñ Twa Edov 


la div 


piav (i 
dpiðuóv. Principe d’économie, ame de toute méthode.’ But the 
Philebus passage did not say that we should try the lower number 
first. For the perà piav úo had nothing to do with alternatives. 
True, Plato regards dichotomy as preferable. But this appears to 
be for no better reason than the attractiveness of rò péoov.* And 
once the division of mankind by races into zwo parts, like Greeks 
and Barbarians, is seen to be merely nominal (Po/., 262d-e), it is 
unlikely to be an economical method to proceed by trying three. 

At the same time ‘the nearest number’ must denote the next 
number, sc. in the number-series. (It cannot, for example, mean 
‘nearest to reality’, nor, of course, ‘the nearest number’ in the 
English sense of nearest the right one.) I suggest that the expres- 
sion contains a reference to the position of divisions in the line. 
Thus if DB had been divided at F and G instead of F alone, it 


would not have been divided at the nearest point /o (the last 
line). 
E U F 2 D G F B 


In other words FB (the last definiendum) should be pushed nearer 
to ED. The result is the same as if Plato had said ‘the lowest 
number’; but the lack of justification for the principle would have 
been glaring had he been thinking simply of what we call numbers. 
Pythagorean mathematics would not distinguish, in the absolute 

1 Budé edition, ad loc. 

2 Pol., 262b 6-7; 265a 4. The reason is nof that which a nominalist logic 
would give, viz. the exhaustiveness of a class-concept and its contradictory 


(although this doubtless influenced him in practice, especially in the Sophist), 
for a negative class is likely to be drapo» (cf. Pol., 262d); cf. Ar. Met., 


990b 13 and Ross ad loc, (Platonists’ denial of Ideas of negations), 
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way in which ours would, lengths from numbers—which had 
extension. And I suspect that Plato was thinking too of what 
would have been at least an exact analogy (and for him perhaps 
more than an analogy) of this process of Division, namely the 
generation of numbers by the ‘drawing in’ of 76 čyyiora roo arrei- 
pou. 


1 Ar, Phys. 213b 22; Met., togta 17; fr. 201 (Rose). 
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THE THIRD MAN ARGUMENT IN 
THE PARMENIDES! 


(1954) 


Gregory Vlastos 


HARDLY a text in Plato has been discussed as much in the last 
forty years? as the two passages in the Parmenides purporting to 
prove that the Theory of Forms involves an infinite regress, which 
came to be dubbed within Plato’s lifetime the “Third Man’ 
Argument. A flood of light has been thrown both on the meaning 


1 Re-reading this paper in the light of criticisms I have seen in print or 
heard in discussion, I still find all of its main contentions sound, But were I 
writing today I would have expressed myself differently on some points. 
For some improvements in the an: rgument I refer the reader 
to the one offered below in the Addendum; and for degrees of reality in Plato, 
to an essay I am contributing to a symposium on Greek philosophy edited 
by Mr. Renford Bambrough (London: Routledge, 1965). 

2 I list the major contributions: 

A. E. Taylor, ‘Parmenides, Zeno, and Socrates’, in Phil. Studies (London, 
1934); reprinted from Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, XVI (1915-16). 

F. Goblot, ‘Le Troisième Homme chez Platon’, Revue d'Histoire de la 
Philosophie, TII (1929), 473 fi. 

W. F. R. Hardie, A Study in Plato (Oxford, 1936), pp. 88 ff. 

F, M. Cornford, Plato and Parmenides (London, 1939), pp: 87-95- 

G. ato’s Parmenides’, Mind, n.s., XLVIII (1939), 129 ff. (especially 
PP. 136-40). See above, Ch. VI. 

R. Robinson, ‘Plato’s Parmenides’, Class. Philol., XXXVII (1942), 51 ff. 

H. Cherniss, Aristotle's Criticism of Plato and the Academy, 1 (Baltimore, 
1944), passim, but especially pp. 231 f., 284 ff., 375, and 500 f. 

D. Ross, Plato's Theory of Ideas (Oxford, 1951), pp. 86 ff. 

G. E. L. Owen, ‘The Place of the Timaeus in Plato’s Dialogues’, Class. 
Quart., n.s., II (1953), 79 ff. See below, Ch. XVI. 

To works in this list I shall refer hereafter merely by the author’s name. 
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of the text and on its philosophical implications. Yet in spite of 
this, disagreement continues. Is the Third Man Argument a valid 
objection to the Theory of Forms? Did Plato believe that it was 
valid ? One can find acute and learned critics on both sides of both 
of these basic questions. I write as the beneficiary of their contro- 
versies, but not in a controversial spirit. If any progress in agree- 
ment is to be made at this juncture it must come from some 
advance in understanding of the logical structure of the Argu- 
ment. To this end I shall pursue its analysis further than I think 
anyone has yet found it profitable to push it. This will be the task 
of Section I. I shall then consider in Section II what this may 
teach us about the Theory of Forms and also about the state of 
mind in which Plato held this theory when he turned against it 
that battery of objections of which the Third Man Argument is 
the most interesting and the most instructive. 


I. ANALYSIS OF THE ARGUMENT 


A. The First Version, Parmenides 132a 1-b 2 


‘I suppose this is what leads you to suppose that there is in every 
case a single Form: When several things seem large to you, it 
seems perhaps that there is a single Form which is the same in 
your view of all of them. Hence you believe that Largeness is a 
single thing.’ 

This is the first step of the Argument, and may be generalised 
as follows: 


(At) If a number of things, a, b, ¢, are? all F, there must be a 
single Form F-ness, in virtue of which we apprehend a, b, c, 
as all F. 

Here ‘F’ stands for any discernible character or property. The 
use of the same symbol, ‘F’, in ‘F-ness’, the symbolic representa- 


1 For this and subsequent translations I have consulted Cornford and 
A. E. Taylor, Plato's Parmenides (Oxford, 1934), and mainly followed 
Cornford. My main concern has been to translate as literally as possible. 

2 I say ‘are’, where Plato’s text above says only ‘seem’. But the difference 
is immaterial to the argument. A few lines later Plato speaks of the large 
things as ‘participating’ in Largeness (132a 11), which is his way of saying 
that they are large (so far as particulars are anything at all) and do not merely 
appear such, Cf. also Parm., 130¢ 5-1312 2. 

3 In the last clause I merely make explicit an assumption which is implicit 
throughout the argument and is stated in the second step, 132a 7-8. 
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tion of the ‘single Form’,! records the identity of the character 
discerned in the particular (‘large’) and conceived in the Form 
(‘Largeness’) through which we see that this, or any other, parti- 
cular has this character. On the substantive meaning of the 
various terms in Plato’s statement and in my transcript of it, I have 
nothing to say just now. Plato’s argument professes to be a de- 
ductive argument and I propose to treat it as a formal structure 
of inference from premisses, stated or implied. For this reason, I 
raise no questions about the Theory of Forms and presume no 
more information about it than I can extract from the text before 
me. And what is supplied in its first step is, I trust, fully contained 
in (A1). 

‘What then if you similarly view mentally Largeness itself and 
the other large things? Will not a single Largeness appear once 
again, in virtue of which all these (sc. Largeness and the other 
large things) appear large ?—It seems so.—Consequently another 
Form of Largeness will appear over and above Largeness itself 
and the things which participate in it.’ 

This is the second step: 


(Az) If a, b, c, and F-ness are all F, there must be another 
Form, F-ness,, in virtue of which we apprehend a, b, c, and 
F-ness as all F. 


Now merely to compare (Az) with (Ar) above is to see a 
discrepancy in the reasoning which, so far as I know, has never 
been noticed before, though it leaps to the eye the moment one 
takes the trouble to transcribe the full content of the two steps in 
symbolic form. In (Ar) we are told that if several things are all F, 
they are all seen as such in virtue of F-ness. But (A2) tells us that 
if several things are all F, they are all seen as such not because of 
F-ness, but because of a Form other than F-ness, namely, F-ness,. 
To be sure, there is a difference in the protasis of (A1) and (A2), 
and this is doubtless what has misled patrons or critics of the 
Argument: (Az) includes, while (A1) does not, F-ness, among 
the things which have the property, F. The significance of the 
assumption which prompts this inclusion will be discussed 
directly, and will indeed remain the most important single issue 
throughout the whole of this paper. But if we simply stick to the 


* That F and F-ness are logically and ontologically distinct is crucial to the 
argument, Cf. below, p. 252, n. 1. 
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logical form of the two statements, the disparity of reasoning? as 
between (Ar) and (Az) remains glaringly abrupt and unwarranted. 

Is there then no way to get around the difficulty ? There certainly 
would be, if (Az) could be changed to read: 


(Aza) If a, b, ¢, and F-ness are all Fi, there must be another 
Form, F-nessj, etc. 


Is there any chance that this is what Plato did say, and that I 
missed it in my transcript of his argument at (Az) above? I think, 
none. We need only refer back to the text to verify the fact that 
(Az) and not (Aza), is the information it supplies. All it asks of 
us is to ‘view mentally’ Largeness and ‘the other large things’ and 
find the Form in virtue of which all of these ‘appear large’. It 
does not invite us to discern a new character, not large, but large, 
(whatever this may mean), and having satisfied ourselves that 
a, b, c, and Largeness are all large, to infer, pari passu with (A1), 
the existence of Largeness,. 


1 A fastidious reader may be displeased at the vagueness of this expression. 
I could speak more definitely of a non sequitur (and, to simplify matters, 
ill do so hereafter). But this is to understate the faultiness of the reasoning, 
which can only be fully stated in a proposition whose assertion is not 
necessary to my argument in the text and whose proof would have exceeded 
Plato’s technical resources: The joint assertion of (Ax) and (Az) implies that the 
protasis of (At) and (Az) are mutually inconsistent; and since the Argument 
assumes that both of the latter can be asserted (i.e. that it is true that there 
are large particulars, and that Largeness and the large particulars are all 
large), the joint assertion of (At) and (A2) is absolutely preclude 
proof of the underlined proposition is as follo 


p= a,b, care F, 
q= a, b, ¢ are seen as F in virtue of F-ness. 

~q = a, b, care seen as F in virtue of F-ness,, where F-ness, # F-ness. 
r = F-ness is 
ness is se 


as F in virtue of F-ness,, where F-ness, + F-ness. 


t= 

(It will be noticed that, to reduce the length of the ensuing proof, I have 
put as ~g a proposition that is not strictly the negate of g but whose truth 
value is equivalent to that of the latter, since we may take it for granted 
it can not be true that x, y, g are seen as F in virtue of F-ness and also 
in virtue of a Form other than F-ness.) 

Then, (A1) = p > 4. 

(Az) = (p-r) > (4.3). 

But (~q. s) > ~g; therefore, (p.r) > ~q; hence, g > ~(p-r). 
But since p > q, (A1), it follows that p > ~(p.7), i.c., that the protaseis of 
(Ax) and (A2) are mutually inconsistent. 
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Now it might be claimed that though (Aza) is not what Plato 
said, it is nonetheless what he meant. This proposal should be 
advanced, and entertained, with the gravest misgivings, since 
Plato is anything but a careless writer, and his vocabulary suffers 
from no limitation which would have kept him from saying (Aza), 
if he had meant (Aaa), Still, the issue being crucial to the whole 
course of the argument, let us give the proposal its day in court. 
Would this improvement of the text be an improvement of the 
argument? The answer is, surely, that it would not. For the 
purpose of the second step in the Argument is to convince us of 
the existence of a new Form of Largeness, ‘over and above Large- 
ness itself’. This purpose would be defeated if the protasis of the 
second step were as questionable as its apodosis. And is not this 
precisely what would happen if the proposal were adopted? The 
second step would then begin: ‘If there are large, things. . .’; 
and how could we then help retorting, ‘If, indeed,’ and ask for 
reasons why there must? In the case of (A1), the protasis offers no 
trouble at all; for who would gainsay that there are (or appear 
to be) a number of large things? But here the matter is absolutely 
different. Everyone has seen large things; but who has ever seen 
a large, thing or set of things? If Plato had meant to offer such an 
assertion as the if-clause of an if-then statement, he would surely 
have seen that it cries aloud for justification, and would never have 
moved on to the /hen-clause, without stopping to interpolate 
reasons for the f-clause itself. And to do this he would have had 
to change the whole form of his argument. The burden of the 
second step would have then become to establish the existence of 
things that have the remarkable property, large,. I am not saying 
that such an argument could not be made. All I am saying is that, 


1 Te could not be made at all without anticipating the results of Sec. II. If 
the anticipation be permitted, the argument can be reconstructed as follows: 
Largeness is large in a different (superlative) sense (which follows from the 
Degrees-of-Reality Theory in Sec. I) from that in which particulars are large. 


) Largeness is large. But the large particulars and the large, Form have 
thing in common; call this—the determinable, of which large and 
large, are determinates—large,. It then follows that (ii) Largeness and the 
large particulars are all larg 

Having completed this detour we would now have warrant for asserting a 
variant of (A2a), which would now read (Aza,). If a, b, e, and F-ness 


are all F, there must be a Form other than F-ness, namely, F-ness,. 
will be noticed that (A2a,) would no longer be the second step of the 
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had it been made, the second step of the Third Man Argument 
would have been entirely different from what it is. And since my 
purpose is to analyse the argument Plato gives us, instead of one 
he might have given, I have no choice but to consign to the waste 
basket the suggestion that (Aza) is what Plato meant. We are then 
left, where we started, with (Az) staring us in the face. 

Now if this is all we had to go by, (A1) in the first step, and (Az) 
in the second, could anyone say that the Third Man Argument 
was logically valid ? Clearly there must have been something more 
in Plato’s mind than the information supplied at (A1), which 
made the transition to (Az) appear to him not only permissible, 
but plausible. What could this be? A full answer to this question 
would send us rummaging into other texts to discover what 
further assumptions Plato made about his Theory of Forms. But 
this would have to anticipate Section II. Let us content ourselves 
now with a more modest question: What are the simplest pre- 
misses, not given in the present Argument, which would have to 
be added to its first step, to make (A2) a legitimate conclusion ? 

We need, first of all, what I propose to call the Self-Predication 
Assumption: 


(A3) Any Form can be predicated of itself. Largeness is itself 
large. F-ness is itself F. 


I have alluded to this already. Clearly it is necessary, for were it 
not true, the protasis of (Az) would be certainly false; if F-ness 
were not F, it would be false to say that a, b, c, and F-ness are 
all F. The credit for recognising that this is an indispensable, 
though suppressed, premiss of the Third Man Argument goes to 
A. E. Taylor. He thereby opened the way to a correct under- 

1 Pp, 46 ff. of his 1916 paper. Most of the later mentions of this vital point 
acknowledge indebtedness to Taylor, and it is probable that even those 


which do not are similarly indebted to him directly or indirectly since this 
insight is missing in all of the earlier discussions. 


‘Argument but, at the very least, the third; the existence of the predicate F, 
would have to be proved not as the common predicate of F-ness and the F 
particulars, but as the distinctive property of F-ness; and the common 
predicate of F-ness and the F particulars would not be F,, and Fy—all of 
which is a far cry from Plato’s argument in the text before us, and I trust, 
will convince the skeptic why it should not be taken as ‘the meaning’ of the 
second step as it appears in the text. 
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standing of the Argument, and not only of this but of the whole 
Theory of Forms, though Taylor, ironically, never realised the 
implications of his own discovery, for he refused to admit that 
Plato himself made so absurd an assumption. Of this more later. 
Here we may remark not only that this premiss is necessary to the 
argument, but that Plato’s actual wording of the second step comes 
s close to asserting it as one could without actually stating the 
1f-Predication Assumption: ‘Will not a single Largeness appear 
once again, in virtue of which a// these (sc. “Largeness and the other 
large things”) appear large? The second clause clearly implies 
that Largeness, no less than each of the particulars, ‘appear(s) 


large’. 
But we need also a further premiss, which I shall call the Non- 
identity Assumption: 


(A4) If anything has a certain character, it cannot be identical 
with the Form in virtue of which we apprehend that character. 
If x is F, x cannot be identical with F-ness. 


This too, though not stated in the Argument, is certainly im- 
plied. For think of what would happen if it were not assumed to 
be true. The transition from the protasis of (Az), ‘If a, b, ¢, and 
F-ness are all F, to its apodosis, ‘then there must be another 
Form, F-ness;’, would then not be a logical sequence, but the 
wild and whimsical jump we have seen it to be above. The mini- 
mum warrant for passing from ‘the large things and Largeness 
are large’ to ‘the Form in virtue of which we apprehend the 
common character of large things and Largeness cannot be 
Largeness’, could be no less than this: If anything is large, its 
Largeness cannot be identical with that thing. From this it would 
follow that if Largeness is large, then ifs Largeness cannot be 
identical with itself and must, therefore, be a second Form of 
Largeness, Largeness1. 

In the many modern discussions of the Argument I can find no 
explicit statement that this Nonidentity Assumption, or an equiva- 
lent one, is strictly required in just this way. This may be because 
the rôle of such an assumption at this point strikes critics more 
nimble-witted than myself as so obvious that they feel it an insult 
to their reader’s intelligence to put it into words or symbols. 
However, there are times when the drudgery of saying the obvious 
is rewarded, and this is one of them. For if one compares (A4) 
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with (A3) above, one will then see that these two premisses, 
jointly necessary to the second, and every subsequent, step of the 
Argument, are mutually inconsistent, and that their inconsistency 
does not need to be exposed through the indirect and elaborate 
machinery of the infinite regress, but can be shown much more 
simply and directly. (A3) reads: F-ness is F. (A4) reads: if x is 
F, x cannot be identical with F-ness. Substituting F-ness for x 
in (A4), we get: 


(A5) If F-ness is F, F-ness cannot be identical with F-ness. 


And since the consequent of (A5) is plainly false, because self- 
contradictory, at least one of the premisses from which it follows 
—(A3), (A4)—must be false. 

Now there is one way of avoiding this particular impasse, and 
that is to modify (A4), restating it as follows: 


(Aga) If any particular has a certain character, then it cannot 
be identical with the Form in virtue of which we apprehend 
that character. If x is F, x cannot be identical with F-ness when, 
for x are particulars, a, b, ¢ . . .? 


and only when, the values 


If (A4a) replaces (A4) above, then the inconsistency with (A3) 
will not arise. For (Aga) does not warrant the substitution of 
F-ness for x, and this in spite of the fact that F-ness is F (A3). 
What we are now told is that the Nonidentity Assumption holds 
in the case of particulars; we are not told that it holds in the case 
of forms, and have no ground for asserting that if a Form have a 
certain character it cannot be identical with the Form in virtue of 
which it has (and is apprehended as having) that character. But 
what happens now to the second step of the Argument ?—It is 
no longer a valid inference from our premisses, (At), (A3), and 
(Aga). We have now no ground for saying that if a, b, e, and 
F-ness are all F, there must be a Form other than F-ness, in 
virtue of which we apprehend that a, b, e, and F-ness are all F; 
there is now nothing to keep us from saying that they are all 
apprehended as F in virtue of F-ness itself. The existence of F- 


1] am using ‘false’ here and occasionally hereafter in the broader sense 
which includes ‘insignificant’. 

2 It will be convenient to distinguish hereafter (A4a) from (A4) above, by 
referring to (A4) as the ‘full-strength’ Nonidentity Assumption. 
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ness: would thus remain unproved in the second step, and, by the 
same token the existence of all subsequent Forms, F-nesse, 
F-nesss, etc., would remain unproved. The infinite regress would 
not materialise. 

Let us now see where this analysis of the Third Man Argument 
has taken us: If we took the second (and crucial) step of the 
‘Third Man Argument as a mere inference from what is stated in 
the first step, it would be a horrible non sequitur. To avoid this, 
further premisses must be supplied, and we could not determine 
whether the Argument is valid until they were supplied; for to 
say of any argument that it is valid is simply to say that its con- 
clusions follow correctly from its premisses. And we have now 
seen what premisses would be necessary for the assertion of (Az 


the first step of the Argument, (Ar); 
the Self-Predication Assumption, (A3); 
the full-strength Nonidentity Assumptions, (A4). 


Are they then also sufficient? Certainly, though in a very odd 
way, for we are working with inconsistent premisses which, as 
we have seen, have already produced the self-contradictory con- 
clusion at (As), ‘F-ness cannot be identical with F-ness’, and we 
should not be surprised to see them justify all kinds of contradic- 
tory conclusions. Since these premisses warrant the proposition 
that F-ness is sot identical with F-ness, they will warrant the 
proposition that F-ness is identical with F-ness,, which is a Form 
not identical with F-ness, and (A2) will then follow from (A1). 
And having thus got the existence of F-ness; at (Az), we can 
proceed, by the same ‘reasoning’, to show in the next step the 
2, then again, F-nessg, and so on without end. 
We would thus get a bona fide infinite regress, logically vicious, 
since it is assumed that we discern F particulars in virtue of F-ness 
(A1), F-ness in virtue of F-ness; (A2), and so on ad infinitum, the 
discernment of each successive Form being required for the 


existence of F-nessy 


1 For we know from (A1) that if a number of things are F there must be a 
Form, F-ness, through which they are apprehended as ence it follows 
that (A2b) If a, b, e, and F-ness are all F, there must be a Form, F-ness, 
through which they are apprehended as F. But if F-ness is identical with 
F-ness,, we may substitute F-ness, for F-ness in the second clause of (A2b), 
ch will produce (A2). 
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discernment of its immediate predecessor, a requirement which 
can never be fulfilled, since the series is infinite.t 

And what would we learn from this consequence ?—Only that 
one or more of our premisses is false or void of sense, on the 
assumption that some vice in one or more of the premisses is the 
source of the vicious consequence. We could have got the same 
information by a much more economical procedure: by simply 
noting the contradiction which follows from the joint assertion 
of (A3) and (Aq), as explained above. And if Plato had even got 
as far as the explicit assertion of (A3) itself, he would have found 
good reason for rejecting it,? and would thus have been able to 


1 There is a tolerably good explanation of the fact that the Argument does 
not result in an (unobjectionable) infinite series, but in a (vicious) regress, in 
Taylor, pp. 47 f., though I should take exception to the form of his applica- 
tion of the regress to Platonic ‘participation’ at p. 49. The gist of the matter 
may be restated as follows: If the Argument simply established an indefinite 
series of Forms corresponding to cach discernible character, no logical 
disaster would ensue, so long as one (or, at most, a finite number) of these 
Forms sufficed to do what Forms are supposed to do, i.e., enable us to 
discern the relevant characters in the particulars and then in the first of the 
corresponding Forms. All other members of the series could then be ignored 
as a harmless surplus, though every adept in the use of Occam’s razor would 
itch to lop them off. But what the Argument proves is much worse than this. 
‘At (A1) we are told that we apprehend particulars as F through F-ness. Now 
if F-ness itself must be apprehended as F, then it follows from (A2) that we 
must apprehend F-ness through F-ness,, and so on, Whence it follows that, 
since we cannot complete the series, F-ness, F-ness,, ctc., we shall never be 
able to apprehend F-ness in the first place, and thus never apprehend the 
F-particulars; and this is disastrous. It may be objected that Plato does not 
say that F-ness must itself be apprehended as F. Of course, he does not. But 
what he does say implies it in conjunction with Self-Predication, For if it 
were true that F-ness is F, how could it be apprehended except as F? How- 
ever, it is not necessary (and is unwarranted by the evidence) to assume that 
this distinction between a harmless series and a vicious regress was apparent 
to Plato himself, He was himself convinced that there was just one Form for 
each discernible character or kind, and argued (Rep., 97¢-d, Tim., 31a-b) 
that if, per impossible, there were two Forms of anything, there would have 
to bea third which would be she form of that thing. He would, therefore, have 
regarded even the existence of an infinite series of Forms of any one kind as 
disastrous for this Theory. 

2 To avoid misunderstanding, I should underline the fact that the Self- 
Predication Assumption to which I refer throughout this paper is the 
assertion in (A3) above that any Form may be predicated of itself. Absurdity 
or contradiction inevitably results from this assertion which implies that 
Forms predicable of particulars are predicable of themselves, as I shall show 
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nail down the exact source of the trouble that is attested, but not 
identified, by the infinite regress. But even if Plato had asserted 
(A3), he could still have saved himself from the disaster of the 
regress by simply denying (A4) and saying that he had no reason 
for holding anything more than (Aga). 

This result may be summarised, in anticipation of Section II 
below, as follows: If Plato had identified all of the premisses 
which are necessary (and sufficient) to warrant the second step of 
the Third Man Argument, he would not have produced the Third 
Man Argument at all, unless he were simply pursuing a logical 
game for its own sake, which is not what he is doing in the first 
part of the Parmenides. In stating the Third Man Argument, and 
in leaving it unrefuted, he is revealing (a) that he did not know 
all of its necessary premisses, whence it would follow that (b) he 
had no way of determining whether or not it was a valid argu- 
ment. (a) can be independently verified, and it will be in Section II. 


B. The Second Version: Parmenides 132d 1-133 6 


This is at least as interesting on its own account; and no less 
so is a third version, supplied by Aristotle.? Lack of space forbids 
altogether a treatment of the third in this paper, and compels me 
to deal more briefly and more roughly with the second that it 
deserves. All I shall attempt here is to show that Plato’s second 


1 For the best demonstration of this see Robinson, pp. 58 f. 

2 In his essay On the Forms, ap. Alexander, in Met, (Hayduck), 84.21-85.11; 
English translation by W. D. Ross, The Works of Aristotle, vol. XIL, Select 
Fragments (Oxford, 1952), 129; cf. Cherniss, pp. 233-4, and 500 ff. I can only 
observe here that an analysis of Aristotle’s version will show that it too 
involves, without appearing to notice, the same discrepancy between the 
first and the second steps of the Argument, While at the first step Aristotle 
infers the existence of F-ness from the fact that F-ness is predicated of 
certain things (in this case, particulars), in the second step he very sur- 
prisingly infers the existence of a Form other than F-ness from the fact that 
F-ness is predicated of certain things (in this case, the particulars and F-ness). 


in Sec, II-B below. Had Plato merely said or implied that some Forms are 
self-predicational—those predicable only of Forms, like L 
Identity, Intelligibility, Changelessness, etc.—no obvious absur 
tradiction would have arisen, On Russell’s well-known theory any assertion 
of the Form ‘F(F)’ is logically illicit; but see, contra, A. Koyré, Epiménide Le 
Menteur (Patis, 1947), pp. 36-42. 
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version of the Argument is similar in logical structure to his first 
and presupposes both of the inconsistent premisses presupposed 


by the first. 
The first step in the second version: 


(B1) The Copy-Theory: If a and b are similar (in respect of 
being F), there must be a Form, F-ness, in which they both 
participate by way of resemblance: a and b must resemble 
F-ness, as copies resemble their model. 


Moreover: 


(B1.1) If a resembles F-ness (in respect of being F), F-ness 
must resemble a (in the same respect). 


soning is repeated in all 


The second and crucial step, whose re 
subsequent ste 


(B2) If a and F-ness are similar (in respect of being F), there 
must be another Form, F-nessi, in which they both participate 
by way of resemblance: a and F-ness must resemble F-nessı, 
as copies resemble their model. 


A comparison of the above with Plato’s text will show that the 
symbolic transcript omits nothing vital to the reasoning, and adds 
nothing except the parenthetical statements; and these only make 
explicit the sense of the argument. Clearly, if a and b are similar, 
they must be similar in at least one respect; and my parentheses 
have simply specified the respect with a symbol which is the same 
as that used for the Form in which they participate. Thus, if a 
and b are both white, they resemble each other in respect of being 
white, the same property which is expressed by the Form, White- 
ness, in which they are said to participate by way of resemblance. 
Again, in the corollary, if Whiteness resembles the white particular, 
it can only resemble it in the same respect in which the white 
thing is said to resemble Whiteness, namely, ‘white’. 


1 Not in respect of being a copy of a or b—an absurd suggestion, which, 
of course, is not in the text, though Taylor (p. 87), inexplicably read it into 
the argument and, therefore, thought he could explode the argument by 
retorting that the model-copy relation is not symmetrical. The argument 
only assumes that the relation of similarity is symmetrical which, of course, 
it is (Hardie, p. 96; Ryle, p. 137, above, p. 105; Ross, p. 89; Owen, p. 83,0. 3, 
below, p. 319, n. 3). 
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Now a mere glance at my transcript of the argument will show 
the same discrepancy between the first and the second step that 
we encountered in the first version. From the premiss that two 
things are similar in respect of being F, (B1) infers the existence of 
F-ness, while (Bz) that of a Form other than F-ness, F-nessy. 
To be sure, the things which are said to be similar in the protasis 
of (B1) are once again not the same things which are said to be 
similar at (B2): a and b, in (B1), a and F-ness in (Bz). And this 
protasis in (B2) implies the Self-Predication Assumption: 


were not F, it would not 


(B3) F-ness is F; for if F-ne: 
resemble a in respect of being F. 


But why should the similarity of a and F-ness in respect of F 
require the resemblance of a and F-ness to a Form other than 
sary reason for this is the Nonidentity Assump- 


F-ness? A nece 
tion: 


(B4) If x is F, it cannot be identical with the Form, F-ness; 
for if this were not true, there would be no reason at all why a 
and F-ness could not both be F in virtue of F-ness. But (B3) 
and (B4) are obviously inconsistent, and their joint assertion 
leads to a contradiction: 

(B5) If F-ness is F (B3), then F-ness cannot be identical with 
anything is F it cannot be identical with F-ness 


F-ness; for 


B4). 


It is worth noting that the two Assumptions of Self-Predication 
and (full-strength) Nonidentity which are still necessary, as they 
were in the first version, are still tacit, for neither of them is stated 


as such; but they are now much closer to the verbal surface of 
the Argument, for they are both logically implied and even in- 
ively suggested by the key-concept of the second version, the 
Copy-Theory of participation. For if an F thing participates in 
F-ness, by way of resembling F-ness as a copy resembles its 
model, then (a) F-ness must be F, else it would not be resembled 
by, and resemble, the F thing in respect of F, and (b) the F thing 
cannot be identical with F-ness, since a copy cannot be identical 
with its model. The contradiction at (Bs) exposes both the 
inconsistency of the two tacit Assumptions and the logical vice 
of the Copy-Theory, for it shows that it implies both (B3) and 
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(B4) which are mutually inconsistent. Another way of stating the 
contradiction that follows from the Copy-Theory is: 


(Bsa) If F-ness is F, then it cannot be F; for the Copy- 
Theory which, as we have seen, requires that F-ness be F, 
also requires that it cannot be F, for, if it were F, it would 
have to be, on this theory, a copy of F-ness, and nothing can 
be a copy of itself. And it is further worth noting that the 
Argument could be collapsed in the second version, exactly 
as in the first, by rejecting (B4) in favour of 

(B4a) If any particular is F, it cannot be identical with the 

Form, F-ness. 


This would avoid the absurd consequences of (B4), (Bs), and 
(Bsa), and would ruin the regress by invalidating its second step. 

Having learned all this, what is there more to learn about the 
infinite regress that must start at (B2)? That it does start there, 
if (B3) and (B4) are supplied, can be easily shown, for (Bz) is 
justified by these premisses in the same queer way in which (Az) 
was justified above.1 We have thus got our precious regress once 
again. But what good is it? As in the first version, its diagnostic 
value for the logical vices of the Theory of Forms is no better 
than, is indeed not as good as, the simple statement of the tacit 
premisses, (B3) and (B4), followed by the simple deduction of the 
self-conttadictory conclusions, (Bs) and (Bsa) above. If Plato 
knew that his theory commits him to these premisses, he would 
not need the regress to tell him that his theory is logically mori- 
bund and must submit to drastic surgery to survive. 


II. THE ASSUMPTIONS OF THE ARGUMENT AND OF THE THEORY 
OF FORMS 
A. Plato’s Ontology 


The question whether or not the Third Man Argument is a 
valid objection to Plato’s Theory of Forms can now be resolved 
into the far more precise one: Did Plato’s Theory of Forms make 


1 (Bs) has given us the same remarkable information that we got at (As) 
above: F-ness is not identical with F-ness. Let it then be, once again, 
identical with F-ness,, which empowers us to substitute ‘F-ness,’ for ‘F-ness’ 
wherever we please. But from (Br) we deduce (Bza). If a and F-ness are 
similar (in respect of being F), there must be a Form, F-ness, etc. Sub- 
stituting ‘F-ness,’ for ‘F-ness’ in the second clause of (Bza), we get (B2). 
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the two tacit assumptions which are needed to produce the infinite 
regress? This is what we must now determine. When we have 
done this, it will appear, I think, that the more complex question, 
whether Plato himself did or did not believe the Argument to 
be a valid objection to his Theory, will pretty well answer itself. 

The place to begin is with what Plato himself tells about the 
Theory of Forms, in this very dialogue, before presenting either 
the Third Man Argument of any of the other objections. “Tell 
me, Socrates,’ asks Parmenides at 130b, ‘have you yourself drawn 
this division you speak of: on one hand, certain Forms separately 
by themselves and, on the other, separately, the things which par- 
take of them? And do you believe that Similarity itself is some- 
thing separately from the Similarity which we possess ? Plato could 
hardly have been more emphatic in identifying that feature of the 
Theory which will be the special butt of the attacks that are to 
follow; and when Aristotle, in his version of the Third Man 
Argument, as indeed in most of his other polemic, makes the 
‘separation’ (ywptopds) of the Forms the most objectionable aspect 
of the Platonic theory he does so with good warrant from at least 
this Platonic text. But what exactly is Plato saying when he 
asserts that Forms exist ‘separately’ from particulars? Only what 
he had said many times before without using the word ‘separately’ 
at all. The solemn announcements of the Theory in the middle 
dialogues—the Cratylus, the Phaedo, the Republic*—are generally 
put in this form: Beauty (or Justice, or Goodness, etc.) ‘is some- 
thing’ (re čare) or ‘is one thing’ (êv ¢or), But these expressions 
are themselves uninformative, nor is there gain in information in 
doubling the emphasis on ‘is’, by compounding the verb with its 
adverbial or substantival derivatives, ‘is really’ (6vrws éo71), ‘is a 
real (thing)’ (dv éo7), ‘is a reality’ (odota čari), or even resorting 
to other adjectives or adverbs, ‘is a true (dAnfés) being’, or ‘is 
truly’ (2AnOas), ‘is a pure (&Mxpivés) being’ or ‘purely (ciducpuds) 
is’® What Plato means by saying, with or without the use 


1 And from many others. See Cherniss, 208 ff., whose thorough refu- 
tation of the contrary view makes further argument unnecessary. 

2 Crat., 439c, 440a; Phd, 65d, 74a; Rep., 475¢, 596a. I am well aware that 
some scholars believe that the Crafy/us is one of the later dialogues, but this 
is no place to argue the point, and nothing of any consequence turns on it for 
my present purpose. 

2 Detailed documentation is superfluous; these expressions turn up in 
every context in which the Theory of Forms is asserted, including the 
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of any other substantive, adjective, or adverb, that ‘x is’, in 
the strict sense of ‘is’, becomes clear only when we see that he 
understands this to entail: 


(i) x is intelligible;t 
(ii) x is changeless ;? 
(iii) x is not qualified by contrary predicates ;* 
(iv) x is itself the perfect instance of the property of relation 
which the word for ‘x’ connotes.* 


Obviously this is not the place to expound the content of these 
assertions which epitomise one of the richest and boldest meta- 
physical theories ever invented in Western thought. Just one or 
two remarks are called for here. 

Perhaps more important than any one or all four of the specific 
statements which convey the content of the Platonic meaning of 
the word ‘is’ is the tacit assumption which underlies them all. 
Logically, this is the costliest of all the assumptions that Plato 
made: That the verb ‘is’ and all its variants (when used in onto- 
logical assertions) have a single meaning, the one which is jointly 
specified by the four propositions I have just enumerated. We 
must not judge him harshly on this account. The Aristotelian 
axiom that ‘things can be said to be in many different senses’ was 
not a commonplace on its own day, but a revolutionary discovery.’ 


1 In emphatic opposition to ‘sensible’. So, e.g., at Pd., 65c ff., Rep., 
sood ff., Tim., s1b-c. 

2 E.g., Crat., 439d f; Phd., 78d ff.; Rep., 484b; Phil., s9a-c. 

., Phd., 74c; Rep., 479a-c, 523b ff.; cf. Ep. VII, 343ab. 

4 For this no documentation (in the strict sense) can be offered—a point of 
great importance, to be discussed shortly. 

5 One which, among other things, offers a direct way of tracking down the 
source of the Third Man Argument, as Aristotle himself clearly saw. In his 
own language, the confusion of the sense which ‘is’ has in the first category 
with its sense in one of the other categories is what ‘creates the “third man” ’, 
Soph. El., 178b 37 f; cf. Met., 1038b 34 ff. 


passages listed in the preceding note. Those who, like Owen, believe that 
the Theory of Forms was drastically revised in the later dialogues and who 
deny the lateness of the Timaeus, might be referred especially to Phil., 58a- 
59d; there the object of dialectic, which consists of the Forms (cf. the ‘divine 
circle and sphere’ in contrast to the ‘human circle’, the ‘false circle and rule’, 
at Phil., 62ab), is that which ‘really is’ (58a 2-3, 59d 4), in explicit contrast to 
‘this world’ of becoming (59a). 
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Before Aristotle and after Parmenides all the great system-builders 
—Empedocles, Anaxagoras, the atomists, and Plato himself—had 
taken it for granted that being had one, and just one sense, whose 
cardinal feature was changelessness.* What Plato did was to draw 
up a far more systematic, more thoughtful, and thought-provok- 
ing list of conditions which anything must satisfy if it can be said 
to be in the strict sense of the word, a list which was purely con- 
servative in making changelessness definitive of being, but which 
broke with Ionian and Italian physiologia by rehabilitating the 
Eleatic inference? that only the ‘bodiless’ (doúparov)? is wholly real. 
Plato did not thereby revert to the Eleatic view that the sensible 
world is wholly unreal. His view was a Degrees-of-Reality Theory 
which permitted him, in compliance with his native tongue, to 
say that sensible things are,* as logical subjects of assertions of 


1 Empedocles B 8: There is no ‘generation’ (vos) or ‘destruction’; 
‘generation’ is only a ‘name’; B 17. 35: the only things that strictly are the 
‘roots’, and they are ‘everlastingly in the same state’ (literally, ‘ever continu- 
ously alike’ (jvexés alè» Suoca), Anaxagoras B 17: ‘the Greeks’, who think 
there is such a thing as generation and destruction, are wrong; there is no 
such thing; generation and destruction should be ‘correctly called’ mixture 
and separation; hence (by implication) ‘things that are’ (éévrww xpnudrwy) are 
changeless. In the atomists the only things which ‘really’ (ère, Democritus 
B 7-10) exist are (the absolutely changeless) atoms and the void. 

2 I should warn the reader that my view that Eleatic Being was incorporeal 
runs against the general opinion. But it is explicit in Melissus B 9; see 
Gnomon, XXV (1953), 34-5. I believe that it is implicit in Parmenides. 

3 An assumption so basic that Plato does not trouble to spell it out in the 
earlier statements of the theory, where he only finds it necessary to insist 
upon the ‘invisibility’ of the Forms (Péd., 65d 9, 79a 6 ff.), and it is only in 
the later dialogues that he supplies the further premiss (sc., that the invisible, 
or not sensible, is the bodiless, Tim., 28b) for the conclusion ‘Forms are 
bodiless’, or just states the conclusion by itself (Sopb., 246b, the ‘Friends of 
Forms’ in opposition to the materialists who ‘define reality as identical with 
body’; cf. Pol., 286a). 

* And this in the middle, no less than the later, dialogues. Thus the use of 
‘beings’ (Sra) to include the world of becoming in the Philebus (23c) can 
be matched perfectly in the Phaedo (79a, ‘Shall we then assume two kinds of 
beings (érw»), one visible, the other invisible’). This point spoils one of 
the major arguments that have been offered by Owen (pp. 85-6) in support 
of his thesis that the Timaeus was written in Plato’s middle period: he assumes 
that a strict dichotomy of being-becoming, which implies a systematic 
refusal to ascribe being to the world of becoming, is characteristic of the 
middle dialogues, has been abandoned in the later dialogues, and therefore 
makes a sure criterion for the earlier date of the Timaeus, He ignores the 
fact that in spite of the harsh being-becoming dichotomy of Tim., 27d-28a, 
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existence and ascriptions of properties and relations. They were 
halfway real, ‘between the purely real and the totally unreal’ 
(Rep., 478d). The Imitation or Copy Theory incorporates this 
assumption that the sensible particulars are ‘less real’ than the 
Form they resemble. If the bed produced by the carpenter is not 
‘the real’ (rò dv) Bed, ‘but only something which is like it’, then 
‘it would not be right to say that the work of the carpenter or of 
any other handicraftsman is a perfectly real thing (reAéws elvai), 
would it? We must not be surprised then if this too [sc. the 
physical bed] is a somewhat shadowy thing as compared with 
reality’ (pos dArjGevav) (Rep., 5974). 


B. Separation and Self-Predication 


We can now ask whether this ontology does or does not include 
the two tacit premisses of the Third Man Argument. That Plato 
assumes Self-Predication I already implied in the fourth of the 
conditions of Platonic being I have listed above. I gave no textual 
evidence that this was recognised by Plato himself on a level with 
the other three, for the simple reason that there is none to give. 
While Plato states and defends conditions (i) and (ii), and (iii), he 
leaves (iv) not only undefended, but unstated. But if he never 
stated it, what reason can be given for saying that he did make 
it after all?—The reason is that it is certainly implied by various 
things he said and believed. It is implied, first of all, both by his 
Degree-of-Reality Theory and by his Copy-Theory of the relation 
of things to Forms. For if an F particular is only ‘deficiently’? F, 
and only the corresponding Form is perfectly F, then F-ness is 
F. Or if the F particular is a copy of F-ness and resembles F-ness 
in respect of being F, then, once again, F-ness is F. Moreover, 
Self-Predication is also implied by quite a different set of statements 

1 ebecorpws, Phaedo, 74e, 75a; &vBecarepa, davdsrepa, 75b. Cf. Rep., 529d: 
the celestial bodies ‘fall far short of’ (woAd év8eiv) the intelligible Forms whose 
visible likeness they are. 


Plato continues in the same dialogue to stretch being to include the world of 
becoming; so, e.g. in the psychogony at 35a, which speaks of the ‘divisible 
being (dvaća) which becomes in bodies’, and in the cosmological trichotomy 
at 52d, where ‘being, place, becoming’ are said to ‘be’ (dva). He also 
ignores the fact that the being-becoming dichotomy is plainly asserted in an 
indisputably late dialogue like the Philebus (59a). 
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which are not elucidations of the Theory of Forms, but direct and 
at times, casual assertions about this or that Form. Examples turn 
up in the earliest dialogues, long before the Theory of Forms had 
taken shape in Plato’s mind.1 When a man’s hairs have turned 
white, says Socrates in the Lysis (217d), ‘they have become such 
as that which is present in them, white through Whiteness’: the 
white hairs are ‘such as’ or ‘of the same quality as’ (oldvzep) 
Whiteness; they have the same quality that Whiteness has.* Some- 
what later, in the Protagoras (330c-d) we get an even more striking 
text which, since first noticed by Goblot in 1929,3 has become 
the star instance of Self-Predication in Plato. Here Socrates 
roundly declares that justice is just and holiness holy. ‘What other 
thing could be holy, if holiness isn’t holy,’ he asks, indignant at 
the idea that anyone could gainsay that holiness is holy. These two 
examples would be quite enough to refute Taylor and others who, 
in the goodness of their hearts, press upon Plato charitable dona- 
tions gathered from modern analysis. But there are others. In the 
Phaedo (100c) Socrates gives away the same presumption when he 
indulges in the expression, ‘If anything else is beautiful, besides 


1 The contrary view (cf. H. Cherniss, Riddle of the Early Academy, (Berkeley, 
1945, pp. 4-5) that the Theory of Forms is already present in the early 
dialogues would simplify my argument, But I do not agree with it, and I 
cannot argue the point here beyond stating that I cannot consider the 
employment of certain linguistic expressions as s dence of the con- 
current assertion of the metaphysical theory. 

2 Self-Predication is also suggested by Plato’s use of the expression ‘the x 
tself? for ‘the Form of x’ which, as Ross remarks (88), ‘treats the Idea of 
one x among others, and implies an x-ness common to it with others’. This 
expression occurs repeatedly in the Hippias Major (Ross, p. 17, n. 1) as well 
as in the middle dialogues. 

3 P, 473, n. 3. Soon after, it was noticed (perhaps independently of Goblot’s 
paper) by Theodore de Laguna, ‘Notes on the Theory of Ideas’, Phil, Re 
XLII (1934), 450-2. De Laguna saw exactly what such a statement implies 
(and generalised the implication, “he Platonic idea is a universal, supposed 
precisely and unqualifiedly to characterise itself?) and what is wrong with the 
implication: ‘Justice and holiness are not moral agents; they cannot have 
virtues or vices.’ The next important use of the passage is by Robinson (pp. 
62-3) in 1942. Cornford (pp. 87 f.) in 1939 had seen that Self-Predication 
is implied right and left in the objections against the Forms in the Parmenides, 
but still followed Taylor’s lead in refusing to credit Plato himself with the 

ption; so too Cherniss. So far as I can recall, Taylor, Cornford, and 
Cherniss do not notice the Protagoras passage, and fail to see that the 
Assumption is implied by the Copy-Theory and the Degrees-of-Reality 
Theory 
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Beauty itself.’ And in the Symposium, while there is no one sentence 
that says quite baldly that Beauty is beautiful, the whole point of 
Diotima’s speech is that the Form of Beauty is superlatively fair, 
incomparably more so than fair bodies, minds, or institutions: 
the universal enters into competition with its instances, and has 
no trouble at all winning the beauty contest. 

Is it possible that man should say, and with the greatest empha- 
sis, ‘Justice is just’, yet not realise that this is as good as saying 
that a Form which és a character Aas that character? It is perfectly 
possible. That it is possible to say p, which implies q, and not 
think of the implication or even of 4, is a first principle of inquiry 
in the history of philosophy. In this case there is a further factor, 
and a very prosaic one, which may blinker the logical vision of a 
clearheaded man. It is the fact that ‘Justice is just’, which can also 
be said in Greek as, ‘the just is just’, can be so easily mistaken for 
a tautology, and its denial for a self-contradiction.* I am not sug- 
gesting that the Assumption of Self-Predication is just a symptom 
of the tyranny of language over ontology. The suggestion would 
not even be plausible, for other philosophers, using the same 
language, made no such assumption. The assumption has far 
deeper roots, notably religious ones, which I cannot explore in 
this paper. What can be debited to language is simply the fact 
that an assertion which looks like an identity-statement may 
be taken as having the certainty of a tautology; and the illusion of 
its self-evidence could very well block that further scrutiny which 
would reveal that it implies a proposition which so far from being 
self-evident leads to self-contradiction. Anyhow, whether it be 
for this or for some other reason, there can be no doubt about the 
fact that Plato never asserted Self-Predication in any of his writ- 
ings, and not much doubt that neither did he assert it in oral 
discussion in the many debates that raged over the Forms in the 
Academy; for if he had, Aristotle would have known it, and he 
was not the man to pass over the wonderful polemical possibilities 
it opens up.? Shall we then assume that Plato did know it but kept 

1 No one has stated this so clearly and followed it so rigorously as R. 
Robinson, Plato's Earlier Dialectic (Ithaca, N.Y., 1941), pp. 2-3 ¢t passim. 

2 Cornford, p. 87. 

3 In Aristotle’s version of the Third Man Argument we see Self-Predication 
not only at his finger tips but almost in the hollow of his hand: ‘and “man” is 


predicated both of particular men and of the Form...’ ap. Alex., in Met., 
84. 29. That he did not see what was thus within his grasp is clear from the 
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the thought locked up in the secrecy of his own mind? This melo- 
dramatic possibility can be disposed of fairly simply. Had Plato 
recognised that all of his Forms are self-predicational, what would 
he have done with Forms like Change, Becoming, and Perishing, 
which he did recognise as bona fide Forms? Clearly none of these 
could be self-predicational, for if they were, they would not be 
changeless, and would thus forfeit being. The same could be said 
of other Forms, not mentioned as such by Plato, but which his 
Theory would require him to recognise—Forms of the Sensible, 
Corporeal, Imperfect, indeed of all characters contrary to those 
which define the conditions of Platonic being. That Plato is 
never aware of any such difficulty shows that he was not aware 
of any Assumption which would have made the difficulty as 
obvious to him as it is to us.? 


C. Separation and Nonidentity 

What of the other assumption which I have called Nonidentity 
in Section I? If the question concerned only the nonidentity of 
particulars with their homonymous Forms—(A4a), (B4a) above— 
the answer would seem so obvious as to be trivial. If the Form is 


1 Parm., 136b. 

2 The only Form in whose case one might think that Plato did feel such a 
difficulty is that of Not-Being. But a careful study of his discussion of Not- 
Being in the Sophist will, I think, show that the real difficulty Plato felt about 
Not-Being was not caused by reasoning that, since all Forms are self-predica- 
tional, this Form must also be such, and hence have the character of not 
being. The difficulty he states at 240a-241b is simply that of thinking what is 
not, without, by this very fact, being involved in the contradictory assump- 
tion that what is not is. His discussion of Not-Being cannot, therefore, be 
cited as evidence that he understood Self-Predication. 


fact that elsewhere he makes much of the point that characters predicable of 
Forms cannot be predicated of their particular instances; e.g. Changeless- 
ness, predicable of (the Form) Man, but impredicable of any man (Top., 
137b 3 ff., 148a 15 f; and cf, 113a 24 ff. See Cherniss, pp. 1 ff., for a dis- 
cussion of these passages); and at Me., 1059a 10 ff. he turns this point into an 
argument against the Theory of Forms. Had he clearly seen that Plato’s 
Forms are self-predicational he would have argued to even better effect that, 
on this hypothesis, the Forms which are predicable of the particulars gua 
Particulars (e.g., perishableness, change, mortality) have predicates in- 
compatible with their predicates gua Forms (c.g., imperishableness, change- 
lessness, immortality). 
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what we have seen it to be, how could it help being other than the 
particulars whose characters it enables us to discern? Indeed, it 
might be said that Plato is the first Western thinker to make the 
distinction between a character and the things that have that 
character a matter of philosophical reflection. For did not his 
Theory of Forms call attention, and for the first time, to the 
‘reality’ of universals as distinct from that of material existents? 
This is, of course, perfectly true. But what is no less true is that 
the Platonic ontology inadvertently blurs the very distinction it 
was devised to express. It compels Plato to think of the difference 
between empirical existents and their intelligible properties as a 
difference between ‘deficiently’ real and perfectly real things, i.e. as 
a difference in degree between beings of the same kind, instead of 
a difference in kind between different kinds of being. To say that 
the difference between a white thing, like wool or snow, and the 
universal, Whiteness, is a difference in degree of reality, is to put 
Whiteness in the same class with white things albeit as a pre- 
eminent member of that class, endowed in pre-eminent degree 
with the character which its fellow members possess in variously 
deficient degrees; it is to think of Whiteness as a (superlatively 
white thing, and thus to assimilate it categorically to white things, 
instead of so distinguishing it from them. For a good example of 
this I can refer to the closing sentence of the statement of the 
Separation Assumption I have cited above from Parmenides, 130b: 
‘And do you believe that Similarity itself is something separately 
from the Similarity which we posse: Instead of asking the 
simple question, ‘Is the property, Similarity, distinct from any of 
the things that have that property ? Plato is misled by his Separa- 
tion Assumption to ask the entirely different question, ‘Is the 
property, Similarity, distinct from the property of Similarity which 
is exemplified in particular instances of Similarity ?’! To say, ‘Yes’, 


1 This is why a symbolic transcript of Plato’s statements must distinguish 
systematically between the substantival form, F-ness, and the adjectival or 
predicative function of the same Form, F. Thus, in transcribing the first 
Man Argument it was necessary to distinguish between Largeness, as F-ness 
and the Largeness of large things, as F. Similarly the Nonidentity Assump- 
tion must be rendered as, ‘If a is F, a cannot be identical with F-ness’ (A4a), 
(B4a) above. Were it not for the systematic dualism of F and F-ness, it could 
be stated more simply as, ‘If a is F, a cannot be identical with F’, which I take 
to be the correct statement of this fundamental principle. In the absence of 
the Separation Assumption we would not need the two symbols, F and 
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to żhis question, is to pass from the distinction between thing and 
property which every philosophy must acknowledge to the vastly 
different distinction, peculiar to Plato’s ontology, between two 
grades of reality in things and properties: perfectly real things and 
properties in the Forms, imperfectly real things and properties in 
the sensible world. 

Among the unintended and unexpected consequences of this 
distinction is the Nonidentity Assumption in its full-strength 
form, (A4) and (B4) above, i.e. that the nonidentity of a Form 
with any of its homonymous instances holds not only when the 
instance is a particular but also when the instance is the Form itself. 
Certainly Plato never said any such thing; indeed this is the last 
thing he would have wished to say. The Separation Theory is 
clearly meant to separate Forms from particulars, Largeness from 
large things, not to reintroduce the separation within the formal 
pole of the Form-particular relation, to split off Largeness from 
Largeness,. Yet just this is the nemesis of the Degrees-of-Reality 
Theory which is part and parcel of the Separation Assumption. 
For if the Form, Largeness, is superlatively large, while large 
mountains, oaks, etc., are only deficiently large, it must follow 
that the single word, /arge, stands for two distinct predicates: (a) 
the predicate which attaches to the large particulars; (b) the 
predicate which attaches to Largeness.! Call (a), ‘large’ and (b), 

1 If these two predicates were identical, the Form would be indistinguish- 
able from the predicate which attaches to particulars, and the ‘Separation’ 
would collapse: F-ness would then be the F of F particulars, and the dis- 
+g. ‘Similarity itself’ and ‘the Similarity which we possess? 
at 130b would vanish. Had Plato ‘believed that . . . the idea és that which the 
particular Aas as an attribute’ (Cherniss, p. 298)—a beautiful statement of 
what Plato’s theory should have been—the ‘Separation’ would have never 
arisen. This is my main objection to Cherniss’ interpretation of the Third 


tinction between, 


F-ness; the latter would be redundant, To recognise this is perhaps the 
simplest way of collapsing the Third Man Argument (and, unfortunately for 
Plato, thereby also collapsing the Separation Assumption). I may add that, 
though it is language which suggests the distinction between F-ness and F 
(by its double furniture of substantives and adjectives or predicative terms), 
yet neither can this distinction be observed without occasional violence to 
the linguistic distinction (for we are still forced to transcribe as ‘F’ any term 
which refers to the property of a particular: the Largeness of large things or 
the Similarity which we possess’ must be taken, on Plato’s own theory, as 
adjectival in sense though they are substantival in linguistic form). A simple 
linguistic explanation of Plato’s theory would be only simple-minded. 
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‘large,’. Now since Largeness is, by hypothesis, the Form of the 
predicate ‘large’, it cannot be the Form of the different predicate 
‘large,’. There must then be two Forms, Largeness and Largeness, 
and the full-strength form of the Nonidentity Assumption be- 
comes unavoidable: not only can no large particular be identical 
with the Form, Largeness, in virtue of which it is seen as large, 
but Largeness itself cannot be identical with the Form, Largeness,, 
in virtue of which we see that it is large. The same reasoning which 
compelled the ‘separation’ of any F particular from its correspond- 
ing Form, F-ness, also compels the ‘separation’ of any Form from 
itself, and splits off F-ness from F-ness,. 

We can now see why Plato could neither convince himself that 
the Third Man Argument was valid, nor refute it convincingly. 
He could do neither without stating explicitly its two implicit 
assumptions. This he never did; he never looked at either of them 
in the clear light of explicit assertion, for, had he done so, he 
would have had compelling reason to repudiate both, since their 
logical consequences are intolerable to a rational mind. But their 
repudiation would have been fatal to the Separation Theory and 
the Degrees-of-Reality Theory, which are central to his explicit 
metaphysics. He was thus holding consciously a metaphysical 
Theory whose disastrous implications were hidden from his 
conscious mind. He was saying and believing things which in 
self-consistency he would have had to take back, had he clearly 
understood their true logical outcome. 


D. The Record of Honest Perplexity 


Now it is perfectly possible to be in this state of mind and have 
no inkling of its insecurity. The run-of-the-mill dogmatist lives 
in it all his life and never feels any the worse for it. The victims of 
the Socratic elenchus were cheerfully confident that they knew 
what they were talking about, and they would have ever remained 
so had they recited their ignorant certainties to anyone but 


Man Argument (pp. 293-300): he does not sce that the ‘perfect reality’ of the 
Forms is incompatible with their being the (imperfect) predicates of particulars. 
If the Forms were attributes of particulars, ‘Separation’ would make no sense, 
and the Third Man Argument would be not only pure sophistry but so easily 
refutable sophistry that it would be impossible to understand why Plato takes 
it as seriously as he does yet leaves it unrefuted. 
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Socrates. But a great philosopher is not likely to be so thick- 
skinned and so blind. Perfect catharsis from self-deception is given 
to him no more than to his fellows. But he is far more likely to 
become aware sooner or later of the difference between those areas 
of his thought where he has achieved true lucidity and those 
where he has not. When he first projects a new theory that 
succeeds in solving to his immediate satisfaction hitherto unsolved 
problems and satisfies deep longings of his heart, delight in his 
creation may produce a kind of rapture that leaves little room for 
self-questioning. This is Plato’s mood in the Phaedo, the Symposium, 
and the Republic. The Theory of Forms is then the greatest of 
certainties, a place of unshakable security to which he may retreat 
when doubtful or perplexed about anything else. But as he lives 
with his new theory and puts it to work, its limitations begin to 
close in upon him. He begins to feel that something is wrong, or 
at least not quite right, about his theory, and he is puzzled and 
anxious. If he has courage enough, he will not try to get rid of his 
anxiety by suppressing it. He may then make repeated attempts to 
get at the source of the trouble, and if he cannot get at it directly 
he may fall back on the device of putting the troublesome symp- 
toms into the form of objections. He can hardly make these objec- 
tions perfectly precise and consistent counterarguments to his 
theory. Unless he discovers the exact source of its difficulties and 
can embody the discovery, the objections are likely to be as 
inadequate in their own way as is their target. They will be the 
expression of his acknowledged but unresolved puzzlement, brave 
efforts to impersonate and cope with an antagonist who can neither 
be justly represented nor decisively defeated because he remains 
unidentified and unseen. This, I believe, is an exact diagnosis of 
Plato’s mind at the time he wrote the Parmenides. 


1. THE FIRST OBJECTION, Parmenides 130-13 1€ 


Of the three formal objections to the Theory of Forms, the first 
has struck every reader by its patent crudity of expression: if a 

1 Transparently so at Phd., 99c ff.; the ‘refuge’ metaphor is Plato’s own, 
99¢ 5. Another characteristic of this mood is the grandiose schemes which it 
Projects, such as the hope for a complete deduction of all the Forms from the 
Form of the Good in the closing paragraphs of Bk. VI of the Republic, a 
scheme which is n worked out in the dialogue, doubtless for the reason 
that it is unworkable. 
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single Form has many instances, either the whole of the Form must 
be ‘in’ each of them, or only a part of the Form; if the first, the 
Form will be ‘in’! each instance ‘in separation’ from itself;? if the 
second, only a fraction of the Form will be in each instance, so 
that the latter will not be an instance of this Form, F-ness, but 
of another Form, F-ness}, which will be a fraction of F-ness.? 
The words of the argument force the conception of Forms into 
the flagrantly inappropriate terms of quasi-physical location, 
separation, and division. Hence many commentators have drawn 
the inference that the difficulty they portray is wholly fictitious 
and that Plato knew that it was such. But this inference is certainly 
wrong, since as their critics have remarked,‘ Plato reasserts the 
difficulty in almost identical terms in the Phi/ebus (15b-c), though 
this time not as an objection to his Theory, but as a problem which 
continues to cause him extreme perplexity and to which he has 
still to find an answer. Certainly Plato knew that the relation of 
Form to instance, whatever else it might be, is not that of physical 
coalescence of either the whole Form or else a part of the Form 
with any of its instances. And he could easily demolish Parmenides’ 
objection by replying that its very language misdirects it against 
a man of straw. He did not waste a word to win this cheap dialec- 
tical victory because he knew that the difficulty lay ata much deeper 
level, which he eagerly sought to reach, but which he failed to 
teach, as the phrasing of the objection shows. 

What remained hidden to him becomes clear to us when we 
note, with Cornford (p. 87), that in illustrating the argument with 
the Form, Largeness, Parmenides at one point obviously assumes 


1 Parm., 131a 8, &...elvat, b 2, Sorat, Plato indulged in this way of 
talking about instantiation in the middle dialogues, as, e.g. at Phd., 103b 8. 
The Word éveiva: had a bewildering variety of uses in common speech (see 
Liddell & Scott, s.v.). But in cosmological and medical usage it had ri 
a single, definite meaning: ‘x is in y’ had come to mean, ‘x is a phy 
ingredient in physical compound y’, as I have remarked in Class. Philol., XLII 
(1947), 171 and n. 139. 
Here is the immediate nemesis of the chorismos, announced at 130b-c, 
but an intolerably crude one, since it talks of the (physical) ‘separation’ of 
particulars from one another and of the (metaphysical) ‘separation’ of Form 
from particulars in the same sentence (131b 1-2) as though the word had the 
same sense in the two cases, 

3 The analogy of the sail dots the 
statement into a physical one. 

4 E.g. Robinson, pp. 59-60. 


s of the transposition of a metaphysical 
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that Largeness is self-predicational : ‘Suppose you divide Largeness 
itself, and each of the many large things is then large by virtue 
of a portion of Largeness which is smaller than Largeness itself... 
(131¢-d). To say that a ‘part of the Form, Largeness, is smaller 
than Largeness is most certainly to imply that Largeness is large. 
Less obviously, but no less certainly, the same assumption and 
the Separation Assumption of which it is a part are involved in, 
and are of source of, the whole difficulty which the objection 
seeks to express, and if we put these Assumptions into our 
question we can state the difficulty without indulging in the 
irrelevant language of the text: If F-ness is F, and is such in virtue 
of satisfying requirements which no empirical particular can satisfy, 
how can any empirical particular be F? If it were genuinely or 
perfectly F, it would have to be identical with F-ness, which is 
contrary to the hypothesis that it is not the Form, but a particular. 
If it were not, it could not be said to be fully F, but only ‘defi- 
ciently’ F, or F in lesser degree; it would then be not F, but F}, 
where F; is the lesser degree of F instantiated in the particular. 
This alternative obviously leads to an infinite regress, symmetrical 
with that of the Third Man Argument:! For, by the same 
reasoning, if F be a character, it can only be perfectly exemplified 
by the Form, F-ness;, and the particular could not then be Fi, 
but only F,, and so on ad infinitum. So stated, the objection exposes 
the self-contradiction of the Separation Assumption when fully 
explicated to involve both Self-Predication and the Degrees-of- 
Reality Theory. Plato could not have stated it in this way without 
stating one of the components of this complex premiss, Self- 
Predication. 


2. TE 


THIRD OBJ ON, Parmenides 133b-134e 


Plato faces this one in a more hopeful mood. It could be answered, 
he says, but only to (and, presumably, by) 2n extremely competent 
and persistent thinker.? Why then doesn’t he answer it? Not 


‘Each of the two regresses exposes symmetrical contradictions in the 
Theory which may be stated as follows: 
(a) If the Form be 
(B5a) in Sec. 1, above); 
(b) If the particular be F, then it cannot be F, but F}. 
* Parm., 133b. 


then it cannot be F, but F, (as we have seen at 
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because he is pressed for time; the second part of the Parmenides 
shows that he has plenty of time. He doesn’t, because the answer 
he would have given to this objection, as to the first, would not 
have solved the problem which is infinitely more important to 
him than the defeat of the objector. Nor could he have solved this 
without, once again, spotting the Self-Predication Assumption 
which, enmeshed in the Degrees-of-Reality Theory, greets us 
here at every turn.) The argument implies that only the Form, 
Mastership, can possess ‘exactly’? the property of mastership and 
(since the property is a relational one) only in relation to the 
Form, Slavery, which alone possesses ‘exactly’ the converse 
property of slavishness; and that only the Form, Knowledge, 
can be ‘exactly’ knowledge.* Hence, it infers, you and I cannot 
be Masters or Slaves, since we are men, not Forms, and cannot have 
the properties of Forms but only less ‘exact’, or ‘human’, proper- 
ties of mastership or slavishness or anything else; nor can we have 
Knowledge (for this is the prerogative of the Form, Knowledge, 
and we are not the Form), but only something else which is less 
‘exact’ than Knowledge. Anyone familiar with Plato’s Theory of 
the Soul, which includes his Theory of Recollection, would have 
known how to talk back to Parmenides at this point. One could 
discredit Parmenides by telling him that he grossly ignored a part, 
and a most important and relevant part, of the philosophy he is 
criticising. But if this had silenced Parmenides, it would have left 
untouched the logical difficulty, which is precisely the same as 
in the first objection and raises the same unanswerable question: 
If only F-ness can be F, how can anything else be F? 


1 So Cornford, p. 98. But he naively infers that, because Self-Predication 
is ‘grossly fallacious’, Plato saw that it was. Had Plato seen this, he would 
have said so; and for this he would not have needed ‘a long and remote train 
of argument’ which Plato tells us (133b) would be required to defeat the 
objection; the Greek equivalent of Cornford’s single sentence (‘It confuses 
the Form . . . with perfect instances of the Form’) would have been enough. 
‘And had he done so, Plato would have seen what Cornford fails to see: that this 
demolition of the objection to the Theory would have demolished the Theory. 

2 He introduces this term only towards the end (134c-d), but the whole 
argument would have gained precision had he done so from the start. The 
argument turns on the difference in degree between the exemplification of 
the Form in the Form and in the particulars: ‘exact’ Mastership, Knowledge, 
etc., refers to the former against the latter, to render the sense of ‘perfect’, 
‘complete’. 

3 CF. Phdr., 247d-€. 
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3. THE THIRD MAN ARGUMENT ONCE AGAIN 


Seen side by side with its mates it appears to great advantage. Its 
language is refined in contrast to the crudity of the first, terse and 
compact where that of the third is loose and longwinded. The 
device it exploits, the infinite regress, was the prize product of 
Greek logical virtuosity, and Plato must have found a bitter 
delight in turning it against his own Theory. Yet for all its showy 
elegance it fails as a diagnostic device to locate the exact source 
of the logical difficulties of the Theory of Forms, for the reasons 
which I set forth in Section I. And it fails also in its formal purpose, 
which is to prove that the Theory is logically bankrupt because 
it involves an endless regress. It could only have succeeded in 
this, had it been known to be a valid argument; but it could not be 
known to be this, unless the tacit premisses which alone can 
warrant the inference from its first to its second step were supplied. 
I trust it has now become clear that Plato could not supply these 
and so could not know whether or not it was a valid objection to 
his theory. This being the case, I can now show that Plato had a 
perfectly good way of refuting the Third Man Argument as 
stated by his Parmenides.1 All his Parmenides has to offer in place 
of the two tacit premisses is the Separation Assumption in its 
explicit form, i.e. not understood to imply both Self-Predication 
and full-strength Nonidentity. But if these implications are not 
understood, the conclusion of Parmenides’ argument is grossly 
fallacious, and Plato could easily have shown it to be such: 

If the Separation Assumption is to be the reason for acknow- 
ledging the ‘separate existence’ of the predicative Form, F-ness, 
from the particulars of which it is predicated, Plato could argue 


_ ' Other ways of reconstructing Plato’s refutation of the Argument abound 
in the literature (e.g. Taylor, Plato's Parmenides, pp. 20 f; Goblot, pp. 
447 f.; Cornford, pp. go ff.; Cherniss, pp. 292 ff.), but I believe that none of 
them is free from one or more of the following errors: misunderstanding of 
the Argument; the view that Plato did not in fact assume Self-Predication; 
the misapprehension that an argument, somewhat similar in form to the 
Tind Man Argument, employed elsewhere (see above, p. 240, n. 1 sub fin.) by 
Kto to establish the unity of each Form, somehow explodes the Third Man 
Argument. Ross (p. 87) has an admirably terse refutation of this last mis- 
ppprehension: To show that if there were two Ideas of bed there would 
Taye to bea third does nothing to disprove the contention that if there is one 

ca of bed, related to particulars as Plato supposes, there must be a second.’ 
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that the same Assumption could not require, but must forbid, 
the separation of the next predicative Form, F-nessi, from the 
original Form, F-ness, of which F-ness; is predicated; and if 
this separation were to fail, the infinite regress would fail. Plato 
could argue that his metaphysical theory is only intended to 
separate Forms from particulars, since the ground of the separa- 
tion is that only the Forms could satisfy the stipulated conditions 
of being. ‘If that is so,’ he could ask, ‘what warrant is there for 
saying that F-ness) is separate from F-ness? Both, as Forms, fully 
satisfy the conditions of being, both have exactly the same degree 
of reality, and the ontological separation premissed on a difference 
of such degree fails completely. Thus Beauty is separate from any 
beautiful thing of our common experience because its beauty is so 
different from theirs—an intelligible, changeless, unblemished 
beauty such as, alas, we have never seen in the world about us, 
and never will. In what respect then could Beauty; differ from 
Beauty ? How could the two fail to coincide, if they both designate 
the highest of beauty ?’ By such a reply Plato could have stopped 
the regress dead in its track y in the first version of the 
Argument, and also in the second by merely pointing out that 
the model-copy relation of predicate to instance is meant to hold 
only when the instance is an empirical particular and not when 
both predicate and instance are Forms. He could thus defeat the 
Argument by retreating in effect to the weaker form of the 
Nonidentity Assumption (A4a), (B4a) above. His objection would 
stand unless Parmenides could then go on to show why, in spite 
of it, the Degrees-of-Reality Theory did imply full-strength 
Nonidentity, (A4), (B4) above. 

It is rare enough to find a philosopher employing his best 
resources to construct an argument which, were it valid, would 
have destroyed the logical foundations of his life’s work.* What 
is rarer still and, to my knowledge, absolutely without parallel 
in the pages of Western philosophy, is to find a man who faces 
such an emergency as Plato did. He had every reason to seek to 
demolish it, for it was believed to be valid, as e.g. by Aristotle, 

1] believe it is a mistake to think (e.g. with Ross, pp. 87.) that the 
‘Argument is fatal not to Plato’s Theory, but to the language in which he 
expressed it. It should now be apparent that the butt of the Argument is no 
incidental expression whose excision from Plato’s text would leave his 
Theory intact, but the literal, rock-bottom doctrine of his ontology: the 
Degrees-of-Reality Theory and the Separation Assumption. 
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and so long as he left it standing it remained an ugly threat to his 
most original philosophical contribution. And he had a way and, 
by every rule of disputation, a perfectly fair way, of demolishing 
the argument, by taking it at face-value and replying not to what 
it implies but to what it says. His reticence at this point is a remark- 
able tribute to his perspicacity as a thinker and to his honesty as 
a man. To study the Third Man Argument in this way is to see 
the stature of the philosopher rising far above the limitations of his 
philosophy. 


ADDENDUM (1963) 


The following analysis of the Third Man Argument avoids a few 
technical defects in my earlier one: 


r. If any set of things are F, there exists a unique Form, F-ness, 
in virtue of which each of them is F. 
ra. a, b, c, are F. 

From z (a fair enough statement of one of the cardinal 
tenets of Plato’s ontology) and za (a commonplace), it 
follows that 

zb. F-ness exists. 
Now Parmenides goes on (Parm. 132a 6-11) to assert that 
2. If a, b, c, and F-ness are F, there exists a second Form, F- 
nessı, in virtue of which a, b, c, and F-ness are F. 
But the antecedent of this hypothetical does not follow 
from anything said above. za, 7, and zb do not entail that 
__F-ness is F, To derive this we need a new assumption, 
SP. The Form in virtue of which a set of things have a certain 
character itself has that character. 
From tbis, given 7, it follows that 
3. F-ness is F. 

From 3 and za we can now derive the antecedent of 2, 

2a. a, b, c, and F-ness are F. $ 

Even so, the consequent of 2 does not follow: what is 
there to keep F-ness itself from being the Form in virtue of 
which a, b, c, and F-ness are F? To exclude this possibility 
we need another assumption, 


4 ; 
i ia Black has given me generous help with this paper. Though he cannot 

eld responsible for any statement in it, his advice and criticism have saved 
me from many mistakes. 
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NI. The Form in virtue of which a set of things have a certain 
character is not identical with any of them. 
Given this, z, and 24, we can now infer the consequent of 
2, 
2b. A second Form, F-ness,, exists, in virtue of which a, b, e, 
and F-ness are F. 
The existence of a Third Form, F-ness,, and so ad infinitum 
would then follow by iteration of the reasoning. 


Just three comments: 


(1) I pointed out in 1955 (Philos. Review, LXIV, 442-3) that 
Plato supplies us with the materials for two distinct (but comple- 
mentary) versions of the argument he puts out so briefly in 
Parmenides, 132a 1-b 2: an ontological and an epistemological one. 
The latter would run as follows (I underline those phrases which 
mark the differences from the ontological version I have just 
given above): 


1. If any set of things are F, there exists a unique Form, F-ness 
in virtue of which each of them is apprehended as F. 

za. 1b: as above. 

2. If a, b, c, and F-ness are F, there exists a second Form, 
F-ness,, in virtue of which a, b, c, and F-ness are apprehended 
as F. 

SP. The Form in virtue of which a set of things are apprehended 
as having a certain character itself has that character. 

3 and 2a.: as above. 

NI. The Form in virtue of which a set of things are apprehended 
as having a certain character is not identical with any of them. 

2b, A second Form, F-ness,, exists, in virtue of which a, b, ¢, 
and F-ness are apprehended as F. 


The textual warrant for this second version is very plain: ‘Will 
not a single Largeness appear once again, in virtue of which all these 
will appear large?’ (132a 6-7). How a critic can quote these words 
and brush them aside with the remark that ‘this is not sufficient 
evidence’ for my view (Phil. Rev., 71 (1962), p. 164, n. 8), I find 
it hard to understand. Nor can I see any justification for the view 
(expressed by the same critic, p. 164) that ‘we do not according 
to Plato need any Form to enable us to discern that particulars 
are X.’ Plato does not, of course, tell us that we need to know the 
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Form, Equality, in order to discern equality in the things we see. 
But he does hold that we need to have known the Form in the 

renatal state and to have retained so much of this ‘precognition’ 
(Phd., 74¢ 9) aS will enable us to use the Form as the standard 
to which we ‘refer’ the things we see and judge to be defectively 
equal (Phd., 75b). Some sort of apprehension of Equality, how- 
ever imperfect, then we all must have, since we are all supposed 
to make such judgements. Nor does this involve Plato in any 
formal contradiction, since what he calls ‘knowledge’ is an austere 
accomplishment, entailing the ability to ‘give an account’ (Phd., 
76b) of the Form in statements which are ‘infallibly’ (Rep., 477¢) 
true. So he can claim that only dialecticians have ‘knowledge’ of 
Equality without denying the rest of humanity that less articulate 
grasp of the concept which they need to measure correctly, to 
calculate effectively, and the like. This is the sort of thing Plato 
evidently has in mind when he speaks of the Form Largeness in 
this argument as that ‘in virtue of which all these will appear 
(i.e. will be apprehended as) large’. Were it not for the Form, 
things would neither be, nor appear to be, large. Both assertions 
are good Platonic doctrine, and Plato would have every reason 
for putting both into this argument. 

(2) ‘Self-Predication’. I am not enamoured of this term, and 
now use it only because it seems well-established in the literature. 
It should be obvious that when extended from ‘white is white’ to 
‘the Form, Whiteness, is white’, Se/f-Predication is used with a 
certain license. Strictly speaking, what is predicated of itself is 
the character which things have (and are apprehended as having) 
in virtue of the Form. 

(3) ‘Nonidentity’. It has been claimed (R. S. Bluck, “The 
Parmenides and the “Third Man”, Class. Quart., N.S. VI (1956), 
Pp. 29 ff., on p. 30) that in the full-strength form (in which it 
applies to Forms no less than to particulars) this assumption ‘is not 
in fact involved in Plato’s Theory’. There is at least one passage 
that proves that it is: the famous argument in the Republic (597c) 
that if there were two Forms of Bed, there would have to be 
a third, ‘whose character both of them would have’ (is éxeivac dv 
ad dudédrepat 76 elðos éyouev). Were it not for this assumption 
there would be no reason why there would have to be a third 
Form, i.e. why the required Form should not be identical with 
cither the first or the second of the supposed Forms. 
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THE THIRD MAN AGAIN 
(1956) 
P. T. Geach 


I AM very much indebted to Professor Vlastos for helping me to 
interpret the Third Man Argument (TMA)—indebted both to 
his recent article in The Philosophical Review (see above, Ch. XII), 
and to his elucidations in private correspondence. On two main 
points we are in complete agreement. First, the TMA is read by us 
both as ‘the record of honest perplexity’. Plato is not making a 
merely hypothetical use of an assumption ‘p’ in order to infer ‘not 
p’, which would be a straightforward reductio ad absurdum; he 
begins by asserting ‘p’, and then states an argument with ‘not p’ as 
its conclusion—and this argument, if valid, reveals a hidden in- 
consistency in the premisses, one never tracked down or formula- 
ted by Plato himself. Second, we both hold that one of Plato’s tacit 
assumptions is Self-Prediction—that for him a term ‘F’ applies not 
only to ‘the many’ Fs but also to the Form that makes them Fs. I 
shall allege some evidence for Self-Prediction later; if anything, I 
take it more seriously than Vlastos does. 

There are, however, some important disagreements between 
Vlastos and myself; and so I have thought it worth while to set 
out my own interpretation of the TMA. First: I cannot believe 
Vlastos has rightly located the inconsistency in the premisses of 
the TMA, On his view, Plato reaches the conclusion of the TMA 
by using two tacit assumptions: Self-Predication (‘F-ness is 
itself an F’) and Nonidentity (‘no F is identical with F-ness’). 
Now these premisses are not merely inconsistent; they are formally 
contradictory, related as ‘p’ and ‘not p’. For ‘no F is (identical 
with) F-ness’ is equivalent to ‘F-ness is no F’, which is the direct 
contradiction of ‘F-ness is itself an F’. The conclusion of the 
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TMA would therefore ‘follow’, as Vlastos himself points out, 
only in the trivial way that absolutely anything ‘follows’ when you 
use ‘p’ and ‘not p’ together as premisses. Such a thorough muddle 
is not lightly to be imputed to Plato; it will be more satisfactory 
if we can find a set of assumptions each of which Plato may well 
have made, and interpret the TMA as bringing out a buried and 
unobvious inconsistency of the set. 

Second: in formulating Plato’s arguments Vlastos continually 
uses abstract nouns like ‘largeness’ and ‘F-ness’ as designations 
of Forms. Now, if our aim is to bring out Plato’s implicit assump- 
tions about Forms, we had better not call Forms by names that 
embody a lot of implicit assumptions of our own. Terms like 
‘F-ness’ have just this disadvantage. The way ‘F-ness’ is formed 
from ‘F’ embodies a tacit assumption that something or other 
stands in a special relation (expressed by the suffix ‘—ness’) 
to the things that are F; and to use ‘F-ness’ (as Vlastos does) 
with the grammar of a singular term embodies a further tacit 
assumption that there are not several bearers of this relation to 
‘the many’ Fs. So far, indeed, no assumptions have been brought 
out that Plato would not have accepted, since he held that there 
is one and only one Form answering to a term ‘F’ and standing in 
a peculiar relation to ‘the many’ Fs. But the conclusion of the 
TMA calls in question this very view of his; and we can no more 
formulate that conclusion properly in terms of ‘F-ness’ than we 
could formulate polytheism by saying ‘Allah is many’, when the 
mere use of ‘Allah’ embodies monotheistic assumptions. 

I suspect, moreover, that because of the way philosophy has 
developed, the use of abstract nouns in English embodies further 
tacit assumptions, which are less easily brought out, and which 
would be quite alien to Plato’s mind. For one thing, I think the 
Nonidentity Assumption comes natural to us; to call F-ness ‘F’ 
strikes us in most cases as absurd; whereas Plato thought of the 
Form answering to the term ‘F’ as though the term could be 
applied to that very Form. I cannot, as I said, follow Vlastos in 
thinking that Plato simultaneously held that the term ‘F’ is 
inapplicable to the corresponding Form; I conclude that Plato’s 
tacit assumptions about Forms were by no means the same as 
those which come natural to us when we use abstract nouns. 

The English use of abstract nouns, whatever assumption it does 
in fact induce us to make, certainly tends to conceal from us what 
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assumptions we are making. Plato, of course, himself often used 
abstract nouns to designate Forms; but the whole question is 
whether his use of such nouns embodied the same tacit assump- 
tions as ours does. It is easy for us to ‘know what we mean’ by 
abstract nouns, ascribe the same meaning to those used by Plato, 
and elucidate Plato’s other ways of designating Forms (which 
often read oddly in literal translation, and are indeed odd even in 
Greek) as mere synonymous variants of abstract nouns thus inter- 
preted. But if we take such ‘knowledge of what we mean’ with us 
to the reading of the Parmenides, we shall be unable to make the 
critical examination of assumptions that such reading calls for. 

I propose to consider, then, not just Plato’s use of abstract 
nouns, but also his other ways of designating Forms. Forms cor- 
responding to names of natural kinds or artefacts are not desig- 
nated by abstract nouns, but only by concrete nouns with the 
definite article; Plato speaks of (the) Man and the Bed, not of 
Manhood and Bedness. (My title accordingly mentions the Third 
Man, not Manhood-3.) Of course Plato would have had to make 
up such abstract nouns; but he was quite capable of inventing 
words (e.g. morns for ‘quality”) when he thought they were 
needed, Surely his chosen way of speaking of these Forms suggests 
that for him a Form was nothing like what people have since 
called an ‘attribute’ or a ‘characteristic’, The bed in my bedroom 
is to the Bed, not as a thing to an attribute or characteristic, but 
rather as a pound weight or yard measure in a shop to the stan- 
dard pound or yard. (I owe this insight to discussion with Witt- 
genstein.) This comparison brings in Self-Predication in a way, 
because we use the same word ‘yard’ or ‘pound’ both of the shop- 
man’s weight or measure and of the standard. The explicit Self- 
Predications ‘the standard yard is a yard long’, or ‘the standard 
pound weighs a pound’, would indeed not ordinarily be made; 
indeed, we should have some hesitation what to make of such 
statements. Are we to regard them as trivial tautologies? There 
is, on the contrary, some ground for regarding them as plain 
absurdities; the one thing that you cannot measure or weigh 
against a standard is—the standard itself. But our not using these 
explicit Self-Predications, and not knowing what to make of them, 
is all in favour of my comparison; for, as Vlastos emphasises, 
ae does not make explicit Self-Predications about Forms, 
either. 
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We get further light from Plato’s language about Forms that 
answer to relative terms. At Parmenides, 133c 8-d 4 we read that 
‘correlative Forms have their being in relation to one another, not 
in relation to their likenesses (or whatever you term them) that 
exist among ourselves, and are shared by us, and entitle us to the 
corresponding names; and these, which exist among us and bear 
the same name as the Forms, are relative to one another, not to 
the Forms.’ These rather puzzling general statements are then 
explained (ibid., d 7—e 3) by using the relative terms ‘master’ and 
‘servant’ as examples: ‘if one of us is a master or a servant, then 
he is not a servant of the master (adrod Seomdrou Bijou, ô čati 
Seondrys, éxeivou SodAds arw), nor is a master master of the servant 
(adrob oúdov, ô €or oðÀos), but it is a wan who is master or servant 
of a man’. The Forms answering to the relative terms ‘master’ 
and ‘servant’ thus bear the same names (cf. d 3) as a man who is 
a master or servant; but such a man, clearly, is not master of 
the servant, nor servant of the master, but master or servant of 
another man. The master, on the other hand, will be master of 
the servant, and žhe servant will be servant of the master. 

Plato indeed goes on (ibid., e 3-4) to designate this same pair of 
correlative Forms by abstract nouns; ‘mastership itself is master- 
ship (literally: is what it is) of service itself, and service itself 
likewise is service of mastership itself’. This is very odd; surely, 
we protest, service is service of a master, not of mastership. 
The oddity arises, I should maintain, just because when we use 
abstract nouns in English we do not mean quite what Plato 
meant by his abstract nouns. It will be common ground, in dis- 
cussion of this passage, that Plato used the abstract nouns ren- 
dered ‘mastership’ and ‘service’, and the concrete expressions 
rendered ‘the master’ and ‘the servant’, as synonymous designations 
of the same correlative Forms. Well then; instead of trying to 
make out that ‘the master’ really means what we mean by the 
abstract noun ‘mastership’ (and similarly for ‘the servant’ and 
‘service’), let us try using the concrete expressions to gloss the 
abstract ones. We then get: ‘the master is what he is (i.e. is master) 
of żhe servant, and że servant likewise is servant of the master’. 
This gives us, as literal translation of the abstract nouns does 
not, something that has the look and ring of a significant and 
correct statement; we have in it a peculiar idiomatic use of the 
definite article—the same use, of course, that we get in ‘He 
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lion (has sharp claws)’ and ‘the bed (is meant to lie upon)’. In 
both sorts of instance, Plato’s Theory of Forms would give a very 
simple account of how the idiom stands to the realities: lions and 
beds are so called by virtue of their relation to the respective 
Forms, żhe Lion and the Bed; masters and servants, by virtue of 
their relation to że Master and the Servant. And she Master is to 
the Servant as a master is to a servant. (In this case, as often else- 
where, Plato uses the pronoun adrés with the force of this peculiar 
article.) 

It would be a crude mistake to regard Plato’s Theory as just a 
‘disease of language’ generated by what we may call the Aypo- 
statising use of the definite article; but the presence of this idiom 
in Greek certainly influenced Plato’s way of thinking about 
Forms, and his Theory was such as to be apżly expressed by means 
of this idiom. Now in Greek Plato can, and frequently does, pass 
freely between use of a hypostatising definite article with a 
concrete term! and use of the abstract noun corresponding to the 
concrete term; but in English we do not use interchangeably a 
pair of expressions so related, It is the Lion, not lionhood, that 
can be said to have a mane and sharp claws (and in this sort of 
instance Plato does not use made-up abstract nouns like ‘lion- 
hood’). 

Another case in which our natural assumptions when we use 
abstract nouns diverge from Plato’s is that of abstract nouns ex- 
pressing plurality. For us, plurality is not plural; nor is equality 
or similarity plural, though it takes two things at least to be equal 
or similar. But we find Plato using indifferently, to refer to the 
same Form, ‘the many’ and ‘multitude’ (rà mod and 7AjOos, 
Parm., 129b 6-7, d 5-8); and again, ‘the similars’ and ‘similarity’ 
(aùrà rd pora and suodrys ibid., a 1, a 4, b 1); ‘the equals’ and 
‘the equal’ and ‘equality’ (aùrà rà ica and aird rò toov and iodrys, 
Phd., 74a 11-12, € 1, € 4-5). This way of speaking can be explained 
if we take seriously the conception of the Form as a standard. 
The Imperial Standard Equality, or Imperial Standard Equals, 
would naturally consist of a pair of absolutely equal things. (Again 
I owe this comment to Wittgenstein.) 

This doctrine about Forms which involve plurality may well 
appear in hopeless conflict with Plato’s saying that each Form is 


„> I am here treating adjectives, not only substantives, as concrete terms. 
CE. Mill’s Logic, Book I, c. ii, § 4. 
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one (& Exaorov elvai). But the immediate appearance of contra- 
diction is only an appearance, which can be easily dispelled. In 
the realm of Forms, there is only one paradigm of equality; but this 
has to consist of “vo equals, or there wouldn’t be equality at all. 
So far there is no contradiction. Further difficulties can of course 
be raised, but only, I think, of a sort that affect the Self-Predicative 
doctrine of Forms generally. 

I have argued (like Vlastos) that for Plato the form answering 
to the term ‘P’ is a paradigm F, the F par excellence; and (in dis- 
agreement with him) that on that very account we do best not to 
use English abstract nouns as names of Forms. There is, however, 
an English idiom—the hypostatising definite article—well adapted 
to express a platonistic theory. Let us imagine an English philo- 
sopher, Broadman, with a simple-minded view as to the signifi- 
cance of this idiom. Broadman believes in the Lion; he holds that 
when we say ‘the lion has sharp claws and a long tawny mane’, 
this is a true predication about the Lion. Mortal lions are so called 
only because of their relation to the Lion, whose right to the name 
is pre-eminent and unqualified. The Lion has whatever Properly 
belongs to lions; a particular lion may have its mane clipped and 
its claws pared, but the Lion still has a long mane and sharp claws, 
Broadman’s view of the Lion is thus implicitly Self-Predicational 
—though he might well think it not quite correct to say explicitly 
‘the Lion is a lion’. It would be vain to urge upon Broadman the 
absurdity of saying that lionhood has a long mane and sharp 
claws; he would just reply, ‘The word is yours, not mine; and 
from what you say it is clear that, whatever you mean by it, you 
don’t mean what I mean by “the Lion”, It would be equally vain 
to protest that the things we call ‘lions’ have no set of exclusive 
common properties; Broadman will reply, ‘I never said they had; 
what they have in common is that they all resemble the Lion, more 
or less, in various ways; that is what entitles them too to the name 
“lion”, in so far as they are entitled to it’. 

Another philosopher, Izzard, offers a more serious criticism. 

‘I suppose, Broadman, your view is this: When you consider 
the existence of a lot of lions, you think you can discern in them 
one and the same type; and so you believe there is one single 
entity, the Lion. This would be your ground for holding that 
each species is one single thing? 

‘Quite so, Izzard; and I call such entities as the Lion, Forms.’ 
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‘Well, what about the Lion and the other lions? If you make 
a similar mental review of all of these, will there not come to light 
once more a single Lion? and will not this be what makes you 
take all of these to be lions?” 

‘I suppose so.” 

‘Well then, another Lion will have been revealed, over and 
above “the” Lion and the many mortal lions; and if you consider 
this Lion along with “the” Lion and the many lions, there will be 
yet another Lion, by relation to which they are all lions; so you 
won't get just one Form for each species, but no end of Forms.’ 

Izzard’s argument is strictly parallel to the TMA of Parmenides, 
132a 1-b 2. Notice that the plurality to which Izzard argues is a 
plurality of /ons—lions that are Forms—not a plurality of pro- 
perties called ‘lionhood’, ‘lionhood-1’, ‘lionhood-2’, etc, Broad- 
man’s initial view is that for each species there is just one arche- 
typal object which can suitably be called by the common name 
of the species; Izzard drives him into admitting that if there is one 
there must pari ratione be an indefinite number, and thus stultifying 
the original assertion. 

I shall now state in an abstract logical way what seem to me to 
be Plato’s implicit assumptions in the TMA (and the presup- 
positions of the Broadman-Izzard discussion), 


(1) There is a set consisting just of the many Fs that are not 
Forms, 

(2) If x is a Form by which y is made to be an F, then y is 
not a Form by which x is made to be an F. 

(3) If A is a set of several Fs, and x is an F not belonging to 
A, then there is a set of Fs containing just the members of A 
together with x. (I shall call this set ‘A plus x?) 

(4a) Some F is a Form by which all other Fs are made to be 
Fs. 

(4b) Any set consisting of several Fs are all of them made to 
be Fs by a Form that is itself an F, 


It needs no argument, I think, to show that Plato assumed (1) 
and (2). His assuming (1) comes out in his speaking of ‘the many 
large things’ (rà modà Heydda), which can aif be mentally 


i g Wittgenstein’s Remarks on the Foundations of Mathematics, V, § 29 (pp. 
182-3), 
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reviewed.! (1) need not indeed be true for all possible interpreta- 
tions of ‘F’; it is enough, however, if there is some interpretation 
for which it is true. (2) again is continually implied by Plato’s 
language about Forms, e.g. by his talk of ‘paradigm and copy’; 
the relation of an F to the Form that makes it to be an F is always 
taken to be asymmetrical. From (2) there immediately follows: 


(2a) x is not itself a Form by which x is made to be an F. 


As for (3), we shall presently see how it is used to get from step 
to step of the TMA. 

If we hold that Plato’s Theory tacitly involves Self-Predication 
(4a) will correctly state (part of) what Plato assumes at the start 
of the TMA. (4b) might seem at first sight to follow from 
(4a) or even to mean practically the same thing. On the contrary: 
if we add both of these assumptions to the set (1), (2), (3), we 
obtain an inconsistent set. The TMA brings out the inconsistency 
by using first (4a) and then (4b), as we shall see. 

We may bring out the difference between (4a) and (4b) by a 
parallel pair of statements: 


(i) There is a man from whom all other men are descended; 
(ii) Any set of several men are all of them descended from 
some one man. 


We get (i), (ii), from (4a), (4b), through replacing ‘F’ by ‘man’ 
and mention of the relation being made to be an F by the Form... by 
mention of the relation descended from . . .; the logical parallelism 
is exact. Here also, (ii) may seem to follow from (i), or even to 
say much the same thing. If however we add the assumptions 


(iii) Any man belongs to a set of several men; 
(iv) If x is a descendant of y, y is not a descendant of x; 


then we find that the set of assumptions (i), (ii), (iii), (iv), is incon- 
sistent. For (iv) gives us at once: (iva) x is not a descendant of x. 
By (i), there is a man, Adam say, from whom all other men are 
descended. By (iii), however, Adam belongs to a set of several 
men, B let us say. By (ii) there will now be a man x from whom all 
members of B are descended; and by (iva) x cannot be a member of 
B, so x is other than Adam; and Adam, being a member of B, 
1 131d 1. I am assuming that for Plato this phrase is equivalent to ‘the 
other large things’, rdMa 74 peyáda, at 132a 6. 
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will be descended from x. But then by (iv) there will be a man, 
namely x, not descended from Adam; which is in contradiction 
to (i), since x cannot be Adam either. 

Let us similarly consider the consequences of the set (1-4b). 
From (2) and (4a) we infer (what indeed is asserted at the begit 
ning of the TMA, if we interpet 76 péya ‘the great’, Self-Pre- 
dicationally): 


(5) There is just one F that is a Form by which all other Fs 
are made to be Fs. 


Proof. By (4a) there is at any rate one such F. Suppose, if pos- 
sible, that there are two, x and y. Then since each is other than the 
other, it follows from (4a) that x is made to be an F by the Form 

J, and y, by the Form x; but this, by (2), is impossible. So there is 
just one such Form. Q.e.d. 
On the other hand, from (1), (2), (2a), (3), (4b), we infer: 


(6a) There is an unending series of Fs, each of which is a 
Form by which the Fs that are not Forms are made to be Fs; 
(6b) there is no F that is a Form by which a// other Fs are made 
to be Fs. 


Proof. By (1) there is a set consisting just of the many Fs that 
are not Forms. Call this set W. 

By (4b) there is an F, x say, which is a Form making all the 
members of W to be Fs, Being a Form, x is not a member of W. 

By (3), since x is an F not in the set of Fs W, there is the set of 
Fs: W plus x. 

By (4b) there is an F, y say, which is a Form making all members 
of the set W plus x to be Fs. Since y is a Form, y is not a member of 
W; and by (2a) y cannot be x, either. So y is not a member of the 
w of Fs: W plus x. And y makes all members of the set W to be 

S. 

By (3), then, there must be the set of Fs: (W plus x) plus y. 

By (4b) there is an F, g say, which is a Form making all members 
of the set (W plus x) plus y to be Fs. Since g is a Form g is not a 
member of W; and by (2a) x cannot be x or y, either. So g is not 
a member of the set of Fs: (W plus x) plus y. And z makes all 
members of the set W to be Fs. 

This pattern of argument can be repeated indefinitely; we get 
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an unending series, x, y, Z, . - -, of each member of which we can 
say: It is an F that is a Form making all the members of W (viz. 
all the Fs that are not Forms) to be Fs. This proves (6a). 

Moreover, suppose that there were an F that was a Form making 
all other Fs to be Fs. Call this F ‘w’. A fortiori, w would make all 
Fs that were not Forms (all members of W, that is) to be Fs. 
So (as before) we show (i) that there is the set of Fs: W plus w; 
(ii) that some F outside ¢his set is a Form by which all the members 
of the set are made to be Fs. So #his F is a Form other than w, 
making w to be an F. So, by (2), w cannot make shis F to be an F; 
contrary to our hypothesis. This proves (6b). Q.e.d. 

The above proofs of (5) and (6a) are what I should offer as my 
formal reconstruction of the TMA, or of Izzard’s argument against 
Broadman. (5) and (6a) are not indeed straight contradictories, 
but a slight modification of the proof of (6a) yields (6b), the 
contradictory of (5). 

What escape from the contradiction offers itself? One way out 
would be to say that Plato did not really intend to assert (4b), but 
slipped into arguing as though (4b) were true because he did not 
distinguish it from (4a). This sort of confusion is very easy and 
very common, even when a pair of assumptions related like this 
are put into words—much more so, when they are merely implicit. 

This was my original solution; but correspondence with Pro- 
fessor Vlastos convinced me that it would not do. I am now sure 
that, although Plato did not formulate (4a) and (4b) as distinct 
assumptions, his thought would be misrepresented if we dropped 
either of them from an explicit statement of his premisses. 

Suppose we assume (1), (2), (4a), and (4b). (5) will then follow 
as before; and from (5) we can get: 


(7) the (one and only) F that is a Form making all other Fs 
to be Fs is not a member of any set of Fs along with any other 
F. 


Proof. By (5), we may assume the existence of one and only 
one Form (call it ‘w’) that is a Form making all other Fs to be Fs. 
Suppose, if possible, that w belongs to some set B consisting of 
several Fs. Then by (4b) there is a Form, y say, that is itself an F 
and makes all the members of B to be Fs. So w is made to be an 
F by the Form y; and y cannot be », by (2a), nor, by (2), can y be 
made to be F by the Form w. But this contradicts our original 
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assumption about w. So there can be no such set of Fs, B, to which 
w belongs together with other Fs. Q.e.d. 

This conclusion would of course commit us to dropping as- 
sumption (3); and it would break the back of the TMA. If the 
unique F that is a Form making all the other Fs to be Fs is in- 
capable of being joined in a set of Fs with other Fs, then the very 
first step of the regress, whereby the Lion (say) is grouped with 
‘the many’ lions, becomes illegitimate. (7) might count as a 
precise formulation of what Plato meant by Forms’ being ‘separ- 
ate’; it was, indeed, in order to do justice to this element in his 
thought that I decided against regarding his implicit use of (4b) 
as an accidental mistake in logic. 

The idea that ‘the’ F cannot be grouped along with ‘the many’ 
Fs in one and the same class of Fs is, I believe, quite important 
for the elucidation of certain later developments. As Professor 
Vlastos has noticed, the scholastic teaching de divinis nominibus is 
intimately related to the Theory of Forms—there is indeed a 
complete chain of historical derivation by way of pseudo-Diony- 
sius. God is archetypally Wise and Just; and in the real order 
(though not in the order of our learning to use the words) men 
can claim to be called ‘wise’ and ‘just’ only by participation in the 
divine attributes. When ‘just’ and ‘wise’ are said of God, the 
predication is only ‘analogous’ to calling a man just ot wise; and 
yet, it is insisted, God really and truly is what we mean by ‘wise’ 
and ‘just’. There are many difficulties about this doctrine of ana- 
logy—some of them parallel to Plato’s difficulties as discussed 
in Vlastos’ article. Now the theologians who have held this 
doctrine would certainly accept the following statement, both 
as being true and as being a consequence of the doctrine: ‘God 
is wise and just, but no wise or just person other than God can be 
joined with God as a member of a set of wise or just persons.’ 
When God instead of the Forms is taken to be the exemplar of the 
perfections found ‘among us’, then there will be new problems 
de is nominibus parallel to the old problems as to what can be 
predicated of the Forms; so it is natural that a theological state- 
ment parallel to statement (7) about the Forms should be a partial 
explication of the doctrine which was meant to resolve these 
new problems. 

“But is there, in either case, anything at all explained by your 


“explication”? If the Form (or God) genuinely is F, then it is a 
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merely arbitrary, ad hoc, solution to deny the possibility of joining 
“the many” Fs with the Form (or God) in the same group of 
Fs. If on the other hand the Form (or God) is said to be only 
analogously F, then really you ought to use a new predicate 
“F,” instead of “F”. But Vlastos’ arguments ought to have 
sufficiently established what a mire you get into if you do intro- 
duce new predicates like this.” 

I think I can show, in the first place, that it is not just arbitrary 
and ad hoc to say that ‘F’ is predicable only analogously of the 
exemplar F on the one hand and ‘the many’ Fs on the other. Let 
us go back to our illustration of the standard pound and ‘the many’ 
pounds. The standard pound must weigh a pound; one might 
say, it weighs a pound no matter what it weighs. But this is 
assuredly not true of ‘the many’ pounds; of none of them could 
one say: it weighs a pound, no matter what it weighs. Just because 
there is a sense in which the standard pound must be a pound, 
there is a sense in which it cannot be a pound—not as other 
weights can be. As I said before, they can be weighed against it, 
but it cannot be weighed against itself. In this familiar example 
of a standard and the things measured by the standard, there is 
nothing to surprise us in the fact that ‘pound’ is said of the stan- 
dard pound and ‘the many’ pounds only analogously, and surely 
no temptation to replace the analogical use of ‘pound’ by use ofa 
new term ‘pound,’. 

Secondly, if it is objected that ‘F’ is not genuinely predicable 
of an exemplar F which cannot be joined in one group of Fs 
with ‘the many’ Fs, then it is being uncritically assumed that (at 
any rate if there are several Fs) the suppositions ‘x is an F’ and 
‘x belongs to a set of Fs together with other Fs’ are deductively 
of the same force. A little knowledge of set theory, and of the 
solutions offered for paradoxes like Russell’s,! is enough to show 


1 In fact, Frege’s suggested way out of Russell’s Paradox presents an 
interesting parallel to my way out of the TMA Let ‘F’ be taken to mean 
‘class that is not a member of itself’. Frege suggested that there is indeed a 
biggest class of Fs, K say; but that there is one unique F, namely K itself, 
which is not a member of K—just because K is an F, i.e. a class not a member 
of itself, So here there would be an F that could not be contained in a class 
of Fs along with ‘the many’ Fs; and consequently no class would contain 


all and only the Fs. (The parallel is spoiled by the fact that Frege’s ‘solution’ 
only breeds a new contradiction in other cases; cf. W. V. O. Quine’s article 
“On Frege’s Way Out’, Mind, April 1955.) 
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that we are not compelled to assume this. It is admittedly unclear, 
failing a definite set theory, what consequences will follow from a 
statement of the form ‘x is an F; but x does not belong to any 
set of Fs together with other Fs, although there are other Fs’. 
But it is not necessary to treat such a statement as either self- 
contradictory or equivocating over the use of ‘F’. This sort of 
statement, which I offered as a partial explication of the doctrine 
of analogy, has far more clear-cut logical features than much that 
has been written about the doctrine; it is something with which a 
modern logician can at least make a start. 


XIV 


POSTSCRIPT TO THE THIRD MAN: 
A REPLY TO MR. GEACH 


(1956) 
Gregory Vlastos 


I FEEL extremely fortunate to have the benefit of comments as 
acute as those with which Mr. Geach now follows up those 
previously given me by Professor Sellars (Philosophical Review, 
LXIV [1955], 405 ff.). I have learned much from both. I should 
like to return the compliment to Mr. Geach, telling him, in Section 
I, what I believe is wrong with his analysis of the TMA and, in 
Section II, what I think both sound and penetrating in his insight 
into the Platonic Theory.? 


For the imaginative originality and technical ingenuity of the 
formal argument which Geach presents in the second part of his 
paper I have great admiration. But it does not satisfy me as a 
reproduction, or a restoration, of the TMA—the one which, for 
better or for worse, Plato wrote down in the Parmenides. To be 
sure, some deviation from the text is inevitable since, as we agree, 
something must be inserted between the first and second steps 
of the argument recited by Plato’s Parmenides (132a 1-4 and 6-11, 
respectively) to justify the transition. But I wish we could also 
agree that this expansion of the argument must be kept down to 
the bare minimum required to span the logical gap; and that the 
materials should be taken, if at all possible, from the quarry which 
we know Plato used in other contexts, so that the result will have 


1 But see the Additional Note (1965) on p. 291. 
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the best chance of matching what Plato himself would have done, 
had he been able to do the job. When I look at my own efforts 
through the eyes of the man with the most sensitive conscience 
in such matters—the philologist—I feel none too confident of 
my success in preserving the simplicity of the original. But at 
least I tried to keep intact those chunks of the TMA which are in 
Plato’s text and can be transferred to one’s own reconstruction 
with almost no alteration, save that of generalising the statements 
by utilising symbols wherever possible. Geach seems to have felt 
no obligation to do the same. Thete is nothing in his account to 
answer exactly to the first step in the text. The nearest thing to 
this is his (5). But this states quite explicitly the assumption of 
Self-Predication, which is not even implied in the first step of 
the text. And the reason given in the text why there must be a 
single Form is not good enough for Geach; so instead of re- 
producing Plato’s reason for it (132a 2-3), he postulates a couple 
of tacit premisses (2 and 4a) and deduces it from them. In the case 
of the second step, Plato explicitly presents is conclusion (the 
crucial statement that ‘another Form of Largeness will appear’) 
as an inference from an explicit statement iz the second step which, 
in turn, harks back to the first: 

‘If you similarly view mentally Largeness itself and other large 
things ..., a single Largeness will appear once again, in virtue of 
which all these appear large.’ 

I italicise ‘similarly’ because this is what links the second step 
inferentially with the first. In Geach the second step is swallowed 
up in the proof of (6a). This is not so objectionable in itself, 
since (6a) is how Geach writes the conclusion which Plato draws 
from the second and subsequent steps; so there is some warrant 
for ingesting the second step in this manner. What is unfortunate 
is that the explicit inferences which P/ato makes in arriving at the 
second step are now lost. The result is that instead of bringing 
in tacit premisses to supplement Plato’s own explicit premisses, 
Geach constructs an argument whose on/y premisses are supposed 
to have been tacit in Plato’s argument. But to say that everything 
is inferred from unstated premisses is as good as saying that noth- 
ing is explicitly inferred. A strange argument this would be. 

My second and more important objection is directed not so 
much to the general form of Geach’s analysis as to a matter of 
substance, a notion which turns up all over his formalisation, most 
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conspicuously at (3) and then later at (7). It makes its first and 
most innocent appearance at (1), “There is a set consisting just 
of the many Fs that are not Forms.’ Geach says this ‘comes out 
in his (Plato’s) speaking of ‘the many large things’ (rà modà 
peydda).’ He takes this from an earlier portion of the text (rôv 
roy peydAwv, 131d 1). What I find in the present text (that of the 
TMA) are not the quoted words but ‘several large things’ (70A)’ 
drra yeydAa) or, more exactly ‘several things (which) seem large to 
you’ (132a 2). But this may be of no importance, What is im- 
portant is the question whether the reference to (i) ‘several 
large things’ in the text would warrant the statement that Plato 
assumed (ii) that there is a set consisting of several large things. 
I should have thought so. But this is not the point, for this is 
Geach’s axiom-set, and it is what he thinks its statements mean 
that counts. Now he evidently thinks there is a vast difference 
between (i) and (ii). He must, else he would not hold that one 
can ‘break the back’ of the TMA by dropping (3) to pick up 
(7). For (3) affirms, while (7) denies, that if a Form, w, is an F, 
and a lot of particulars are Fs, there is a set consisting of w and 
the particulars. Suppose, for example, there were just two F 
particulars, a and b, and an F Form, w. We would then have three 
F things. Thinking of them we might remark, (i) “There are three 
Fs,’ and then again (ii), ‘There is a set of three Fs,’ believing, in 
our innocence, that (i) would be quite enough to justify (ii), unless 
there were some very special reason to the contrary. But Geach 
would then tell us we have made a blunder. There is all the differ- 
ence in the world between (i) and (ii), he would say: (i) could be 
true, while (ii) is false; knowing that (i) is true we wouldn’t have 
the least warrant for holding that (ii) is also true, unless we are 
told so, as we are at (3). If we weren’t told so, then, according to 
Geach, the contradiction would not materialise. So the difference 


1 I say this, judging him by what he does rather than by what he says, for 
he hasn’t quite got the two together. At one point he says he would ‘still 
maintain . . . that failure to formulate and distinguish (4a) and (4b) was what 
made Plato unable to locate the source of the contradiction’, Thus must be a 
slip, or a hang-over from his former view. For he now sses both (4a) and (4b) 
in his deduction of the proposition (7) which clears Plato of the contra- 
diction. Thus, on his own showing, Plato could have formulated and distin- 
guished (4a) and (4b), and asserted them to boot, and still kept clear of the 
contradiction, so long as he refrained from asserting (3). Geach then must 
hold that (3) is ‘the source of the contradiction’, 
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between (i) and (ii) makes all the difference between logical sol- 
vency and logical bankruptcy for Plato. But if there is all that 
difference between them, how could we possibly take (i) in the 
text as evidence for Plato’s assumption of (ii)? And if we can’t, 
what other evidence is there to bear out the claim that Plato did 
assume (1)?—None. And what evidence in the text that Plato 
assumed (3) ?—None. 

I have so far asked only for evidence in the text of the TMA 
itself to warrant Geach’s claim that the questionable assumption 
he imputes to Plato ¿n this argument is Plato’s.* But let us now 
broaden the scope of the inquiry. What is there in Plato’s work— 
all of it, not just this text—to correspond to the notion of the 
great difference between (i) and (ii) above which leaves one free 
to affirm or deny at pleasure that an F Form and F particulars 
may be joined in a set?—I should be inclined to say, Nothing. 
Plato never says shat this or anything like it is true. Indeed, I 
don’t know sow he would have said it, for the corresponding 
terms are not in his logical vocabulary. But I don’t want to be 
wooden in a matter as difficult and elusive as this. Even if Plato 
never talks about sets, does he say anything which we could inter- 
pret along the lines proposed by Geach? Geach says two things 
which raise, then dash, my hopes of encountering something of 
this sort: 

(A) He says that (7) might count as a precise formulation of 
what Plato meant by Forms being ‘separate’. Now what Plato 
means by the latter expression, though not easy to determine, does 
admit of investigation. The answer I have so far reached was 
sketched in my original article (see above, p. 246 ff.). To say that a 
Form ‘exists separately’ from its homonymous instances is to 
make several statements about it (I listed four), only one of which 
need be considered here: that the Form, x, ‘is itself the perfect 


1 He prefaces his axiom-set by saying, ‘I shall now state in an abstract way 
what seem to be Plato’s implicit assumptions in the TMA’, and makes an 
effort to connect his (1) and (2) with the text of the TMA; but the effort seems 
to give out after this point. 

2 Because this all by itself is sufficient to show that ‘separation’ does the 
exact opposite of what Geach seems to think it does. I suspect he is misled 
by the word, which admittedly is confusing. But it may be worth recalling that 
Plato scarcely uses it himself; neither the substantive nor the corresponding 
adjective occur in his text, but only the adverbial ‘separately’, and this rarely 
(Parm., 129d, 130b-d). 
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instance of the property or relation which the word for x connotes’; 
e.g. that Justice is just and pre-eminently so. But how could 
this be ‘precisely formulated’ (I should be satisfied with much less) 
in the statement that Justice cannot be grouped with just men, or 
be joined with them in a single set? If we want to prevent this 
illicit union what we surely have to do is to distinguish the res- 
pective logical types of Justice and just persons-acts-institutions; 
and if we do this, what temptation could we possibly feel to join 
such disparate terms in sets or groups? Geach’s (7) would then 
be at best an innocuous formality; its only use would be against 
the logical prankster, for no one else would dream of doing what 
it solemnly forbids. But instead of doing this, Plato’s Separa- 
tion Theory does the opposite. In saying that Justice is pre- 
eminently just it requires us to do the very thing Geach’s (7) 
is devised to prohibit: to think of Justice as the outstanding mem- 
ber of the class of just individuals. 

(B) In the next paragraph Geach says, in effect, that Plato’s 
theory is best understood as saying that a Form is ‘only analo- 
gously’ F, and that this would make (7) a reasonable assumption. 
But this contention leads to a dilemma, of which Geach is aware; 
he puts a tolerably good statement of it in the mouth of an ob- 
jector in the antepenultimate paragraph of his paper. It could 
be made a little more strongly: The difference between ‘... is 
F’ and ‘. . . is only analogously F’ is such as to either (a) permit or 
(b) forbid statements to the effect that this Form and that particu- 
lar are both F. (a) If it permits them, we have still to find the 
reason for the mysterious unjoinability of the F Form and the 
F particular, and for evidence that Plato believed any such thing. 
(b) If it forbids them, then the mystery is solved indeed, but at 
the price of calling for drastic changes in our axiom-set. Every 
reference (open or tacit) to the fact that the (any) Form is F 
must now be amended to read that the Form is ‘only analogously 
F’ or ‘F by analogy’. And this will gum up hopelessly the deduc- 
tive machinery of the axiom set. 

Just look, for example, at Geach’s first theorem, (5), which must now 
read, “There is just one analogously F thing that is a Form by which all Fs 
are made to be Fs.’ How much of the proof of (5) can now be salvaged? 
Hs began, ‘By (4a) there is at any rate one such F.’ But (4a) must now become, 
oes via is only analogously F is a Form by which all Fs are made 
ee GITS a an with the proof, ‘Suppose, if possible, that 

, x and y, and each is other than the other. Then since each is 
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At this juncture Geach refers to the extremely interesting 
analogy of the Standard Pound. But the point of the analogy 
can hardly be that this and the Platonic Form are ‘only analo- 
gously’ F. To say that the Standard Pound is ‘analogously a 
pound? is scarcely permissible in the prose of philosophical dis- 
cussion except as a preliminary to analysis, and the sort of 
analysis which would reveal some sense in which ‘.. . is a pound” 
(without the ‘analogously’) can be said of the Standard Pound. 
That the ordinary sense will not serve this purpose is obvious. 
If ‘x is a pound’ is to be a statement of weight established by 
means of the operation of weighing x against the Standard Pound, 
then clearly it would be senseless to say this of the Standard 
Pound, for it would presuppose the necessarily false statement, 
‘the Standard Pound has been (or, can be) weighed against itself’. 
The illusion that it has sense would lead one to re-enact the plot 
of the TMA, conjuring up Standard Pound, against which to 
weigh the Standard Pound, and so forth. So unless we can find 
something else to justify saying, ‘the Standard Pound is analo- 
gously a pound,’ we would do well to drop it in the interests of 
clear thinking; since in the ordinary sense of ‘... is a pound’ the 
Standard Pound is nof like other objects; and the clean-cut way 
to say so would be to say that it is sof a pound—where ‘is not’ 
means, of course, not that it would be materially false to say 
that it is, but logically senseless, like saying ‘the number, Three, 
is a pound,’ or ‘cheerfulness is a pound’. 

Nevertheless I would strongly sympathise with those who feel 
that this cannot be one’s last word on the subject, and that to 
say ‘the Standard Pound is a pound’ is not exactly like—not half 
as shocking and inexcusable as—saying ‘the number, Three, 
is a pound’. The thing to do then is to find the respect in which 
the Standard Pound és like a pound of coffee, while the number, 
Three, is not. Obviously this is weight, a property which the 

1 This I take to be Wittgenstein’s view, when he remarks that of the 
standard metre in Paris ‘one can say neither that it is one metre long, nor that 
it is not one metre long’ (Philosophical Investigations, § 50). 


other than the other, it follows from (4a) that x is made to be an F by the 

Form y, and y, by the Form x...’?—We cannot. For what we now have to 

show is that there cannot be two different things, x and y, which are both 

‘analogously F’; and (4a) as now revised is of no help for this purpose: it 

permits no inference and here x is made to be analogously F by y, and y by x. 
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Standard Pound does share with every material object. It would 
have this property even if no onehad thought of conferring onit the 
dignity of its legal office; and the relative magnitude of its weight 
to that of other objects would be exactly the same? and could be 
determined perfectly without reference to its conventional status. 
‘Thus one could know that this platinum cylinder weighs the same 
as this bag of coffee without ever having heard of pound units 
or, for that matter, of any conventional unit of measurement. 
However, though we could determine this fact, we could not 
express it in terms of ‘. . . is a pound’ without going back to the 
Standard Pound as the unit of measurement after all. The best I 
can do under the circumstances is to accept this necessity and 
offer the following sense for ‘. . . is a pound’, to fit our Standard 
Pound: ‘... has the same weight as that of objects which have 
been (or, can be) found to weigh the same as the Standard 
Pound’. Since the latter are a pound in the ordinary sense (call 
this ‘pound-a’), the Standard Pound could be said to be a pound 
in the derivative sense (call it ‘pound-b’) of having the same weight 
as theirs, Is this a good sense for‘. . . is a pound’ ? I feel no mission- 
ary zeal to propagate its use. It just happens to be the best I can 
do to give substance to the persistent feeling one has that there is 
some sense in which the Standard Pound is a pound after all. 
But the point of my argument does not depend on the acceptance 
of this sense, or of any other. What I am arguing for can be put 
in the form of a second dilemma: Whether or not there is a 
sense in which it is a pound, the Standard Pound will not provide 
a parallel for something which is an F but may sot be joined with 
other F things. For if there be no such sense, the Standard Pound 
will not be F, and the problem will not arise. And neither does 
it arise if there be such a sense. For there would then be two sets: 
one into which the Standard Pound does not go because it 
is not a pound in the same sense as other objects (the set of pound-a 


11 feel uneasy with the statement that the Standard Pound ‘weighs a 
pound, no matter what it weighs’, because it might convey the suggestion 
(doubtless not intended by Geach) that something could be the Standard 
Pound without having a fixed weight in two quite definite ways: (a) the 
substance of which it is made maintaining a physically constant relation to the 
weight of other objects; (b) the object made from that substance and officially 
named ‘the Standard Pound? suffering no change of its weight (e.g. by 
having bits of it chipped off by burglar-tourists). Both (a) and (b) are pre- 
suppositions of its being the Standard Pound. 
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things on the above analysis); another into which it does go, 
because it is a pound in that sense (the set of the pound-b things, 
above).! 


Ir 


The foregoing might give the impression that I have nothing 
but fault to find with Geach’s paper. Let me do something to 
correct this impression, for even in the matter in which I have 
criticised him most vigorously the area of agreement is far wider 
than might appear. That the Form and its homonymous particu- 
lars are treated in the TMA as forming a single class, seems to me 
a true and penetrating way of getting at the source of the con- 
tradiction; and I quite agree that if this assumption were dropped 
the contradiction would not arise. All I am arguing for is a pro- 
cedure for implementing this analysis: Find a sense for F—call 
it F-a by analogy with pound-¢ above—in which the Form is not 
F, and present Plato with this sense, telling him that if he will 
only remember to deny systematically that the Form is F-a, 
he will not be putting Form and particulars into an ill-formed set, 
and will have nothing to fear from the TMA. The next step (for 
we can’t stop here, if we are going to allow Plato to keep assuming 
that the Form is F nonetheless) is to find him another sense— 
F-b—in which Form and particulars are F, and go into the same 


1 I may anticipate the following objection: ‘That the Standard Pound is a 
pound-b is a necessary statement, while that anything else is a pound-b is 
contingent. It follows that the Standard Pound is not a pound-b in the same 
sense as other objects’.—Suppose this did follow ; we would then be right where 
we started from, with no sense of ‘, . . is a pound’ common to the Standard 
Pound and other objects, and the statement that the Standard Pound is 
‘analogously’ a pound still unaccounted for. But does it follow? Surely a 
predicate can have the same sense in a necessary and a contingent statement: 
‘two’ in ‘a square has two diagonals’ and ‘Zebedee has two sons’, If identity 
of meaning in our predicates did not persist through change of modality in 
statements in which they are used, how could we draw inferences from 
modally mixed premises as, e.g. ‘All A is B’ (Necessary), ‘This is A’ (Con- 
tingent), Hence, “This is B’ (Contingent)? Naturally, if one is bent on getting 
two different senses for pound-b here, one can concoct two different predi- 
cates, ‘necessarily pound-b' and ‘contingently pound-b’. But so long as one 
keeps to ‘pound-b’ without working the modal qualifier into the predicate, I 
can see no objection to saying that there is a sense, ‘pound-b’, which is the 
same for the present purpose. 
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set without causing trouble. This is what has to be done. And 
if we say that the Form is ‘analogously F’ to announce our in- 
tention of doing this, I would have no objection to the ‘analo- 
gously’. Who would object to a promissory note? 

But Geach’s paper has something far more important to say, 
and though this was involved in the preceding discussion, it 
deserves to be noticed on its own account. It is that the Platonic 
Form is essentially a ‘standard’ and therefore ‘nothing like what 
people have since called an “attribute” or “characteristic if . The 
truth of the matter, in my opinion, is that (within certain limits) 
Plato wants his Forms to be both attributes and standard objects 
and that their logical distress is mainly the outcome of their 
having to complete this impossible assignment, But in high- 
lighting one side of this picture Geach performs an extremely 
useful service. He succeeds at the very point at which free and 
uesses as to what Plato ‘must have meant’ fail: in producing 
goo exegesis, illuminating in a new and exciting way some 
portions of Plato’s text. 

His account of Plato’s use of the expression ‘the equals them- 
selves’ (ard rà ica, Phd., 74c) in contrast to sensible instances of 
equality, is the most ingenious and plausible explanation of this 
puzzling expression that has yet been offered. The only other that 
does justice to the plural is the one whose latest sponsor is Ross: 
‘an allusion to mathematical entities which are neither Ideas nor 
sensible things’.? But that the expression does refer to the Form, 


1 But before even starting to look for such a sense (and, more generally, 
to justify Self-Predication along these lines) we would have to assume that 
the Platonic Form matches in its own way the crucial feature of the Standard 
Pound, i.e. the fact that the latter must be a physical object and have weight 
as a condition of serving as a standard of weight. Thus, to get a just-b sense, 
corresponding to pound-b above, we would have to assume that Justice names 
a moral individual and/or a moral institution. I fail to see how we can do this 
without going further in the direction of particularising the Form than 
Plato ever did. This way of getting Plato out of the frying-pan of the TMA 
might get him into something worse. 

3 Plato's Theory of Ideas (Oxford, 1951), p. 25, and cf. p. 22; but cf. also 
P: 60, where it becomes uncertain whether Ross means to say this after all: 
cf. Ackrill’s comments, Mind, LXII (1953), 553. Burnet’s commentary gives 
us the cheering remark that ‘there is no difficulty about the plural’ and 
Proceeds to gloss Plato with Euclid; presumably Burnet means that ‘the 
equals themselves’ are mathematical equals. This is also the view of the 
latest commentator, R. S. Bluck, in Plato's Phaedo (London, 1955), p. 67,0. 33 
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Equality, is proved by the sequel in the text: From the premiss 
that ‘the equals themselves’ never even appear unequal, while 
sensible equals sometimes do, Plato infers that ‘these equals 
[radra ra toa, the sensibles ones] and the equal itself are not the 
same’. Here “the equal itself” must refer to exactly the same thing 
as does ‘the equals themselves’ in the premiss, else the premiss 
would not justify the conclusion.t And since ‘the equal itself” 
obviously refers to the Form, ‘the equals themselves’ must do so 
too. Some other interpretation must then be found, for the plural 
in ‘the equals themselves’ is not only inconsistent with Plato’s 
linguistic usage (the normal expression for a Form is in the sin- 
gular) but seems to contradict the doctrine of the unity of the Form. 
Geach’s interpretation fills this gap better than any yet offered: 
it accounts for the plural without imputing to Plato a breach of 
his own doctrine, for it suggests that if Plato thought of Equality 
as a ‘standard’, he would have to think of this one Form as consis- 
ting of at least zwo equal things. I should like to accept Geach’s 
interpretation, but with two reservations: 

(i) I would not wish to say that Plato ever made this thought 
explicit, i.e. that he ever said any such thing as ‘Equality consists 
of two things’, For had he done so, he would then have had ample 
reason to ask himself whether, by the same token, the Form, 
Three, consists of three things, the Form, Half, of half a thing (half 
of what ?), the Form ‘greater than’ (Phd., 75c 9) of a greater thing 
(greater than what ?), and so on. [cannot pursue this line of thought 
here. But it is clear that it calls for serious qualification of the thesis 
that Plato thought of the Forms as ‘standards’ in Geach’s sense. 
He did, and he didn’t—as one can, and does, in the twilight zone of 
consciousness where one’s ideas do not reach clear-cut, hard- 
edged shape and are not controlled, or are imperfectly controlled, 
by reflection about them. 


1 There is no suggestion that the argument is elliptical. Socrates is being 
very explicit throughout this passage. 


he doesn’t think these would be intermediate between Forms and particulars, 
but neither does he see that the plural ‘equals’ does refer to the Form, 
Equality. The most attractive statement of the interpretation of ‘equals 
themselves’ as referring to mathematical equals is in Cornford (P/ato’s Parme- 
nides [London, 1939], p. 71): ‘Here “equals” means quantities of which 
nothing is asserted except that they are simply “equal”.’” 
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(ii) There is another explanation of ‘the equals themselves’ 
here, not inconsistent with Geach’s, but complementary to it 
and logically independent of it. Greek usage does permit the use 
of the plural form of the (neuter) adjective with the article to 
signify the corresponding abstract—i.e. as roughly equivalent to 
(a) the abstract noun and (b) the same adjectival form in the sin- 
gular: thus 74. iraa (‘the just’, in the plural form) can be used to 
express the same thing as Sixatoovvm (‘justice’) or Tò Sikarov 
(‘the just’, in the singular). Socrates in the Gorgias (454¢-45 5a) 
shifts from epè trav Sixatwy re Kal dSikev (‘about the just and the 
unjust,’ in the plural)! to epi rò Sixaidy re Kal ddixov (‘about 
the just and the unjust’, in the singular) and back again, obviously 
using them as interchangeable expressions. “The equals’ then as an 
alternate for ‘the equal’ would be good idiomatic usage, and this 
would be one reason why Plato could slip into it. 

I would say the same thing about Geach’s parallel interpretation 
of the plural ‘the similars themselves’ (ara rà őpora) and ‘the 
many’ (rà modd) as variants for ‘similarity’ and ‘multiplicity’ 
respectively. And Geach’s exegesis of ‘mastership itself of service 
itself’ at Parmenides, 133-4 deserves credit not only for offering a 
solution (a completely adequate one, to my mind), but also for 
being the first to notice that there is a problem to be solved, i.e. 
that (and why) there is something logically odd about the ex- 
pression (quite apart from the implied doctrine) ‘mastership itself 
of service itself’, instead of ‘mastership itself of a servant (or 
“servants”’).’ 

Geach’s thesis leads him to make another original observation 
of great merit: that the common noun (‘Man,’ ‘Fire’) brings out 
the assumptions of the Platonic Theory (it would be more exact 
to say: some of them) much better than does the abstract noun 


__,) Lam not forgetting that he gets the cue from Gorgias’ earlier reference to 
those things which are just and (those which are) unjust’, 454b. The fact 
remains that Socrates uses ‘the just and the unjust’ in the plural to mean the 
same thing as the same expression in the singular, i.e. justice and injustice. 
It may be asked whether this explanation does not make Geach’s re- 
dundant. It would, if this passage were the only evidence Geach could offer 
‘or his thesis that Plato thinks of the Forms as ‘standard’, But since he has, 
Eae, find, quite a lot of other evidence for it, one may very well hold that 
the explanation in (ii) reinforces Geach’s: the fact that Plato could speak of a 
singular abstract in the plural would make it all the easier for him to think of 
ality as a pair of two things. See the Additional Note, p. 291. 
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(‘Humanity’, ‘Justice’). His remarks about the ‘the Lion’ are a 
suggestive gloss on Plato’s talk about the Form, ‘Animal’ (or 
‘Living Creature’) all through the opening part of the Timaeus, as 
well as on ‘Bed’ in the Republic and ‘Shuttle’ in the Cratylus. On 
the other hand, if Geach is looking for the ‘idiom in Greek ... 
(which) influenced Plato’s way of thinking about Forms’ (and 
he is), he should have thought of something else whose influence 
on the Platonic Theory must have been far greater, se. the use of 
the adjective with the article to designate Forms (‘the Just’, ‘the 
Beautiful’). We meet this idiom in extreme profusion in Plato’s 
formative (Socratic) period to designate the ‘X?’ of the “What is 
X? question. It is hardly less frequent in the ‘middle’ period 
when the Socratic definiendum has been elevated into a Form. 
In both periods Plato’s attention is fixed mainly on moral terms 
(with mathematical ones moving up as close seconds in the middle 
period); and these, of course, could not be expressed by common 
nouns. Hence fhis idiom is not likely to have influenced appreciably 
Plato’s thinking as he hammered out the Theory and put it to 
use most confidently and systematically. Forms whose linguistic 
vehicle is the common noun occur rather infrequently, and seldom 
move into the focus of Plato’s thought in the ‘middle’ period.* 
A fair commentary on their marginal status in his thought is that 
at the end of this period, in the Parmenides (129b-d), Socrates 
affirms unhesitatingly the existence of Forms like Similarity, 


1 Thus of all the different instances of Forms mentioned in the Phaedo 
(seventeen on my count) only three are designated by common nouns: Snow, 
Fire, Soul, 

2 On just three occasions of any consequence: the discussions of the Form 
of the Shuttle, Crat., 389; of Bed and Table, Rep., 596-7; of Fire, Snow, Soul 
in the Phaedo (103c ff.). I stretch a point to include the ones from the Phaedo. 
No Forms of this kind are mentioned when the Theory is first announced at 
65d and reaffirmed with a great roll of drums at 75c-d and 76d. It is only in 
the last of the arguments for the Immortality of the Soul that Snow, Fire, 
Soul come in, and even so they are not fagged ‘Forms’. D. J. Allan even goes 
so far as to say that ‘on the whole’ they are not ‘treated as forms’ (Phil. Quart., 
II [1952], 370); but I take it as certain that Plato assumes that they are (cf. 
the introduction to this argument, 102b 1-2). As for the Republic, the 
epistemological and metaphysical heart of the dialogue (Bk. V, 475¢ f. to 
end of Bk. VII) does not include the mention of a single Form designated by 
a common noun. It is only the appendix at Book X that brings in Bed and 
Table, and this not so much to illustrate the Theory of Forms as to offer a 
handle for disparaging the artist at the expense of the artisan. 
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Justice, Beauty, Goodness, but says he is ‘puzzled’ as to whether 
there also exist Forms of Man, Fire, or Water. These are the least 
securely grounded, for they are shaken by the first tremor of 
doubt that leaves the others undisturbed. Geach might then have 
asked himself whether the use of the adjectival form of expression 
(‘the beautiful’, etc.) does not exhibit the same assumptions which 
he thinks are conveyed by the use of the common noun. The ans- 
wer, of course, is, “Yes’, and for two main reasons: 


(i) A grammatical form like ‘the beautiful’ expresses the 
notion of beauty by way of referring to a standard member of 
the class. 

(ii) The ‘hypostatising definite article’, as Geach calls it, is 
even more in evidence: though the article is not always used 
even in the adjectival form, it is certainly far more frequently 
used in this than in the case of the common noun.? 


1 CE. T. B. L. Webster, ‘Languages and Thought in Early Greece’, Mem. 
and Proc. of Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society, XCIV (1952-53), 
no. 3, p. 8: ‘In its full development . . . the definite article with the neuter 
participle or adjective signifies (a) a particular member of a class, (b) any 
member of a class (and therefore all members), (c) a standard member of a 
class (and therefore very nearly the quality by virtue of which it is a member 
of the class).’ Webster is not thinking of Plato at all in this connection; he is 
describing the usage of ‘the carly Hippocratic writings, Anaxagoras, and 
Thucydides’, His statement is all the more valuable on that account; it out- 
lines the possible senses of this grammatical form in contemporary (or some- 
what earlier) usage; and the only one of these that will approximate Plato’s 
(©), is the very one that would give grammatical support to the tendency to 
think of the Form as Self-Predicational, Cf. Bluck, op. cit., pp. 174 f. 

è The article is absent in ‘Form of Man, Fire, or Water’ and of ‘Hair, 
Mud, and Dirt’, Parm., 130c; it is omitted in a ratio higher than 5/1 in refer- 
ences to Fire or Snow, Phd., 103¢-d and 105c; it is hardly used at all in 
references to the Forms of Bed and Table in Rep., 596b ff.; it is wholly 
omitted from the significant expressions, ‘that which is Bed’, ‘Bed which 

is’, Rep., 5974, c, d. 

ADDITIONAL NOTE (1965). I now think I erred in endorsing Geach’s 
clucidation of ačrà rå toa (pp. 287-89). The correct explanation is the one 
given in (ii), p. 289. For an even better example of the plural neuter used in 
a perfectly matter of fact way to replace the singular form for an abstract 
sce Rep. s20c 5-6 and 538c 6-7 (cf. d 7 and e 2). 
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A PROOF IN THE PERI IDEON 
(1957) 
G. E. L. Owen 


IN his lost essay mept iðeðv Aristotle retailed and rebutted a 
number of Academic arguments for the existence of Ideas. 
Several of these, together with Aristotle’s objections to them, are 
preserved in Alexander’s commentary on A 9 of the Metaphysics. 
The first object of the following discussion is to show the sense 
and the provenance of one, the most complex and puzzling, of 
these surviving arguments. For several reasons it seems to deserve 
more consideration than it has yet had.! 1. Its length and tech- 
nicality make it singularly fitted to illustrate the sort of material on 
which Aristotle drew in his critique. 2. Moreover, Alexander 
reports it by way of amplifying Aristotle’s comment that, of the 
more precise arguments on Ideas, of pèv rv mpds Ti rovodow 
Beas, dv of dapev elva kab’ aŭrò yévos (Met., 990b 15-17 = 10798 
11-13); and the condensed and allusive form of this remark and 
its immediate neighbours in the Metaphysics can be taken to show 
that here Aristotle is epitomising parts of his wept (Se@v that are 
independently known to us only through his commentator. We 
shall not understand the objection if we misidentify its target; 
and another purpose of this discussion is to show that the objec- 
tion is not the disingenuous muddle that one recent writer 


It has been discussed by Robin (who first assigned it to the mep! leav), 
Théorie platonicienne des Idées et des Nombres, 19-21, 603-5, 607; Cherniss, 
Aristotle's Criticism of Plato and the Academy, 1, 229-33, esp. n. 137, and 
Wilpert, Zwei aristotelische Fridschriften, 41-4, each of whom knew only 


Robin’s discussion; and Suzanne Mansion, ‘La critique de la théorie des 


Idées dans le wept ed d'Aristote’, Revue Philosophique de Louvain, xlvii 
(1949), 181-3, esp. n. 42. I shall refer to these writings by the author’s name. 
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labours to make it. 3. But Alexander’s report of the argument is 
a nest of problems, and the same recent writer brands it as almost 
incredibly careless. To this extent, the success of our explanation 
will be a vindication of the commentator. But on all the heads of 
this discussion I am well aware that much more remains to be said. 


THE PROOF 


In the authoritative text of Alexander! (which, with a minor 
emendation of Hayduck’s,? Sir David Ross prints on pp. 124-5 
of his Fragmenta Selecta Aristotelis) the specimen argument that 
produces idas r&v mpds rı is given as follows. 


I. When the same predicate is asserted of several things not 
homonymously (uù) ópwvýpws) but so as to indicate a single 
character, it is true of them either (a) because they are strictly 
(xupíws) what the predicate signifies, e.g. when we call both 
Socrates and Plato ‘a man’; or (b) because they are likenesses 
of things that are really so, e.g. when we predicate ‘man’ of men 
in pictures (for what we are indicating in them is the likenesses 
of men, and so we signify an identical character in each); or 
(c) because one of them is the model and the rest are likenesses, 
e.g. if we were to call both Socrates and the likenesses of 
Socrates ‘men’. 

II. Now when we predicate ‘absolutely equal’ (rò toov abré) 
of things in this world,’ we use the predicate homonymously. 
For (a) the same definition (Adyos) does not fit them all; (b) 
nor are we referring to things that are really equal, since the 
dimensions of sensible things are fluctuating continuously and 
1 The A of Bonitz and later edd. The version of the commentary in L and 

F excerpted in Hayduck’s apparatus is later in origin (Hayduck, Alexandri in 
Met. Commentaria, pref. viii-ix and ix, n. 2). It modifies the text of our 
passage in a clumsy attempt to evade the difficulties discussed infra, pp. 104-6. 
(But notice that, where A uses Socrates and Plato as examples, LF at first 
uses Callias and Theaetetus, reverting then to those in A.) On Robin’s 
attempt (loc. cit.) to assign LF equal authority with AM see Wilpert, n. 
38, Cherniss, n. 137. 

2 Cf. p. 107, n. 26 infra. 

3 ‘We’: not of course the Platonists, who make no such error, but generally 
the unwary or unconverted to whom the argument is addressed. The 
objector envisaged at Phaedo, 74b 6-7, and Hippias (Hipp. Maj., 288a and 
289d), see no objection to using aùrò 73 foov and adrd 7ò xadév of sensible 
things. 
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indeterminate. (¢) Nor yet does the definition of ‘equal’ apply 
without qualification (dxp:Bas) to anything in this world. 

TII. But neither (can such things be called equal) in the sense 
that one is model and another is likeness, for none of them has 
more claim than another to be either model or likeness. 

IV. And even if we allow that the likeness is not homony- 
mous with the model, the conclusion is always the same—that 
the equal things in this world are equal qua likenesses of what is 
strictly and really equal. 

V. If this is so, there is something absolutely and strictly 
equal (fort 7 adrdiaov Kat xupiws) by relation to which things 
in this world, as being likenesses of it, become and are called 
equal. And this is an Idea. (Alexander, Mef., 82. 11-83. 16 
Hayduck.) 


I shall refer to this report of the argument in the mept iSedv as 
P. Its gist, if not its detail, seems clear. What is allegedly proved, 
for the specimen predicate ‘equal’, is a doctrine familiar from 
several Platonic dialogues: things in this world can carry the 
predicate only derivatively, by virtue of resembling a Paradigm 
that carries it in its own right. The comparison with the Phaedo 
73c-75d is especially obvious. Both arguments assume that aùrò 
76 tcov describes something, and prove that what it describes is 
no physical thing. But already one characteristic of the author of 
our argument is clear. As we shall see, he is substantially faithful 
to his sources in Plato: but he takes pains to sharpen the logical 
issues they involve. As it stands in P, his proof depends on what 
must be intended as an exhaustive analysis of the ways in which a 
predicate can be used without ambiguity.1 Now it is Alexander’s 


1 uù dpwvópws in the Aristotelian sense but not, as we shall sce, using 
Aristotelian criteria. Some will detect the influence of Speusippus in P.I, 
noticing that in it the vehicles of homonymy and its opposite seem to be 
not things but words, and that this is held to be characteristic of Speusippus 
by contrast with Aristotle (Hambruch, Logische Regeln der plat. Schule, 27-9, 
followed by other scholars including Lang, Speusippus, 25-6. Hambruch 
contrasts Aristotle, Caż., 1a 1-12, with Boethus’s account of Speusippus in 
Simplicius, Cat., 38.19). Quite apart from doubts about the tradition repre- 
sented by Boethus, it is clear that Aristotle’s usage is far from being as rigid 
as Hambruch supposes (see e.g. An. Post., 99a 7, 12, Phys. H., 248b 12-21: 
H. neglects such passages in detecting a book of Speusippus behind Topics 
A 15). Moreover in PIII the éudmya are things, not words. All that we 
can say is that P reflects a general academic usage. 
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report of this analysis that has perplexed his readers. For it seems 
plausible to say that the author of the proof cannot have regarded 
the sort of predication illustrated in I(c) as non-homonymous, in 
the sense initially given to that expression in I, and on the otber 
hand that he cannot have regarded that which is illustrated in I(b) 
as non-homonymous in the sense of that expression required in 
II; so that the description of these sorts of predication as non- 
homonymous must be a confusion in P. To lay these doubts is 
to take a long step towards understanding the argument and 
establishing the reliability of P. 


CRITERIA OF SYNONYMY IN ARISTOTLE AND PLATO 


The difficulty in I(c) seems both logical and historical. We may 
say “That is a man’ without ambiguity when pointing to each of 
two flesh-and-blood men. Or (in a very different case) we may 
say it when pointing to each of two pictures, and what we say has 
the same sense of both pictures: in that respect we are still speak- 
ing unambiguously. But we are inclined to add that now we are 
not using the predicate in the same sense as in the first case: 
otherwise we should be mistaking paint and canvas for flesh and 
blood. Moreover this is Aristotle’s view, and his examples suggest 
that he has our argument in mind. Yet, as it stands, I(¢) says just 
the opposite. The analysis seems to have distinguished cases (a) 
and (b) in order to assert with all emphasis that a combination of 
them in (¢) imports no ambiguity at all. 

The later version of the scholium (supra, n. 2) takes a short way 
with the difficulty, reclassifying I(c) as a case of homonymy. Robin 
(loc. cit.) tried to wrest this sense from the original text; Wilpert 
(loc. cit.) rejected the attempt but regretted the anomaly. Yet the 
problem is fictitious. The logical issue can only be touched on 
here. The fact is that, although the difference between I(a) and I(b) 
predication does show an ambiguity of an important type, this is 
not the sort of ambiguity that can be exhibited by the methods of 


1 De Part. An., 640b 35-641 3, De An., 412b 20-2, and on the traditional 
interpretation Cat., 1a 1-6 (cf. Porphyry, Cat, 66.23-8, followed by later 
commentators, and see earlier Chrysippus fr. 143 (von Arnim). But Sao, 
the predicate cited, is ambiguous in a more ordinary sense: LS# s.v. II). 
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Aristotle and the Academy.! It no more proves that the predicate- 
word has two paraphrasable meanings than the fact that I can 
point to a portrait and say “That is Socrates’ proves that Socrates 
had an ambiguous name. This is true, but it is doubtful whether it 
is the point that our author is making. For the wording of I(b) sug- 
gests that in its derivative use the predicate és to be paraphrased 
otherwise than in its primary use (i.e. in terms of ‘likeness’), 
though this difference of paraphrase does not constitute an am- 
biguity. Similarly we shall find (infra, 109-110) that the argument 
of II can be construed as allowing, with one proviso, that a predi- 
cate can be used unambiguously of several things even when the 
Adyos of that predicate differs in the different cases; the proviso is 
that that different Adyos shall have a common factor. (In the cases 
distinguished in I this factor is the primary definition of ‘man’, 
and in II it is the definition of 7ò icov aùró.,) If this interpretation is 
correct our specimen of Academic argument contains an obvious 
parallel to Aristotle’s admission of a class of mpòs êv Kal plav 
wà dicw Aeydueva which are in a sense synonymous (Met., 
10034 33-1003b 15, cf. Eth, Eud., 1236a 15-20, and n. 37 infra). 

But Aristotelian parallels are irrelevant to showing the reliability 
of P. What matters is that the analysis in I would misrepresent its 
Platonic sources if I(¢) were not a type of unequivocal predication. 
This is implied by the reference in Rep. 596-7 to a bed in a 
picture, a wooden bed and the Paradigm Bed as rpirrat ràîvar 
(even when, as in P.I, only one of these is ‘really’ what the predi- 
cate signifies); and more generally it is implied by such dicta as 
that nothing can be just or holy or beautiful if the corresponding 
Form is not so.* These utterances have no sense unless the predi- 


1 For a connected discussion I can refer now to P, T, Geach in Phil. Rev., 
LXV ( 1956), 74, see above Ch, XIL, 

* See e.g. the instances cited by Vlastos, Phil. Rev., LXIII (1954), 337-8 
(sce above, 248-250). But Vlastos obscures the point by saying ‘any Form 
can be predicated of itself. . . F-ness is itself F’. The very fact that Plato could 
assume without question that airé 73 péyelos is big (e.g. Phd., 102e 5, cf. 
Parm., 150 7-b 1 and 131d), whereas in English such an assumption about 
bigness makes no sense, should give us qualms at rendering the title of the 
Form conventionally in such contexts by an abstract noun (Vlastos’ ‘F- 
ness’), V.’s formula misleads him into assimilating the two regresses in Parm., 
132-3. If the first can (but with reservations) be constructed as confusing big- 
ness with what is big, the second requires only that the Form should have the 
character it represents. If the first forces a choice between two possible func- 
tions of a form, the second reduces one of these to absurdity 
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cate applies without difference of meaning to model and likeness 
alike;! and they are integral to the doctrine that things in this 
world resemble the Forms. The author of our proof found the 
latter doctrine in his chief source (Phd., 73c-4c) and remarked that 
it is illustrated there by the relation between Simmias and Simmias 
yeypappévos (73€), and in paragraph I he tried to do no more 
than put his original into precise logical shape. We recall Jaeger’s 
suggestion that Aristotle did this very service to Plato in the 
Enxdemus. But we had better defer any conjectures on the author- 
ship of our proof. 


70 loov aùró AND 70 oov 


A second puzzle turns on the three occurrences in P of the key- 
word ‘homonymous’. P.I distinguishes three possible cases in 
which a predicate can be used uù ópwvópws, which is shown by 
paraphrase to mean ‘not ambiguously’. But P.II then seems to 
contend that the predicate ‘equal’ is used óywvópws of things in 
this world, although the explicit conclusion of P as well as the 
evidence of the dialogues on which P is based prove that such 
predication would be subsumed under I(b). Lastly, P.IV puts the 
case that the likenesses carry the predicate non-homonymously 
with their model, which squares with I but seems incompatible 
with II. In fact P.II seems the misfit; and again the later version 
in LF takes the short way, replacing the duwwuws of II with 
avvwvýpws où Kupiws 5€ so as to bring the predication in question 
clearly under I(b). Robin’s version of the argument (loc. cit.), which 
covertly reduces it to a petitio principii and contradicts the provi- 
sions of I, has been criticised by Cherniss (loc. cit.). Mlle Mansion 
(n. 42) has seized the important fact that P.II is concerned not with 
76 cov but with 76 tcov adré, but I have not understood her 
claim that the argument is a reductio ad absurdum and I do not agree 


1 This is unaffected by the fact that the Forms are standards. ‘That is a 
yard long’ has a different use when we are speaking of the standard yardstick 
and when we are speaking of other things (Geach, loc. cit.), but this does 
not entail that ‘yard’ has two meanings. Aristotle commonly treats the Forms 
as oudvwua with their images (cf. de Lin. Insec., 968a 9-10, 4 8° Ibla mpairn 
ray cwwriper). The objection considered in Physics H 4, that ovvévuya need 
not be ovBinré, may well stem from the attempt to safeguard this thesis 
from the ‘Third Man’. 
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that IV is an interpolation. Wilpert has not considered the 
problem. y r, 

Cherniss has propounded a singular solution (n. 137). He holds 
that ópúóvvpos cannot be used in the same sense throughout P; and 
accordingly he claims that in II it is introduced without warning in 
a Platonic sense, such that the Platonic ópwvýúpws is compatible with 
the ‘Aristotelian’ y) ópwvópws in I (which he at once denounces 
as a ‘careless summary’ by Alexander of his source). The Platonic 
sense is identified as ‘having the common name and nature 
derivatively’. So far, the effect is exactly that of the verbal change 
in LF. But he is then faced with the u) dudvupov in IV. On his 
interpretation this cannot contradict the other occurrences of the 
expression, yet he cannot plausibly let himself say that it is a return 
to the ‘Aristotelian’ sense ‘in the midst of the argument’. Conse- 
quently he has to provide a different Platonic sense, equally un- 
advertised by Alexander, whereby p) óuóvupov in IV signifies that 
‘the image is not of the same class as the model’; and this in order 
that the use of ópwvýópws in the first ‘Platonic’ sense shall be com- 
patible with the use of pù ducbvupov in the second ‘Platonic’ sense 
and both of these compatible with that of uù ópwvúpws in the 
original ‘Aristotelian’ sense. In face of this it is easy to sympathise 
with his suspicion that the pý in the third occurrence must be an 
interpolation. 

On the canons of this interpretation I have something more to 
say, but not until we have reviewed the problem. A closer reading 
of the text seems sufficient to dissolve it. For what is maintained in 
II is that 7ò gov aùró would be predicated homonymously of 
things in this world; and 76 taov aùró is expanded in V into 
aùróioov Kat xuptws (sc. uptws toov, cf. IV : kupiws xal dAn Bas toov). 
Thus the question broached by II is just whether tov can be used 
xupiws of things in this world, i.e. as a case of the non-derivative 
predication illustrated in I(a); and the answer is that, except by 
a sheer ambiguity, it cannot be so used.! But this conclusion is 
perfectly compatible with the conclusion in IV and V that tcov 

1 Instead of asking in set terms whether ‘equal’ can, without ambiguity, 
be predicated strictly of such things, II seems to introduce the compound 
Predicate ‘strictly equal’ and ask whether this can, without ambiguity, be 
Predicated of such things. This comes to the same thing (in fact the dis- 
tinction is too hard-edged for the Greek), but it helped to seduce the author 


of LF into the absurd notion that the compound predicate avréiov could 
Properly be used, in a derivative sense, of earthly things. 
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without this qualification can be predicated unambiguously of a 
group including physical things, i.e. that physical things can be 
called equal by the derivative sort of predication shown in I(b). 
The arguments in II are designed solely to prove that, if ‘equal’ 
keeps its proper sense, nothing in this world can be called strictly 
equal. III proves the corollary, that no group of things on earth 
can be called equal even as a case of mixed, I(¢) predication (which 
would entail that something in the group was xupiws toov). What 
is not even considered in II and II is whether physical things can 
be called equal wholly derivatively, as in I(b). 

Now IV is concessive in form,* and what it concedes is just this 
third possibility. (Its form does not of course mean that it is 
surrendering any part of the argument. It is concessive because 
it forestalls an objection: the objection that the talk of ambiguity 
in II is misleading and may be taken to apply to too, not 76 toov 
aùró.) And, in fact, I(b) predication is the only possibility still open 
to us if we are to keep any unity of sense in our everyday ascrip- 
tions of equality. But copies entail models, and this conclusion 
requires that 76 loov is predicated xupiws of something sof in this 
world, of which this world’s instances of equality are likenesses. 

But, finally, IV is only a concessive parenthesis, and it implies 
(del Emerat) that the same result would follow from II and III 
alone. So it does: for II maintains that when we talk of what is 
kupius icov, what we are referring to (unless the expression is 
being used ambiguously) cannot be anything in this world. It 
follows that, unless we call everyday things equal in some sense 
unconnected with the first, they must be so called derivatively. 
And since this conclusion is explicitly drawn in V, I, III, and V 
form a complete argument. 

So the form of P is clear and its use of the terminology intro- 
duced at the start is, as we might expect, consistent. But it is 
worth noticing two other considerations which are jointly fatal to 
Cherniss’s account. The gross carelessness of which he accuses 

1 It may be said (I owe the objection to Mr. D. J. Furley) that the argument 
in II(a) is designed to rule out I(b) predication as well as I(a), since even 1(6) 
would presumably require an identical Adyos in the various subjects. But in 
that case the conclusion of II would contradict V, as well as being a thesis 
foreign to Plato and never attacked by Aristotle; moreover the difference of 
Abyo does not entail ambiguity since, as we shall see, they all have a common 
factor. 

2 Cf, Alexander, Met., 86.11-12 Hayduck. 
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Alexander is out of character; he has not remarked that, when 
the commentator does introduce éucvypos in the non-Aristotelian 
sense, he takes pains to explain the ambiguity.’ Moreover, apart 
from all particular questions of interpretation (but see nn. 15, 19), 
the evidence adduced by Cherniss for the existence of his ‘Platonic’ 
senses of éudévupos* has no tendency to prove his point; and the 
reason for this is worth emphasis. Plato does use éucdvupos fairly 
frequently. It seems clear that he does not use it in the technical 
Aristotelian sense of ‘equivocal’, Sometimes (as at Tim., 52a, 
Parm., 1334, Phd., 78c) it is applied to cases of what Aristotle 
would doubtless call synonymy. But it does not for a moment 
follow that the expression meant for Plato what is meant by 
Aristotle’s ovvdyuyos, any more than it follows that because 
‘soldier’ can be applied to all bombardiers, ‘soldier’? means 
‘bombardier’. Elsewhere the same word is used of things that 
plainly do not have the same Adyos rûs oðaías.? This should entail 
for Cherniss that Plato’s use of the word was ruinously ambiguous, 
but of course it was not. As Plato uses it, what it means, its correct 
translation, is ‘having the same name’; and the argument never 
requires more than this of it (cf., for instance, the versions of Corn- 
ford). The mistake recurs in Cherniss’s further comment that ‘for 
Plato éyavupos when used of the relationship of particulars and 
ideas meant not merely “synonymous” in Aristotle’s sense. The 
particular is ducvupov r@ eiSer, not vice versa, because it has its 
name and nature derivatively from the idea.’ Yet elsewhere the word 
is used of an ancestor from whom the name is derived 4 and else- 
where again where there is no derivation either way.5 Nor does 
Plato reserve any special meaning for the metaphysical contexts 
Cherniss has in mind.® The fact is that when he thinks it necessary 


1 Alexander, Met., 51.11-15, 77.12-13. Cf. ps.-Alex, Met, 500.1235, 
786.15. 

2 Cherniss, n. 102, citing Taylor, Commentary on Plato's Timaeus, 52a 4-5. 

3 Laws, 757b; cf. Phil, 57b, which Cherniss (loc. cit.) misconstrues as 
saying that ‘the different mathematics, if dudrypov, are a single réxvn’ when 
the point is that although they are óuúvvpa, it would be wrong to infer that 
they are one révy (57d 6-8). 

* Rep., 330b, Parm., 126c. 

$ Prot., 311b, 

* That Aristotle, who certainly knew that particulars were ‘called after the 
Ideas’ (Met., 987b 8-9), did not recognise a sense of dudvyos in these 
contexts such that ‘the particular is duérpor 1G eða and not vice versa’ 
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to say that particulars are like the Form in nature as well as name 
he says so explicitly (óuúvvpov Spordy re, Tim., 52a 5) and when 
he wants to say that they derive their names from the Forms he 
says that too (Phd., 102b, 103b, Parm., 130e1). The second 
‘Platonic sense’ of the word rests on the same basis.? 

But why labour this point ? Because the thesis in question seems 
a particularly clear application of one general principle of inter- 
pretation, and this principle underlies a well-known theory of 
the ‘unity’ (in the sense of fixity) of Plato’s thought, to which 
Professor Cherniss is the distinguished heir. It is often observed 
that arguments for this theory assume that an expression in one 
context must carry a special sense determined by its application 
in quite another setting.” And no doubt some of the things to be 
said in this paper do not square well with that doctrine. 


kab’ atro AND mpds Te 


So far, P keeps our confidence. It remains to discuss it as a digest 
of Platonic argument and a target of Aristotle’s criticism. 

On the face of it, P distinguishes two sorts of predicate: those 
such as ‘man’, which can be predicated xupiws of things in this 
world [I(a)], and those such as ‘equal’, which even when they 
are used unequivocally of such things can be predicated of them 
only derivatively [II-V]. To all appearance it seeks to provide 
forms for predicates of the second class by contrasting them with 
those of the first; and we shall see this impression confirmed by 
other evidence and by the detail of the argument. This distinction 


1 Not however Parm., 133c-d, which Cherniss has misread (loc. cit.): 
it is not the Ideas that are referred to as dv ýpeîs peréyovres elvat Exacta 
érovowatsuela but the ‘likenesses-or-what-you-may-call-them’ in this world, 
Since the particulars are nevertheless said to be dudvyua, to the Forms, this 
sentence alone, if he still takes it as seriously, explodes his thesis. 

2 And a misreading of the text cited, Phil., 57b, cf. 301 n. 3 supra. 

3I can refer now to Vlastos, op. cit., 337, n. 31 above, 299, n. 1; cf. 
Robinson, Plato's Earlier Dialectic (and edn.), 2-3. 


must be proved for Cherniss by Meż., 990b 6, which reports that the Form 
is éudvonov with its particulars: here Cherniss is ready to find ‘Plato's sense 


of the word’ (n. 102). 
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Cherniss tacitly suppresses in his précis of P,? and he is accordingly 
able to find ‘no reason to suppose that the argument . . . was not 
also meant to establish the existence of Ideas in the case of al 
common predicates’.* He suggests no reason for this rewriting, 
unless it is (what is in any case no justification) that the similar 
argument in Phaedo 74-5 is said to apply to all things ols émodpa- 
ytopeBa. rò ‘abrd 6 čare (75c-d). But to assume that this includes 
all predicates whatever is to beg the same question. The predicates 
actually cited there as examples—ioov, peilov, éAarrov, Kaddv, 
dyabdv, Sixatov, 6ovov—ate all of the restricted type to which the 
argument of P applies; in the relevant respect they are all, as we 
shall see, the logical congeners of ‘equal’ and not of ‘man’.? More- 
over, the same distinction, which is essential to the argument of 
P and its sources, is the basis of Aristotle’s criticism of these 
arguments. That criticism gives the rest of our discussion its 
starting-point and conclusion. 

It has come to be agreed that Aristotle’s objection to the argu- 
ments which ‘produce Ideas of relatives’ (Met., A 9, 990b 16-17, 
cf. p. 103 supra) is not of the same form as those preceding it in its 
context. He is not arguing that such proofs as that reported in 
P can be used to establish Ideas that were explicitly rejected by 
the Platonists. He is saying that their conclusions contradict a 
logical principle accepted by the Academy; and the commentary 
of Alexander enables us, I think, to identify the principle in 

1 Cherniss, p. 230. To do this he omits the illustrations of the three types 
of predication in P.I. Yet (a) without the illustrations the analysis is merely 
formal and without explanatory force; (b) that the predicate cited in the 
first paragraph of Alexander’s source was not iov and was not a ‘relative’ 
term is implied by Alexander’s remark that at any rate the proof goes on to 
deal with foo», which és relative (83. 23-4); and (c) in any case the illustration 
from portraits cannot be excised since it comes from the Platonic source 
(supra, 298). This in addition to the considerations adduced in the following 
pages. 

? Cherniss, n, 186. 

3 Similarly those given to illustrate similar formulae at Phaedo, 76d, 78d, 
Rep., 479a-d. The one passage in which Plato seems unequivocally to 
require a Form for every predicate (Rep., 596a) cannot be ingenuously cited 
by any critic wedded to the ‘unity of Plato’s thought’ since (even if Parm., 
130 is brushed aside) taken literally it contradicts Politicus 262a-3¢ and 
incidentally leaves Aristotle’s criticism of the ê» éni moMâv argument valid 
for every negatively defined predicate (Met., 990b 13: cf. Alexander and Ross 
ad Joc.), Readers other than those oracdra: roô Shov are likely to find the 
comment of D. J. Allan in Mind, LV (1946), 270-1, sound and to the point. 
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question. (But Sir David Ross is one scholar who would not agree 
with this identification (Aristotle s Metaphysics, ad loc.), and in this 
he is followed by Wilpert.) Namely, Aristotle in this and the 
following sentence of his critique is turning against the Platonists 
their own dichotomy of xab’ abré and 7pós 71:1 a dichotomy in- 
herited from Plato and evidently regarded as not only exclusive 
but exhaustive, since the school of Xenocrates maintained it 
against the needless elaboration of Aristotle’s own categories.? 
Aristotle is objecting that such a proof as P sets up a ‘non-relative 
class of relatives’, a kaĝ’ aúrò yévos r&v mpés 7, and that ‘we say’ 
that there is no such class. 

The first thing to remark is the wide sense carried by the 
Academic mpés me when measured by more familiar Aristotelian 
standards. This seems to have eluded Alexander: hence, perhaps 
his reference to P as proving iS¢as Kal réiv mpds re where Aristotle 
says only léas r@v mpés Tt:3 he seems to have seen that the proof 
applies, not certainly to all predicates, but to many that fall outside 
the Aristotelian category, (He reassures himself with the reflec- 
tion, and the yov seems to prove it his own, that ‘anyhow the 
example used in the proof és relative’—sc. in the orthodox sense: 
Met., 83. 23-4.) In any case he is betrayed by his surprise when in 
the next sentence of the Metaphysics Aristotle argues from the 
priority of åpiðpós to the priority not of 73 méaov but of 7ò mpds 
T. (990b 19-21). Here Alexander reports what is certainly the 
correct explanation (mâs dpiJuds twos srw, Met., 86. 5-6; cf. 
Aristotle, Met., 1092b 19, and Cat., 6a 36-7: 7a mpds rt Aeydpeva 
are, inter alia, 80a aùrà dmep oriy érépwv elvat \éyerar. We know 
that ròv dpiOpdv dvros elvat was an Academic premiss: Alexander, 


1 Alexander, Met., 83. 24-6, 86. 13-20, The relevance of this dichotomy 
was pointed out by D, G. Ritchie against Henry Jackson: cf. J. Watson, 
Aristotle's Criticisms of Plato, 32. 

2 Soph., 255¢-d, Philebus, s1c, cf. Rep., 438b-d, Charmides, 168b-c, Tht, 
160b. Xenocrates, fr. 12 (Heinze) = Simplicius, Cat., 63. 21-4. I am not con- 
cerned here with the development and supplementation of this dichotomy 
in the early Academy, which has been the subject of recent studies, The 
subsequent conflation of the Platonic ‘categories’ with the Aristotelian, 
e.g. in Albinus (Witt, Albinus, 62-7), may derive from Aristotle himself 
(E.N., 1096a 19-21). 

3 Alexander, Met., 83. 17, 22, 85. 7. But the text of 82. 11 (6 pèv èx raw 
mpós 7 xaraaxerdtwv ldéas Adyos) should not be amended, for this comes from 
the mept i8eav and not from Alexander, 
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Met., 78. 16). But not content with this, he attempts to interpret 
the anomaly away (86. 11-13);? an attempt at once refuted by the 
amplification of the argument in Metaphysics M 10798 15-17, 
which makes it wholly clear that Aristotle does intend here to 
subsume number under 76 mpós tt as a general class contrasted 
with 76 kab’ avró. 

Nor are the sources of such a classification in Plato far to seek. 
In Republic VII (5232-5252) numbers are classed with such 
characteristics as /ight and heavy, large and small, on the score that 
our senses can never discover any of them xa’ avró, in isolation 
(525d 10): in perceptible things they are inseparable from their 
opposites.* For, as Socrates argues in the Parmenides (129c-d), 
what is one of something is any number of something else—one 
man is many members. We may say, for convenience, that ‘one’ 
as we ordinarily apply it to things is an incomplete predicate and 
that, accordingly as we complete it in this way or that, it will be 
true or false of the thing to which it is applied. Now the same is 
true, or Plato talks as if it is true, of all those predicates which in 
the Republic and earlier works supply him with his stock examples 
of Ideas; and conspicuously so of the logical-mathematical and 
moral-aesthetic predicates for which the young Socrates unhesitat- 
ingly postulates Forms in Parmenides 130b-d. In this world what is 
large or equal, beautiful or good, right or pious, is so in some 
respect or relation and will always show a contradictory face in 
some other.® As large is mixed with small (Rep., 524c), so just 
and unjust, good and bad, in having commerce with bodies and 
actions * have commerce with each other (Rep., 476a 4-75); and 


* Pace, Wilpert, 109, who cannot think that Alexander would allow himself 
such an interjection, But see Mansion, n, 79, Cherniss, 301-2. 

* čvavría, in a sense that includes any prima facie incompatibles (e.g. different 
numbers). 

3 With Rep., 479a-b, cf. 331¢ and 538d-e and Shorey, Republic, vol. i, $30, 
n. a. 

* ‘actions’: but Plato seems to have in mind ges of action (refs. in last 
note; cf. Awaol Aóyor 3, 2-12), The Symposium (180e-1a) makes the necessary 
distinction but here, as elsewhere, seems a step beyond the Republic. 

* The debate on this passage has doubtless lived too long, but the natural 
sense is surely that given above. The xowavia of the opposites with each 
other is a characteristic of those ‘manifestations’ in the physical world 
which seem to make a plurality of the Form; this is the only sort of pluralisa- 


tion in question in the passage (cf. 476b, 479a-b), and any attempt to read 
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in an earlier context Plato argues that such seeming contradictions 
are to be resolved by specifying those different respects or relations 
in which the antagonistic descriptions hold good (436b-7a). 
Notice how various such specifications will be: some of Plato’s 
predicates are concealed comparatives (‘large’) or can be forced 
into this mould (‘beautiful in the Hippias Major 288b-9c), some 
are more overtly relational (‘equal 1), some are neither (‘one’); we 
have to ask what X is larger than, what it is a certain number of, 
what it is equal /0.? Later in the Philebus (5 1c), Plato is ready to say 
that even of physical things some can be xaìà xaf’ ará and not 
merely kaìà mpós 71, but (although what is said of pleasure at 
Rep., 584d seems a first move towards this) there is no such ad- 
mission in the Republic. 

Notice, too, that Plato’s treatment of these incomplete predi- 
cates makes no essential use of the idea of physical mutability, 
often though that idea recurs in the characterising of the Forms. 


1 Yet, as many have said, for Plato at this time equality and other relations 
are attributes of the individual, (It is worth recalling that foov could be 
used to mean ‘of middle size’ and in this use is not overtly relational.) 
Geach’s conviction (above, 269) that Plato must have thought of any case 
of equality, including the Form, as a pair of related terms cannot be justified 
by the bare avr rà foa of Phaedo, 74c 1. Geach writes that the Form ‘has to 
consist of #vo equals, or there wouldn’t be equality at all’; Aristotle in the 
epi iSeay, discussing the same line of thought in Plato, said ‘What is equal 
must be equal, to something, so the adréooy must be equal fo a second 
avrévoov’ (Alexander, Met., 83. 26-8), and whatever we think of Aristotle’s 
methods of polemic shis would have been absurd if Geach were right. See 
infra, 110. 

2 The argument of Phaedo, 74b-c is probably better-construed on these 
lines, taking the 74 pé . . . 7 8" of of 74b 8-9 (despite the then misleading 
dative in 74c 1) as neuter and governed by fea, This at any rate seems to be 
the sense that the argument in P makes of its chief source (infra, 310). 
Otherwise it turns directly on relativity to different observers (cf. Symp., 


211a 4-5). 


back the xowarla rav yvâv of the Sophist into this text simply fits the argu- 
ment too loosely. Plato is talking in terms of pairs of opposites—the unity 
of a Form is proved by contrasting it with its opposite, and the same Aéyos 
is said to hold good of the rest (476a)—but the corresponding pluralisation 
that is marked by the reconciling in one object of such a pair of opposites 
has nothing to do with the Sephist. Good and bad cannot ‘communicate’ in 
the Sophist sense (Soph, 252d). Cf, rather the xpéos mpis dma of Tht., 
152d 7 and, with due reserve, ep! dpyatns byrpucĝs xv. 
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Here, it is with the compresence and not the succession of op- 
posites that he is expressly concerned. 

With these predicates Plato contrasts others of which ‘finger’ is 
an example. A finger can be seen xaf’ ajré: sight never reports it 
to be at the same time not a finger (Rep., 523d). This predicate, 
then, breeds no contradictions that have to be resolved by speci- 
fying mpés 7. And the same is evidently true of ‘man’, and of 
‘fire’ and ‘mud’: all those predicates for which the young Socrates 
is unready to admit Forms.? That something is a finger is a matter 
on which sight is competent to pronounce (523b, 524d), and it is 
characteristic of the sorts of thing to which Socrates refuses 
Ideas that they are just what we see them to be (Parm., 130d). 
The Phaedrus reapplies the distinction (263a: cf. Alcibiades I, 111- 
12) when it argues that men disagree not on the use of ‘iron’ or 
‘stone’ but on that of ‘good’ or ‘right’—or, we can add, on that of 
‘one’ or ‘similar’; for Zeno’s logical puzzles, like the moral anti- 
nomies of his successors, were built on such incomplete predicates, 
and the Parmenides of itself would suffice to show that these two 
classes of problem lie at the root of Plato’s earlier theorising. If 
we hope to resolve such disagreements by reference to some 
unexceptionable standard, we shall find that the world which 
contains unambiguous samples of fire and fingers contains no 
comparable cases of goodness or similarity or equality xab’ avró. 
If we persist, our unambiguous Paradigms, must be located else- 
where, in a vonrds tém0s, 

Plainly, the exclusion of Forms of such non-relative predicates 
as ‘man’ is not characteristic of later dialogues nor even of the 
last book of the Republic. A greater preoccupation with mutability 
(as in the Timaeus) would naturally suggest that in a further sense 
all predicates are incomplete in their earthly applications, for all 
apply at one time and not at another. This point is already ex- 
pressly made in a dialogue marked by that preoccupation, the 
Symposium (210e-211a), and the principle which could suggest 
it is already enunciated in the Republic (436b). So doubtless the 


1 dua, Rep., s24e 2, 5258 4, 523¢ 1 and d 5, del, 479b 8, raird čvra, cf. 
Phd., 74b 8 with Parm., 129b 6 and Phd., 102 b-c. 

+ Parm., 130c-d. Parmenides’ explanation of Socrates’ choice, that he 
rejects Ideas of yedoia, is applied only to mud, hair, and dirt (130c 5). In any 
case it is a diagnosis of motive and not a characterisation of the reasons that 
Socrates could have offered. 
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argument of P, which ignores this extension of the theory, isolates 
one strand in Plato’s thinking which in his earlier work at least he 
took small care and had small motive to distinguish sharply or 
to reconcile with others. The same is true of other arguments 
collected in the rep? iSedv, But what seems beyond serious question 
is that the earlier accounts of Forms are dominated by a preoccu- 
pation with incomplete predicates, in the narrower sense given 
to that expression. 

Man, fire, and water seem to have remained stock Academic 
instances of rà xaf’ avrà Aeydueva by contrast with 7a mpòs črepov 
ot Tà pds 71,1 and there is small doubt that the broad distinction 
sketched above between complete and incomplete predicates in 
Plato lay at the source of the Academic dichotomy as well as of 
some major arguments for Ideas. The so-called Divisiones Aristote- 
eae preserved by Diogenes Laertius define rà xab’ éavrà Àeyópeva 
as doa èv rH épunveíg pndevds npooðerat and Tà mpds Tt Aeyspeva 
accordingly as 60a mpoode?rai twos épunveías (67 Mutschmann). 
Now it seems plain that the same distinction underlies the argu- 
ment of P. For this explanation of rà mpós 7¢ recalls the argument 
of II(c) that the definition of ‘equal’ does not apply without 
further specification, axpiBds,* to anything in this world. To explain 
why one thing is called equal (and here again we have to note that 
equality is treated as an attribute of the individual thing) is to 
specify another with whose dimensions those of the first tally. 
And II(@) seems only the other face of this coin, for different cases 
of equality will require the Aéyos to be completed in different 
ways.? [II(b) seems to add the rider that, since the dimensions of 


1 Hermodorus apud Simpl., Phys., 247. 30 f., Diogenes Laertius III, 108, 
Sextus Empiricus adv. Math. X, 263. 

2 = das, opposed to xarà mpóoðeow: cf, An. Post, 87a 34-7, Met, 
982a 25-8 and 1078 9-13, E.N., 1148a 11, 

3 Or the sense may be that different cases involve specifying different 
measurements; but this would leave the senses of Adyos in II(a) and I(e) 
unconnected, And Il(¢) may mean just that nothing is equal without being 
unequal too. But, besides robbing Aristotle’s reply of its immediate point 
(infra, 110), these interpretations neglect a parallel of thought and language in 
the Exdemian Ethics, In the discussion of three types of friendship in E.E., 
VII, 2 it is said that one Myos does not fit all the cases (1236a 26), but the 
Adyos of friendship in the primary sense (xvpiws) is an element in the Ayo of 
the rest (1236a 20-2: ‘the rest’ are here of course species and not, as in P, 
individuals). For whereas friendship in the strict sense is to choose and love 
a thing because it is good and pleasant dads, friendship in its derivative 
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sensible things are constantly fluctuating, even to say ‘having the 
same size as A’ is to use a description without fixed meaning.] 
But even in Alexander’s possibly condensed version it is clear 
that I(a) and II(c) are not duplicates and that their sequence is 
important. For the point of II(a) is that the specification of various 
correlates can be no part of the meaning of ‘equal’ if it is not 
merely ambiguous, and the point of II(c) is that when the common 
core of meaning is pared of these accretions it no longer charac- 
terises anything in this world. 

Such arguments apply only to predicates which in their every- 
day uses are, in the Academic sense, relative. They follow Plato 
in deducing the existence of Ideas from the perplexing behaviour 
of ‘equal’ (or mutatis mutandis of ‘beautiful’ or ‘good’) when this is 
measured against such unperplexing expressions as ‘man’. To 
this II(b) alone might seem an exception, for it can be read to 
imply (what it certainly does not say) that phenomenal things are 
continually changing in all respects and so not xupiws the subjects 
of any predicates, But such an interpretation would be the death 
of P. It would contradict P.I, and it would leave the detail of P.II 
inexplicable, since the special arguments of II(a) and II(c) would 
be at once redundant—logically outbidden. Further, it would 
leave Aristotle’s identification of such arguments as producing 
‘Ideas of relatives’ unaccountable. For it seems to be true of all the 
proofs to which he refers in this context that they produce such 
Ideas, inter alia,! so that he can only mean to characterise a further 
class of argument concerned directly with rà mpds re. 


A NON-RE! 


The author of our proof is substantially faithful to the class of 
Platonic arguments he presents but here again he is anxious to 
sharpen a logical issue. What the dialogues describe as an appeal 
to an intelligible Paradigm is seen, in practice, to be the application 

1 Met., 990b 11-17. The proofs xarà 16 čv è 
7 $Oapévros do so because they are logically unrestricted in scope. For the 
Abyor èx räv émornudw see Alexander, Met., 79. 13-15. 


i moMâv and xarà rò voeîv 


In other words 


senses is to do this because it is good zpés 7 or pleasan 
a definition that fits primary friendship without qualification (ém\as = 
dxpißäs in P, 1I(c)) needs to be completed to give the Adyar of the derivative 
cases, So in P; the similarity of language is very striking. 
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of a correct definition (e.g. Euthyphro 6e). It is in terms of defini- 
tions that P is framed. To say that nothing on earth affords an 
unexceptionable Paradigm of equality is re-phrased as saying 
that to nothing on earth can the definition of ‘equal’ be applied, 
pared of irrelevant accretions. Now this re-phrasing brings out, 
more clearly than Plato’s words, the crucial point at which 
Aristotle directs his objection—and any success in explaining his 
reply must stand in favour of our interpretation of the argument. 
Where a Paradigm is required for a predicate that is incomplete in 
its ordinary use it must indeed be (as the argument of P faithfully 
shows) a Standard Case, exhibiting rather than being the character 
it represents, But more: it seems that the Form and the Form 
alone, must carry its predicate kaĝ’ avró in the sense given by the 
dichotomy. aùrò rò loov is indeed equal, but how can we without 
absurdity ask to what it is equal ? It cannot be equal to everything 
or to nothing (both would engender paradoxes), and it cannot 
be equal to some things but not others (which would re-import 
just the compresence of opposites that the Form was invented to 
id: Parm., 129b-130a). The incompleteness which so em- 
barrassingly characterises ‘equal’ in its ordinary applications can- 
not, it seems, characterise it when it designates the Form. This 
is the natural sense of Socrates’ warning that the ‘equal’ he is to 
discuss is not ‘stick equal to stick or stone equal to stone but just 
equal’ (Phd., 74a), and it is the main point of the argument in P 
that unless ‘equal’ is merely ambiguous the core of meaning 
common to all its uses must apply to something dxpiBas or, as 
Aristotle puts it in the Metaphysics, Kal’ aúró. One aim of the second 
part of the Parmenides, I take it, is to find absurdities in a similar 
treatment of ‘one’, It is the extreme case of Greek mistreatment 
of ‘relative’ terms in the attempt to assimilate them to simple 
adjectives. 

This is the point on which Aristotle fastens, and his rejoinder is 
not the simple deception that Cherniss reads into it.*Itis developed 
in more than one place. In the Metaphysics he is content to observe 
that such arguments construct a ‘non-relative class of relatives’, 
i.e. a class of non-relative instances of relatives. They require that 
application behave 


any essentially incomplete predicate shall in øn 


„n. 1, and for a later parallel R. M. 
1. 


Cornford, Plato and Parmenides, 
Martin, Phil. and Phen. Research, XIV, 
2 Cherniss, 279-85. 
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as though it were complete—yet the Academy’s use of the familiar 
dichotomy recognises no such exceptions (see the Sophist, 25 5c-d). 
Alexander reports what is in effect the same objection: nothing 
can be equal that is not equal to something; but this entails that 
76 adréwov is equal to another aùrówov, and thus the Form is 
duplicated (Meż., 83. 26-8). But even without this corroboration 
we could be sure of Aristotle’s sense. In chapter 31 of the de 
sophisticis elenchis he says: “We must not allow that predications of 
relative terms (rôv zpds mı \eyopévwv) mean anything when taken 
out of relation (xa’ avrás), e.g. that “double” means something 
apart from “double of half” merely because it is a distinguishable 
element in that phrase. . . . We may say that by itself “double” 
means nothing at all; or, if anything, certainly not what it means 
in context’—and this rebuts the treatment of ‘equal’ in P and its 
sources as applying synonymously to earthly things and to the 
Form. If ‘equal’ does not behave as tractably as ‘man’ in this world, 
that does not entail that there is another world in which it does: 
the use of ‘equal’ is irreducibly different from that of ‘man’. 

The consequence attacked by Aristotle is, I think, implied by 
the Platonic arguments on which the proof in P relies. But did 
Plato clearly contemplate the consequence in framing the argu- 
ments ? That is surely doubtful. It would be easy to overlook it in 
the case of an asymmetrical relation such as double-of-half, where 
the absurdity of having to give the Form a twin in order to supply 
it with its appropriate correlate does not arise. And Plato’s very 
use of xaf’ adré, by contrast with the Academic usage that grew 
out of it, shows the weakness; for in characterising a case of X as 
xaf’ atré he evidently means rather to exclude the opposite of X 
than to exclude the relativity which gives entry to an opposite 
(Parmenides, 128e and 129d, Republic, 524d: notice that the solution 
of contradictions by specifying pós 7+ and rá karı is broached in 
quite a different context of the Republic). Nor is the latter exclusion 
the only means to the former, for where the Idea is overtly or 
covertly a comparative it can as well be represented as superlatively 
X, X in comparison with everything; so that here the predicate 
would retain its ‘relative’ character even when used of the Idea. 
Between these alternatives the treatment of aùrò rò Kaddv in Sym- 
posium 210¢-211a seems to be ambiguous. But ‘equal’ and ‘one’ 
are not so amenable: their purity is not preserved by making 
them, in strict analogy, equal to or one of everything. The proof 
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in P does not seem to be mistaken about the implications of its 
source. 

Yet it brings out those implications with a new clarity, and in 
doing so it plays very neatly into Aristotle’s hands. This fact, and 
the obvious concern of its author with logical reformulations, 
suggest that here at least we should be incautious in treating our 
records of the mepi iSeév as a source of fresh information on 
Academic arguments about the Ideas. It looks as though Aristotle 
may be responsible for the representative proof that he produces 
for refutation. This is not indeed wholly plausible, for by charac- 
terising such proofs as åxptßéorepor (Met., 990b 15) Aristotle pre- 
sumably means to commend his opponents and not himself for 
the logical care with which the proof is developed. And the 
argument of P is not a mere (even disingenuous) réchanffé of extant 
Platonic arguments, but a new structure of argument in its own 
right. But is this reason enough to dismiss the suspicion? 
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XVI 
THE PLACE OF THE TIMAEUS 
IN PLATO’S DIALOGUES 
(1953) 
G. E. L. Owen 


IT is now nearly axiomatic among Platonic scholars that the 
Timaeus and its unfinished sequel the Crifias belong to the last 
stage of Plato’s writings. The Laws (including, for those who 
admit its claims, the Epinomis) is generally held to be wholly or 
partly a later production. So, by many, is the Phi/ebus, but that is 
all. Perhaps the privileged status of the Timaeus in the Middle 
Ages helped to fix the conviction that it embodies Plato’s maturest 
theories. 

I want to undermine that conviction by questioning the grounds 
on which it is commonly based and by sharpening the paradoxes 
it imports into the interpretation of Plato. No one familiar with 
Platonic scholarship will claim that these paradoxes could not be 
explained away, given enough ingenuity. But I think that, once 
they are seen in aggregate, the cost in such ingenuity should seem 
quite exorbitant. 

This discussion is preliminary to any assessment of Plato’s later 
work, It tries so far as possible to avoid large and controversial 
interpretations of any dialogue and to canvass a few manageable 
issues on common ground. Its thesis could have been supported 
otherwise, by showing how the Parmenides and its successors gain 
in philosophical power and interest when they are read as follow- 
ing and not as paving the way for the Timaeus; here I want only 
to find ground for this approach, And it defers what I take to be 
proof that the changes of view here asctibed to Plato square with 
and sometimes elucidate the comments of Aristotle. 
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THE EVIDENCE OF STYLE 


Campbell’s pioneer studies in Plato’s stylet were open to attack, 
partly for their reliance on Ast’s Lexicon? and their uncritical 
deductions from the statistics of rare and unique words, partly 
for their assumption that the Timaeus and Critias could be taken 
en bloc with the Laws as Plato’s latest writings. And Campbell’s 
pupil Lutoslawski,? though he attempted a comparison of the 
Timaeus and Laws, still assumed a stylistically uniform Laws as 
the terminal work. He also forgot in practice that, where a dia- 
logue such as the Timaeus is unique in its technical range, the 
originality of its vocabulary cannot be used as a mechanical test 
of dating. And he discovered, after compiling his much-quoted 
tables on the opposite principle, that the opportunity for the 
occurrence of more or fewer stylistic pointers in a work bears no 
proportion to its volume. His admission that only equal amounts 
of text should have been compared (p. 185) had the effect of largely 
invalidating his own and most earlier and later attempts to order 
the dialogues by relative affinities of style. Stylometrists ignored 
the warning. But cases arose in which Campbell and Lutoslawski 
were compelled to exercise their discretion. Their statistics left 
the Theaetetus beside the Protagoras (C.) or before the central books 
of the Republic (L.), the Phaedrus seemed later than the Philebus (C), 
the Critias earlier than the Timaeus (L.). The effect was, reasonably, 
to discredit mechanical stylometry until it narrowed its field: it 
was seen to be applicable only to those formal and linguistic 
features which were wholly independent of the topic and chosen 
manner of treatment.’ 


1 Sophistes and Politicus, introd.; essays in Plato's Republic, (ed. Jowett and 

Campbell). vol. ii; Class. Rer., x, 1896, pp. 129-36. 
Campbelland Lutoslawski, Raeder and Constantin Ritter have at different 
times written as though, even if Ast does not list all occurrences of a word, 
he does name all the dialogues in which it occurs; this is quite false (cf. for 
example, 317, n. 2 infra). He does not even list all Plato’s words. 

3 Origin and Growth of Plato's Logic, chap. iii. 

4 This was the sheet-anchor of stylometrists who were not content with 
such broad groupings of the dialogues as that accepted by Taylor (Plato, 
p. 19). Yet there is no external or internal evidence which proves that the 
Laws or even some section of it was later than every other work: cf. 335 
infra. 

5 Here the attempts of Schanz, Dittenberger, and Constantin Ritter to 
ure the relative frequency of synonyms were theoretically sound. But a 
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The new search for neutral criteria produced Billig’s analysis 
of the rhythms of Plato’s clausulae.! He found that ‘the Timaeus 
has nothing to do with the rhythms of the Saphist digression, the 
Politicus, the Philebus, and the Laws. Rhythm puts its composition 
earlier than that of all these works.’”* And in this he confirmed 
Kaluscha’s earlier study in the same field. Raeder4 and Taylor 5 
drew attention to the finding; Cornford ignored it, but saw a safe 
stylistic test in the avoidance of ‘illegitimate’ hiatus.® Yet this avoid- 
ance gives no rule of thumb for ordering, say, the Timaeus and 
Theaetetus. That it is not an automatic test is tacitly admitted by 
nearly all stylometrists in dating the Phaedrus before the Theaetetus 
and Parmenides even though the former already shows, as the latter 
do not, a ‘striking rarity of hiatus’.? (It clinches the point to con- 
strue this as a passing compliment to Isocrates.) And the Timaeus is 
essentially an essay, a ‘conscious four de force of style’ (Shorey) where 


1 J, Philol., xxxv, 1920, pp. 225-56. 

2P, 250. The distribution of end-rhythms in the Tim. closely matches that 
in the middle and early dialogues. Thus the rhythms which are dominant 
(65-85 per cent.) from the Soph. digression onwards total 45-6 per cent. 
in Tim., the same in Critok, and 2-3 per cent. below in (for example) PAd., Rep. 
6 and 10. The graph for later works is interesting (but to be used with care): 
in the Phdr. these rhythms steadily recede; the overall figure (377 per cent. 
or, omitting Lysias’ speech, 369 per cent.) matches that of the first part of the 
Parm. (38-1 per cent.); in the Tit, it rises, reaching ṣo per cent, from 
Protagoras’ speech (165¢) with brief further rises (c.g. in the discussion of the 
xowd); the Crat., for those who want it here, is higher (52-4 per cent.), and 
thereafter the rise is steep. (My figures are approximate to the extent that 
Billig’s rules for assessing interjections are not precise.) 

3 Wiener Studien, xxvi, 1904, p. 190. 

* Platons Epinomis (1939), p. 13, n. 

5 Commentary on Plato's Timaeus, pp. 4-5. 

* Plato's Cosmology, p. 12, n. 3: cf. now Hackforth, Plato's Phaedrus, p. 3; 
Skemp, Plato’s Statesman, p. 238. 

7 Blass, Attische Bered-Samkeit, p. 458. By Janell’s count the figure for the 
Phdr. is little more than half that for the Parm. (23-9 and 4471 per page of 
Didot, respectively). 


study of the Phaedrus (cf. p. 317 infra) proves that Plato adopted the ‘late’ 
synonyms in passages of elevated style carlier than elsewhere. In fact, when 
Plato is said to be dropping one synonym for another he is commonly 
borrowing from poetry (Campbell, Republic, ii, pp. 50-1), and to find these 
borrowings either in speeches for whose poetic vocabulary Socrates 
apologises (Phdr., 257a 5) or in a work ‘in Inhalt und Form mit der Po 
wetteifernd’ (Wilamowitz on the Timaeus) is obviously not the same thing as 
finding them in dialogue proper. i 
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the carelessness of conversation has no place; it may well have been 
a later decision to adopt such ornaments in writings which make 
serious use of the dialogue form. (Such warnings patently apply 
rather to an idiom like the shunning of hiatus, which requires a 
decision on the writer’s part, than to one such as the emergence 
of dominant prose-rhythms which—as Billig proved for Plato, at 
least (p. 242)—does not. And we shall see that the rhythms are 
unaffected by the transition between easy and elevated diction.) 
Moreover, I shall try to show why, after an exercise in essay 
style, Plato should revert in the Theaetetus and the opening debate 
of the Parmenides to a conversational form more reminiscent of the 
early dialogues. For I argue that the Timaeus and its sequel or 
sequels were designed as the crowning work not of the latest 
dialogues but of the Republic group. The project was abandoned 
from dissatisfaction with certain basic theories, and in the first 
works of the critical group Plato dropped the confident didactic- 
ism of the Timaeus to make a fresh start on problems still un- 
solved. Thus we at once account for the four major characteristics 
which Taylor singles out as allying the Timaeus with Plato’s latest 
writings.! The lack of dramatic conversation and the recessive 
role of Socrates and his scepticism, the predominance of positive 
teaching and of the periodic essay style, all alike are marks of the 
doctrinaire assurance with which Plato set himself in the Timaeus 
to expound the system he had constructed. And just as the 
disappearance of these devices signals the renewal of Plato’s 
doubts, so their readoption in the Sophist and its successors marks 
a new period of assurance which contains his maturest thought. 
Similarly with many affiliated devices, such as the lack of hesitant 
and ‘subjective’ replies (€uovye, Soxe? por, etc.) investigated by 
Siebeck and Ritter. Such features are not, what they are artlessly 
taken to be, neutral aids to the ordering of the dialogues. They 
depend directly on the aims and methods of the work in hand. 
This point can be proved. For it can be shown that, at a date 
much earlier than that now assigned to the Timaeus, Plato could 
on occasion adopt an elevated style which by the orthodox tests? 


1 Commentary, p. 4. 

2 For which cf. esp. Ritter, Untersuchungen, pp. 2-33, 56-9 (with corrections 
in P/aton, i, pp. 236-7), 70, n. 1; Lina, de praep, us. platon., p. 12; Campbell, 
Rep., ii, pp. 53-5. But these critics draw no distinctions within the Phdr., 
imes we shall correct their totals. 
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tallies closely with that of the Timaeus: namely, the style of Socrates’ 
speeches in the Phaedrus. There is no need to repeat the broad 
contrasts between these and the dialogue proper (e.g. the elimina- 
tion of Socrates’ personality, on which Stenzel insisted); but 
consider the following contrasts of detail.? In the speeches dvrws 
has ousted 7 vri (5/0: in Tim., 9/1), while in the dialogue 7 
évzt is ubiquitous save where at 260 a 3 its clumsy repetition is 
avoided by évrws, In the dialogue mepi c. gen. still exceeds the 
equivalent zepi c. acc. (65/22), tows exceeds rdya (11/4), and évexa 
exceeds ydpw (8/5); but not in the speeches (10/11, 0/1, 2/2: in 
Tim., 88/116, 0/1, 13/7). Of another group of ‘late’ forms the 
speeches show not only xarà dvvayuv and els (hperépav) Svvapuuv (as 
Timaeus does) but «is Svvarév (as it does not), and echo the rare xa” 
dcov Suvardv of Timaeus, goc; of these the dialogue proper has «ls 
8¥vayuv once. The proportion of é ye / Sè 57 in the dialogue is 5/8, 
but in the speeches o/10 and in Timaeus, 1/24—a figure otherwise 
unapproached save in works comparable in form, Symposium (1/7) 
and Apology (0/5). kabárep, except for the poetic interlude of the 
cicadas (259a), is confined to the speeches, where its ratio to do7ep 
(3/5) is over four times that for the whole work. (This is less than 
in Timaeus, but in other ‘late’ forms the speeches not only surpass 
Timaeus, but carry the dialogue with them, e.g. in the complete 
ousting of oxeðóv re by oyeðóv and the frequency of the Ionic dat. 
pl.) There is further, as Campbell showed, the massing in the 
speeches of tragic, religious, and medical expressions often 
coinciding with those of Timaeus and Cratylus (C. gives some 
twenty instances peculiar to this group); and Campbell’s instances 
of periphrasis in Timaeus (ù roô Barépov dois, 73 rijs åvamavnoéws) 
are echoed in Phaedrus (1) 708 xáňovs dots 254b, tò Tis pvýpns 
250a). Other such echoes are návry mávrws, macav mdvrws (246a, 
253c). The same conclusion is confirmed by other figures, e.g. 
for certain uses of re and for expressions confined to the dialogue 
proper (ri pýv ; ye pýv, Šov ört /ús, etc.). No one would use these 
data to argue that the speeches were written later than the dialogue 


1 Lysias’ speech, which I shall not consider, tallies by present tests with the 
dialogue proper. 

? Ritter’s figures, after large corrections in Platon and articles in Bursian’s 
Jahresbericht, (LXXXVII, 1921) remain untrustworthy: e.g. in Phdr, he under- 
estimates cases of xarà eis Bvvajuv (2 excluding 257a 3), ús divaréy (1), mórepov 
and zérepa before a vowel (2, 1), rov, etc., in rel, clause (2), 8¢ 84 (18). 
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(and no one should have used them indiscriminately to post-date 
the whole work). What they prove is that, when Plato was still 
writing dialogue having very close affinities with the Republic and 
Theaetetus, he could write uninterrupted prose having equal 
affinities with the Timaeus. This distinction is not touched by the 
fact that he was not yet prepared to shun hiatus thoroughly in a 
work of which two-thirds was dialogue (though, equally, in such 
a work he now refused to give it free rein). What is of quite 
different importance in this connection, is that the speeches do not 
interrupt the graph of end-rhythms in the Phaedrus. The test of 
rhythm sustains its claim to neutrality. 

Billig went on to ear-mark the few indexes of style other than 
end-rhythms which seemed to him to have the required neutrality, 
and his suggestions tell for my thesis. That thesis (to repeat) is 
that, while the Timaeus and Critias undoubtedly follow the 
Republic and possibly follow the Phaedrus, they precede the ‘critical 
group which begins with the Parmenides and Theaetetus. And on 
the strength of the present discussion and of some clues of diction 
still to be noted,? it seems fair to claim that this reordering tallies 
well with the admissible evidence of style.* 

Now for the paradoxes of orthodoxy 
follow the order of the critical group. 


In discussing them I 


Tlapade’ypara 1N THE Parmenides 
Pp YP 


At one stage of the earlier argument in the Parmenides (132¢ 12- 
133a 7) Socrates defines péĝe£s in terms of ópovópara and mapa- 
Se¢ypara, Parmenides has no trouble in proving that, if participa- 
tion in some character A is to be construed as resemblance to some 
mapáðerypa in respect of A, then, since resemblance is symmetrical, 
both wapd8evypa and ópoíwpa must exhibit A and hence ex hypothesi 


1 E.g. in the coining of adjectives in -<déns and -adjs the Tht, and Parm. 
are characteristic of the late dialogues, and the Ti, of the middle period 
(Lutoslawski, p. 115). Of Billig’s other criteria some are discussed above and 
one, the greater frequency of mép: after its noun, is not a late form (cf. 


dominance of nepl c. acc. over mepi c. gen. 
2 Cf. see below, p. 321, n. 2; p. 335, N. 1. 
3 Here it seems on stronger ground than recent post-datings of the 


Crat.; but the stylistic evidence on that dialogue (like the arguments so far 


given for its lateness) can and should be pruned and supplemented. 
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resemble a further rapdôðerypa in that respect. And so on, in regress. 
Now the suggestion refuted by Parmenides is precisely the 
account of the relation between Forms and particulars given in 
the Timaeus (e.g. 29b, 48e-492, sod 1, 52a, 53c). So commentators, 
hoping to reconcile a late Timaens with a Plato who saw the point 
of his own arguments, have laboured to show that the Timaeus 
theory was immune (or at worst thought to be immune) to the 
objections raised in the supposedly earlier work. But their 
attempts have failed. 

Taylor’s contention (after Proclus)! that the mapdôerypa and 
ópoíwpa were not related symmetrically by duotdrns was refuted 
by Hardie,? and since it combined a logical fallacy? with a dis- 
regard for the evidence! there was no excuse for its repetition by 
5 Cherniss also argued® that in the Republic (597c) and 


Cherni: 


1 ‘Parmenides, Zeno, and Socrates’, Proc, Ar. Soc., xvi, 1916, pp. 234-89; 
o's Parmenides, intro., p. 26. 
A Study in Plato, pp. 96-7- 
3 That of arguing as though, because the relation between copy and 
mply resemblance, it does not include resemblance; for if it is 
regress follows at once. The most one could maintain 
on Taylor's lines is that, if to predicate X of A is to assert that A is not only 
like but copied from a Form, then (by definition of ‘Form’) it is a contra- 
diction to predicate X of the Form that A allegedly resembles in respect of 
X. But then no such resemblance between A and the Form can be main- 
tained, nor a fortiori can A be the Form’s copy; so this serves Parmenid: 
ends by wrecking the «xdév—napdSayya account of predication. But the 
evidence is against this line of argument (see next note). 

4 E.g. (i) such uses of the apddayua terminology as at Rep., sorb where 
the legislator is a nter with his eye on the Oeiov mapáðerypa and able to 
make a direct comparison between sitter and portrait (cf. Phd., 76e 2); (ii) 
the fact that on the old theory of Forms the property represented by the Form 
was predicated without qualms of the Form itself: Justice just, Holiness holy 
(Prot., 330c-e), Largeness large (Péd., 102c 5), where the predicate-expression 
is used unambiguously of Forms and s, as is proved, for example, 
by ayoAf pevrdy ze Mo oov ey el pù adr} ye  daudrns oov tora (Prot., 
330d 8); (iii) Aristotle’s use of the premiss that the Adyos was common to 
Forms and particulars (c.g., Met., 997b 10-12 1218a 13-15). So Plato 
did not suppose the paradeigmatic function of the Form of X, any more than 
its being povoadés or didtov, to rule out the assertion of resemblance between 
Form and exdv in respect of X. And this position is not modified in the 
regress is the exactly appropriate criticism of the 


Ph 


original is not s 
included Parmenid 


articul. 


Tim, Hence Parmenid 
theory. 

ristotle’s Criticism of Plato and the Academy, pp. 297-9: 
© Ibid., pp. 295-7; cf. Apelt, Beiträge zur Geschichte der Greichischen Philo- 


sophie, pp. 52 
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the Timaeus (31a) Plato used a regress argument of the type in 
question (the ‘third man’) in order to establish the uniqueness 
of a Form, and hence, since both these dialogues postulate 
mapaðeiypara and elxdves, that Plato thought the argument applic- 
able to relations between Forms but not to those between Forms 
and particulars. But this is a confusion which seems to arise from 
the indiscriminate use of the label rpivos dv8pw7os (some of the 
heterogeneous batch of arguments it covers do not even employ 
an infinite regress: cf. Alex. in Met. 84. 7-21). For neither in the 
Republic nor in the Timaeus does Plato use a regress of similarities; 
his premiss is simply that of the êv èri moħMôv which is (as Parm- 
enides’ interrogation of Socrates shows) neutral as between the 
resemblance-account of péĝegis and others. So neither argument 
shows or requires any awareness of Parmenides’ point that, since 
resemblance is symmetrical, on this version of predication the 
same account which is given of the particular’s participation in the 
Form must be extended to the Form. 

(On this faulty foundation Cherniss built another proof of 
Aristotle’s dishonesty.? Aristotle was accused of citing such re- 
gress arguments as valid against the old Forms? without men- 
tioning that Plato had, or supposed he had, rebutted them. But 
the reason why Aristotle is as silent as Plato himself on this vital 
answer is just that no answer existed.‘) 

Ross agrees that the apologists have failed and that Parmenides’ 
objection goes home.® But, by accepting the lateness of the Timaeus, 
he falls on the second horn of the dilemma. He is forced to suggest 
that in the Timaeus the defeated version of péBeéis is retained as a 
‘metaphorical way of describing the relation’; but his own argu- 
ment refutes this. For in discussing the scope of eixòs Adyos in 
the Timaeus he rightly says that ‘in general for his metaphysics, 


1 In the Tim. the resemblance of exdv to wapdSaypa is introduced to 
prove not the uniqueness of the Form but that of the oipavds, given that 
of the mavredès Lov, 

2 Op. cit., p. 293. 3 E.g. Met., 990b 17, 991a 2-5, 10324 2-4. 

“As to the answer which Cherniss constructs for Plato, certainly Plato 
later concluded that the eos should be regarded as ‘being that which the 
particular has as an attribute (Op. cit, p. 298)—the necessary type- 
distinctions are forced by Parmenides’ first regress (132a 1-b 2) and sketched 
in Tht., 156c, 182a-b; but to expound jéBefis in the idioms of resemblance 
and copying is just to show that one has not yet grasped these type- 
distinctions. 5 Plato's Theory of Ideas, pp. 89, 230-1. 
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Plato would claim that it is true. That for which he disclaims 
anything more than probability is not his metaphysics but his 
cosmology’; and he recognises that the metaphysics of the 
Timaeus, save for the Demiurge, centres in the description of 
napaðeiypara and xdpa and its contents (5oc-52c)—a description 
to which the resemblance of Forms and particulars is integral. 
Moreover, the distinction between elds 880s and unshakeable 
truth is explained wholly by reference to the relation of the physical 
eixdiv to its Model (29b-d). The explanation (and with it the poin- 
ted use of eékcis) is annulled if at the time of writing Plato re- 
garded any talk of eixéves in this connection as a mere metaphor 
which on his own showing could not be pressed without generat- 
ing absurdities. 

In fact, Plato does not again introduce such wapadelypara to 
explain predication:? in the Politicus (277d-278c) he emphasises 
a different and important function of the expression tapddevypa; 
and in the Philebus (1sb-17a) he either leaves the nature of 
pébegis an open question or, as I think, implies a different analy- 
sis.8 The reasonable solution of the puzzle is to regard the 

1 Plato's Theory of Ideas, p. 127. 

* Ross (ibid., pp. 228-30) has collected occurrences of the idioms by 
which the relation between Forms and particulars is described in the 
dialogues, From his data he infers that ‘there is a general movement away 
from immanence towards transcendence’ (sc. towards the wapdôeypa- 
idioms). But his list does not bear this out. Of the dialogues taken to follow 
the Phdr., the Tim. is alone in using the wapdSeyya-idioms, and uses them 
exclusively and almost exhaustively. Tht., 176e 3-4 is no exception (as Ross 
agrees, p. 101), for the context (the ‘digression’) is strongly metaphorical, 
and the twin mapaSeyyara cannot be råxeî because the dBeov dOddrarov 
at least has no place in the xaxdév xaðapòs rónos which is the soul’s proper 
habitat (177a 5). Ross does not note the following points: (a) the special 
term vóņas used to describe knowledge of the mapadeyyara seems to be 
confined to the Rep. and Tim., except for its occurrence at Crat., 407b 4 and 
411d 8 where the particular term is required by the etymology. Since such 
knowledge was a dyadic relation between minds and Forms, it seems likely 
that the old expression was shelved when the Tht. had proved (199¢-200¢) 
that knowledge and error were not a matter of bare recognition and mis- 
identification. (6) The term éuolwpa, introduced in the Phdr. myth and Parm. 
and subsequently often used for ey, etc., is not found in the Tim., which 
here too confines itself to the vocabulary of the Rep. (e.g. ågopolupa seems 
to be peculiar to these two works). But the word occurs in Crat., 434a 
(Ast omits this, so it eluded Campbell and Lutoslawsk' 

* Contrast with the refutation of the wapade‘ypara the less intimidating 
arguments brought against the so-called ‘immanence’ version of péOefis 
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Timaeus as preceding the Parmenides and as inheriting from the 
middle-period dialogues a fallacy which Plato subsequently 


exposed. 


Téveois AND oùoia 


The Timaeus distinguishes absolutely between 76 öv det, yéveow 
Sè ok čyov and 76 yiyvópevov èv del, dv è oððérore (27d-28a); 
that is, it ‘treats yéveows and odaia as simple incompatibles’. 
Tt reaffirms this incompatibility by advocating that the expression 
Zort be reserved for pronouncements about aiStos odaia and (by 
implication) that y/yverat be left to do duty in statements of con- 
temporary empirical fact (37e-38b). So it has taxed commentators 
to say why this principle is to all appearances jettisoned in the 
Laws and its immediate predecessors.? But the common plea that 
such departures show merely a venial looseness of language? 


1 Taylor, Commentary, p. 32. Taylor says that the Tim. maintains this incom- 
patibility ‘from first to last’ in sharp contrast to the Pdil. theory of yéveas 
cis odolay, but contradicts himself in a note on 31b 3 by importing an 
d so leaving the Tim. inconsistent on a key doctrine} 
he is corrected by Cornford ad loc. (Plato's Cosmology, p. 42, n. 1). The Tim. 
does not in fact (and does not promise to) adhere always to the special usage 
proposed in 37e-38b and discussed in this section: naturally, since (as Plato 
came to sec) its adoption is ruled out by logical absurdities. The point is that 
if he had seen this when writing the Tim. the proposal made in 37¢-38b 
would never have been made. 

2 Laws, 894a 5-7, Phil, 26d 8, 27b 8-9, 54a-d (cf. de gen. an., 64oa 18), 
Soph., 248a-249b, Parm., 163d 1-2, and passages discussed above. Phil., 59a 
and 61d-e ate not parallels to the Tim. disjunction, because the Tim. says not 
only (as the PAil, docs) that some things exist without changing but (as the 
Phil, does not) that some things change without existing; this step, the out- 
come of the Rep.’s muddles about existence, is not entailed by the common- 
ra det and yiyvópeva (pù BéBaa, etc.), and 


allusion to the Pi, 


place distinction between doatras 
it is this which is refuted in the 


(Parm,, 131a 4-€ 5). In the Phil. (15b) it is these arguments alone that are 

er if the povdBes are to be saved. Professor Skemp 
ince rò Snuwoupyoiv is explicitly located 
23c-27¢, the mapaðeíypara cannot have 


quoted as needing an answ: 
(Plato's Statesman, p. 238) thinks thal 


in the fourfold classification in Pil., 

been superseded either. The plain fact, whatever one makes of it, is that 

this classification of mdvra rà viv Svra ev 7G mavri does make room for the 

airia and does not make room fot apaSelypara: 

behalf of my position, but it scarcely tells against it. 
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fails, for they are the exact consequence of new arguments in the 
late dialogues. 

First, the Theaefefus states and explodes the thesis that yéveous 
excludes odoia, By a convention which echoes that imposed on 
contingent statements in the Timaeus, Plato eliminates elvat in 
favour of yiyveoðat in all contexts (Tht., 157a 7-c 23 cf. Tht, 
152e 1 with Tim., 27d 6-28a 1). And then by using the distinction 
between change of quality and change of place he shows that this 
convention produces absurdities. Some have wanted to believe 
that Plato is at this point trying to establish the thesis of the 
Timaeus: namely that, although yiyverar alone is appropriate to 
contingent statements, there must be some entities (viz. the Forms) 
to whose description only čare is appropriate." If Plato had drawn 
this conclusion from his argument it would have been a sheer 
blunder;? but he does not draw it. He is saddled with it to save 
the Timaeus. What he plainly points out is that if anyżhing (and 
anything in this world, not the next) were perpetually changing 
in all respects, so that at no time could it be described as being 
so-and-so, then nothing could be said of it at all—and, inter 
alia, it could not be said to be changing. If an object moves, we 
can say what sort of thing is moving? only if it has some qualita- 
tive stability (182c 9-10); conversely, to have complete qualita- 
tive flux ascribed to it, a thing must have location, Nor can any 
quality of the object, such as its whiteness, be claimed as a subject 
of this unqualified change: any change here would be peraBody 
eis dAAqv xpóav, and to apply ‘whiteness’ to a colour-progression 
is to deprive it of determinate sense (182d 2-5). So no description 
of any process is possible if we can say only that its constituents 
are changing from or to something and never that they are some- 
thing (cf. Tim., 37e 5-38a 2, where it is allowed to say only what a 
ytyvouevov was and will be; the White Queen offered Alice jam 
on the same terms). 


E.g. Cornford, Plato's Theory of Knowledge, p. 101; Cherniss, Aristotle's 

Criticism, p. 218, n. 129. i 
? Cf. Robinson, Philos. Rev., lix, 1950, pp. 9-10. 

the oa drra fat rå depdnera, 182c 10: this argument defeats the lame plea of 
he Tim. (49d-e) that even if we cannot say what any mere yiyvópevov is we 
rov (cf. Thr., 152d 6). In a similar ary 
3 i ò 3 . In a argument the 
Crat. makes the point so explicitly (dp’ oðv old» re mpoveineiv aùrò pbâs, eÈ 


can describe it as 7ò rawi 


Eépxeras, mpdrov pèv dr éxetvd donv, čmara Sr rooôrov; 
; r , čmara čr raoôrov; 439d 8-9) that 
this alone would vindicate its place in the critical group. 
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Notice that Plato does not say, as he is reported to say, that 
knowledge is not perception because the objects of perception 
are always wholly in flux. He says that the attempt to equate know- 
ledge with perception xará ye Ty Tod návra Kweioba péhoðov 
fails because that péĝoðos is (not false for some things, but) 
nonsense about anything. His instances are drawn from the 
everyday world, not from the world of Forms. And on the 
strength of this he goes on to ascribe ovoia to objects of percep- 
tion (185a, c, 183b ff.) and thereby to demolish the equation 
of perception and knowledge independently of the theory of 
flux.t 

I omit arguments in the Sophist and Philebus which help to 
supersede the assimilation of ovo/a and yéveois to a pair of in- 
compatible qualities. But one other is worth mention. The 
Parmenides introduces (and for its own ends misemploys) the 
Megarian thesis that any process of change is analysable in terms 
of a series of particular states of affairs, each obtaining at a 
different time and none being itself a process (152b 1-d 4). It is 
validly deduced from this that to the descriptions of the com- 
ponent states of affairs the process-word ytyverat will be in- 
appropriate and that čar: is indispensable to some statements of 
contingent fact (152c 6-d 2). Now this is Plato’s theory, if the 
analysis of perception in the Theaefefus is his; for sensible change 
is there atomised into a succession of alo@yrd with correlated 
aloPijoes (Tht, 15Ga-157c, 182a-b) and it is correspondingly 
argued, and made a basis of the perception theory, that a person 
undergoing change is rather a series of persons (15 9b-c, e) having 
no term as long as the change continues (166b-c). (True, in 
temporarily amalgamating this with the theory of general flux 
Plato talks of reimporting change into the atoms of change. But 
this patently self-defeating step is cancelled with the defeat of the 
péovres, and before that the right theory is kept very carefully 
in view: cf. 160b 5-6, 8-10.) 

However, this atomistic theory could consistently be denied to 
be Plato’s. But the first argument certainly cannot. It suffices to 


1 Cornford, misconstruing the previous argument, can naturally make 
nothing of the fact that this final refutation hinges on the očala of alo®yrd. 
He is reduced, first to seeing an ambiguity in ote‘a, finally to making the 
argument turn on the denial of otala to alaByrd. (Plato's Theory of Knowledge, 
pp. 108-9). 
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defeat the disjunction of yéveots and oaia in the form propounded 
by the Timaeus, and Plato, unlike his commentators, does not 


resuscitate it. 


EUDOXUS 


It is commonly agreed that by 368 at latest Eudoxus had brought 
his school to Athens, and that it was probably at this period that 
he answered Plato’s challenge by producing his pioneer contri- 
bution to the mathematical theory of astronomy.’ Hence it is a 
familiar puzzle why, if the Timaeus is late, Eudoxus’ hypothesis 
has had no effect on its theories. Taylor cited this peculiarity in 
defence of his thesis that the dialogue was a philosophical arch- 
aism.? No one has given the simpler explanation that the Timaeus 
was written before Eudoxus’ theory was produced (and so quite 
possibly before the Theaete/us, which is now by common consent 
dated a little after 369). Yet the sole essential difference between 
the astronomy of the Timaeus and that represented by the simple 
model described in the Myth of Er seems to be that the Republic 
does not provide for the obliquity of the ecliptic.? However we 
expound the évavria ŝúvapus of Timaeus, 38d 4, the expression em- 
bodies Plato’s continued failure to meet his own challenge (rivwv 
únrorebeoâv Suadav kal reraypévwv Kujoewy SacwOh Tà mepi ris 
kurjoews tv mìavwpévwv pawópeva).* For whether the point of 
it is to ascribe all apparent variations in planetary speed and direc- 
tion to intermittent voluntary action on the part of the planets’ 
or merely to record, without explaining, such variations on the 
part of Venus and Mercury in particular,® the introduction of the 
Contrary Power is no substitute for an explanation in terms of 


1 Apollodorus sets his floruit in 368-365. The theory was in any case pre- 
sumably published before he left Athens for the final task of legislating for 
Cnidus (Diogenes Laertius VIII. 88), and this in turn must be some years 
before his death in 356-353. Cf. Harward on Ep., XIII, 360c 3 (The Platonic 
Epistles, (Cambridge, 1932] 234). 

2 Commentary, p. 211. 

3 As this implies, if (Mouéry at Tim., 4ob 8 signifies a motion I accept 
Cornford’s account of it as compensatory rotation (Plato's Cosmology, 130-1). 

* Eudemus ap. Simpl. in De Caelo, 292b 10 (488. 20-4, cf. 492. 31-493. 32)» 

* Cornford, ibid., 106-12. 

* Taylor, Comm., 202. 
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‘uniform and ordered movements’.! Where Plato failed to meet his 
own requirements, Eudoxus came near to succeeding. Yet his 
hypothesis is ignored by the dozpovopxciraros Timaeus. 

The mAdvac of the five minor planets are 7AjOet pèr dunydvy 
xpwpévat, menowdpévat 8¢ Bavpaorôs (Tim., 39d 1-2), a phrase 
in which Cornford seems (inconsistently with his main position) 
to detect a reference to Eudoxus’ theory.” But for these planets 
doxus required only twenty component motions (or in effect 
twelve, since two are shared by all)—a number for which mÀñĝos 
dpýyavov would be an absurdly strong expression even in Corn- 
ford’s weakened version (‘bewildering in number’).3 If, on the 
other hand, we construe the 7Advai as all those apparent anomalies 
which Eudoxus’ supplementary motions were later designed to 
explain (a clear inference from 40b 6: tperdpueva Kat mAdvnv rovadrny 
toxovra), it is tempting to find Plato’s later acknowledgement of 
Eudoxus’ solution in the vexed passage of Laws VII (821b-822c) 
which rejects all celestial zAdvac.4 Some critics find nothing here 
to contradict the Republic and Timaeus. So they can point to 
nothing which Plato might have learnt in later years (ore véos 
odre mdAac). I am inclined to locate the discovery, not indeed in 
the whole of what is maintained there, but in the implication that 
the other planets need no more be supposed to ‘wander’, in the 
sense of showing arbitrary variations in speed and direction, than 
the sun and moon themselves. 


THE ALLEGED DEPENDENCE OF THE TIMAEUS ON THE SOPHIST 


So far we have been chiefly concerned with the probability that 
the Timaeus preceded the Parmenides and Theaetetus. Now, follow- 


1 In fact it represents part of the source of Plato’s complaint against 
empirical astronomy in Rep., 30a 3-b 4—a passage which clearly prefigures 
the Tim., and not only in introducing the 8nmovpyés rod otpavod, Equally, 
it explains why Plato’s astronomy throughout depends for its precise 
exposition on the manipulation of an orrery (e.g., Tim., 4od 2-3). 

2 Cosmology, 116. 

3 Cornford in this connection wrongly quotes the number 27 (which 
includes the motions of sun, moon, and stars); but even 27 is no mAOos 
A 

“Te is sometimes said (e.g. by Professor Skemp, The Theory of Motion in 
Plato's Later Dialogues (Cambridge, 1942], 79) that the Timaeus, like the Laws, 
condemns the description of the planets as waryrd, This is not so. It says 
merely that they are so called (éntxAyy čyovra ‘nAavyrd?, 38c 5-6) and goes on 


to define the Adv (40b 6). Cf. Simplicius in De Caelo, 489. 5-11. 
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ing the order of the late dialogues, we turn to the recent counter- 
claim that at two points the Timaeus presupposes the argument of 
the Sophist. 

1. Concerning the psychogony of Timaeus, 35a Cornford has 
maintained, with less reservations than Grube? or Cherniss,® that 
“the Sophist (as the ancient critics saw) provides the sole clue to the 
sense of our passage’. Such arguments for dating can cut both 
ways: e.g. Cornford has to appeal to the Timaeus to support his 
account (or expansion) of the perception-theory in the Theaeretus* 
and of the description of mirror-images in the Theaetetus and 
Sophist.5 But in any case the claim cannot be allowed. Cornford 
can hardly have supposed that Plato’s readers had to await the 
Sophist in order to be informed that any elôos existed, maintained 
its identity, and differed from others (cf. Pd., 78d 5-7, Symp., 
211b 1-2, Rep., 597¢) or that existence, identity, and difference 
could be distinguished from each other (this is of course assumed 
throughout the Parmenides and occasionally stated, e.g. at 143b in 
the case of existence, difference, unity). Yet this is all that he 
borrows from the Sophist.6 The distinction between divisible and 
indivisible oùøía is explained by reference to the descriptions of 
elxdves and ypévos in the Timaeus and the contrast between daha 
and gúvðera in the Phaedo.? On the indivisibility of Identity and 
Difference he is reduced to ‘conjecture’*—naturally, for there is 
no enlightening contrast to be found in the divisibility of % 
Oarépov dais in the Sophist (257¢-258a) which cannot be accom- 
modated within the disjunction of the Timaeus. The Timaeus 


1 Class. Philol., XXVII, 80-2; Plato's Thought (London, 1935), 142. 

2 Aristotle's Criticism, 409, n. 337. 

3 Plato's Cosmology, 62. The parenthesis hardly deserves refutation. If such 
‘ancient critics’ as Xenocrates and Crantor ever attended to the Sophist in con- 
structing their divergent interpretations, it was notoriously not their ‘sole 
clue’: cf. Taylor, Commentary, 112-15. Xenocrates’ importation of motion 
and rest was presumably grounded in the Timaeus itself (57d-e), and attemp- 
ted to reconcile the Timaeus with the definition of yvyý given in the Phaedrus. 

* Plato's Theory of Knowledge, 50 and n. 2: cf. especially his introduction of 
‘visual fire’ and ‘fiery particles’ which ‘interpenetrate and coalesce’, 

$ ibid., 124, n. 2; 327, n. 2. 

© Plato's Cosmology, 59-66. 

? Plato's Cosmology, 62-4, 102. It might have been glossed by the Phdr, myth 
(247c—e) in which the émorjun that represents otoa évrws oðoa is contrasted 
with that which is érépa év érépy oðoa div ýueîs viv Svrww kadoduer. 

* ibid., pp. 65-6. 
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employs an older and simpler schema: the peptor?) Barépov pýois 
which is contrasted with the dueptoros is mepi Tà owparta yeyvopém, 
and Cornford admits that the Søphisż does not discuss divisibility 
of this order. 

Consequently I cannot see that Cornford’s exposition takes 
anything from the Søphist which is original to the argument of 
that most important dialogue, or which could not be gathered 
from such an earlier passage as that in the Republic (454a-b) 
which makes 76 SdvacBat Kar’ eiðn Sratpetofar a mark of dedAexros 
and ascribes it to a failure in SidAexros that éreoxepdpeba ovd? 
Ompodv ri elos rò Tis érépas re Kat Tis adris púoews Kal mpos ti 
teivov cipitdueBa róre. And, on the other hand, it is noteworthy 
that, in a highly elliptical context! and a dialogue whose ellipses 
are seldom supplied elsewhere, Plato subsequently offers so full 
an explanation of this stage of the soul-making (Tim., 37a~-c). 
To go beyond this and pronounce the indivisible Existence, Iden- 
tity, and Difference ‘Forms’, as Cornford does, is to manufacture 
the difficulty (which he ignores) that their role in the psychogony 
then breaks the law laid down for all Forms in Timaeus, 52a 2-32 

2. Perhaps we can settle the order of the Sophist and Timaeus 
in the course of rebutting a further claim. Discussing the account 
of Adyos in the world-soul (Tim., 37a-c), Cornford remarks that 
the passage ‘can only be understood by reference to the Sophist. 
There all philosophic discourse is regarded as consisting of 
affirmative and negative statements about Forms.’? Now this 
argument would carry weight if the Timaeus anywhere presupposed 
the analysis of negation in terms of drepov offered in the Sophist. 
But it does not. It mentions only assertions of identity and differ- 
ence (37b, 44a), and in this respect shows no advance on the 
passage quoted earlier from the Republic. So it is at least misleading 
to gloss Adyos 6 xarà raùròv áìņbýs (37b 3) as ‘discourse true in 
either case, whether the judgements are affirmative or negative 4 


1 Cf. the determining of harmonic intervals in the world-soul and the 
mathematical idioms in Tim., 31¢ 4, 36c 5-7. 

21I think Plato may have seen conclusive reasons for excluding mapa- 
Belyuara of existence, identity, and difference before he saw the general 
objection to making the Forms qapaSeyyara: then the readmission of 
existence, etc., as ei in the Sophist would mark the revised function of 
the elos. But this falls outside the present paper. In the Timaeus Plato does 
not commit himself and should not be committed by his commentators. 

3 Plato's Cosmology, 96. 4 ibid., 95, n. 1. 
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This in itself shows only that in the Timaeus the analysis of 
negation given in the Sphist is not presupposed, not that it had 
not yet been worked out. But this further point can also be 
proved. For the tenet on which the whole new account of negation 
is based, namely that rò uù dv €orw õvrws pù dv (Soph., 254d 1), 
is contradicted unreservedly by Timaeus’ assertion that it is 
illegitimate to say 76 pù) dv čari pù dv (38b 2-3); and thereby the 
Timaeus at once ranks itself with the Republic and Exthydemus, 
Cornford tries to excuse this, but his plea miscarries, He has to 
say that at Timaeus, 38b 2 Tò pù ov means ‘the absolutely non- 
existent, of which, as the Sophist shows, nothing whatever can be 
truly asserted’,* But what the Sophist argues is that any attempt to 
give this use to u) öv (we could say, to treat öv as a proper adjec- 
tive) leads directly to absurdities, and that in she only sense which can 
consistently be allowed to pù dv it is wholly correct to say rò ù dv éore 
pù 6v.8 And this formula is echoed insistently and always without 
the reservation which would be required on Cornford’s inter- 
pretation.4 So the Timaeus does not tally with even a fragment of 
the argument in the Sophist. That argument is successful against 
exactly the Eleatic error which, for lack of the later challenge to 
Father Parmenides, persists in the Timaeus. 


SECOND THOUGHTS ON GOVERNMENT 


1. At the start of the Timaeus Socrates alludes to a number of 
theses canvassed in the Republic. They are to be developed and 
illustrated by Critias in the sequel (Tim., 26c-27b). Some critics, 
perplexed at the omission of other doctrines found in the Republic, 


1 ‘Timaeus always talks of the p} éy in the old undiscriminating fashion 
familiar to us from the fifth book of the Republic’ (Taylor, Commentary, 32). 

2 Plato's Cosmology, 98, n. 4. 

3 To try to give it the former use is to try to say what is dppyrov Kal 
&40eyxrov Kai doyov (238c 10); correspondingly drérav rò uù) öv Adywper, dbs 
fouxer, obk evavriov re Nyopey rob dvros GAN’ črepov pdvov (257b 3-4). For a 
further refutation of Cotnford’s account of the Sophist see A. L, Peck, ‘Plato 
and the péyora yé of the Sopbist’, Class, Quart., N.S. III (1953), 35-8. 
Though I think Dr. Peck’s positive thesis mistaken (viz. that the Sophist has 
primarily the local virtue of beating certain sophists on their own ground) I 
take it to be at least partly prompted by the very real problem why the Sophist 
differs markedly from the Timaeus in its terminology and interests (cf. for 
example, op. cit., 39, 53). My own answer to this will be evident. 

* Soph., 258c 2-3, Pol., 284b 8, 286b 10, 
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have guessed at an implied discontinuity in the argument of the 
two dialogues instead of insisting, as Plato does, on its continuity. 
They forget, firstly, that Plato repeatedly takes care to quote the 
words of the Republic; secondly, that the Timaeus describes the 
doctrines it takes over as xefdAaca of Socrates’ talk on the previous 
day and that in the Politics (1264b 29-1265a 1) Aristotle summarises 
the conclusions of the Republic in exactly the way adopted in the 
Timaeus, explaining the selection by saying that the rest of the 
dialogue consists of ‘digressions and a discussion of the Guardians’ 
education’. And Plato also calls the central books a digression 
(Rep., 543c 5). With this emphasis on continuity in mind, then,? 
we can try to connect the abandoning of the Critias with the fact 
that certain doctrines which the Timaeus takes over from the 
Republic as a basis for its sequel are rejected outright in the 
Politicus. For the moment we shall set on one side what is said 
in the Laws. 

First, some special theses. The Timaeus (18b) repeats the pres- 
cription of the Republic (417a) that the Guardians must have no 
gold or silver or private property. Breach of this law in the 
Republic marks immediate degeneration from the perfect con- 
stitution (547b-548b). But against this the Polificus insists (four 
times in two pages, to show that this is novel doctrine: 292a, c, 
293a, c-d) that whether the true ruler has any wealth is wholly 
irrelevant to the question whether his is the best possible govern- 
ment. Correspondingly, the system of marriages for the Guardians 
(Rep., 457¢-465c, echoed in Tim., 18c-d), which was said to 
stand or fall with the abolition of private property (Rep., 464b-c), 
is abandoned by the philosophic statesman in the Politicus (3 10a- 
311c). Its nearest analogue is the complete elimination of normal 
marriage and parenthood, by other means, in the non-historical 


1 Cf, Rivaud’s notes on Tim., 17c-19a (Timée [Bude]); he does not remark 
Tim., 18b 3 = Rep. 419a 10 or the deliberate use of ovvepfis for the State 
riages (a word apparently confined to Rep. 460a 9 and Tim. 18d 9). 

3 As to dramatic date, surely the reason why the Timaeus could not be set 
after the Republic (i.e. two days after the Bendidea) is just that when writing 
the earlier work Plato had not yet formulated the plan of the later and 
therefore had not seen the need to introduce any speaker of Timaeus’ powers 
among either Cephalus’ guests or Socrates’ (presumed) auditors next day. 
Hence a further recital had to be invented. To infer from this that ‘the 
design of the (Timaeus) trilogy is completely independent of the Republic’ 
(Cornford) is to invert the natural inference, 
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time-cycle of the myth (271e 8-272a 1), whither Plato also banishes 
the lack of private property. Nor can these discrepancies be patched 
by saying that in the Politicus Plato argues only that the abolition 
of property—and, by implication, of families—is not to be taken 
as defining the government, though it is, in a weaker sense, still a 
necessary condition of it. Plato does indeed insist that it is not a 
Spos of ép6%) åpxń, but what he now denies is that it is a necessary 
condition at all: this is proved (quite apart from the myth, to 
which I shall return) not only by the present context (e.g. 293a-b, 
if a doctor worthy of the name can be rich so can the statesman), 
but by the suggestion of different and more familiar arrangements 
for property and the marriages of dpyovres under a scientific 
government (310a-311C). 

But, more important, Plato now jettisons the general principle 
on which these detailed prescriptions depended: namely the 
assumption that vopobecia, provided it does not become em- 
broiled with minutiae, can be final.! In the Republic there is no 
question of changing the original broad vópot laid down by 
Socrates, e.g. those governing the living-conditions and marriages 
of the Guardians and the ordering of their education. Earlier, 
the Guardians are permitted merely to obey the laws and ‘imitate’ 
them in details of interpretation (458c); later, when there is no 
longer (as once in 414b) any need or hope of duping them with 
the Noble Lie, their powers are commensurate with those of the 
original legislator solely in as far as they now understand why 
the vópot must be maintained (497b 7-d 2) and must be supreme 
(519e 1-2). Correspondingly, the prime virtue of Critias’ model 


1 Barker’s paradox, that the Republic is ‘uncompromisingly hostile to law’ 
and that this hostility is relaxed in the Politicus (Greek Political Theory (London, 
1918], 271), hardly needs refutation. The Republic does not repudiate any 
‘system of law’; it contends only that continuous piecemeal legislation and 
litigation will be eliminated édv ye Beds abrois 8:56 owrplay râv vópaw ðv 
funpoader BujABouer (425e), since then the Guardians will know oa 8et 
vopoðerjoaoðar, Even if the vópor of the Republic were ‘unwritten ordinances’, 
the Politicus censures immutability in written and unwritten alike (295¢ 5); 
but in fact it is only the owxpa Soxodrra elvat vójupa that will not have written 
legislation (Rep., 425a-b). No punishment for crime is considered because 
Plato concentrates on the Guardians, whose crimes will disrupt the con- 
stitution and make punishment unavailable and unavailing. If it is true of this 
vohre(a that ‘its government is the result of its nature’ (op. cit., p. 204), it is 
conversely true that its nature is the result of the mabela prescribed by vópor 
which are irrevocable (424b-d). 
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State is that of Sparta, eèvopía (Tim., 23c 6, 24d 4), and it is 
Socrates’ vóvpor which are taken over as the basis of that épiorn 
mds (e.g. Tim., 23e 5). But this whole doctrine of sovereign and 
immutable laws, asserted in the Republic and inherited by the 
Timaeus and its sequel, is denounced in the Politicus. No 7éxvq 
(such as statesmanship) can lay down a permanent and universal 
rule (294b). The scientific ruler will be independent of legislation 
(294a-301a passim), and if for convenience he enacts laws, he is 
liable to discover that those which were the best possible in past 
circumstances need to be changed (295b-296a). Only inferior 
constitutions require laws binding on all members of the State, 
and such laws must be written records of what is at some time 
prescribed for the best State (297c-). 

The conclusion is in sight that the Timaeus, since it adopts with- 
out comment these superseded theories, was written before the 
Politicus; but there are two more steps required to reach it. And 
in countering the first objection we shall find independent sup- 
port for our view. 

2. It has been argued that the propositions quoted from the 
Politicus do not apply at all to human statecraft. On this inter- 
pretation, what the myth in that dialogue teaches is that the 
ruler with knowledge and independent of the laws is not a human 
possibility or matter for ‘serious political theory’;! so in the latter 
sphere, for all that Plato says, the Republic-Critias constitution 
may still rank first. But this is demonstrably a misreading of the 
Politicus? where the argument moves as follows. The initial 
definition of the statesman as a kind of shepherd of men is pro- 
nounced unsatisfactory; it is inferred that by mistake some other 
ofa BaciAckdv has been defined. The mistake is illustrated by the 
myth, which brings to light these objections: (a) The BactAcds 
kal modruxds of the present time-cycle (viz. the historical as 
opposed to the ideal) must be distinguished from the Qetos 
vopeús of the other cycle: only the divine shepherd is worthy 
of the original definition, but he is ‘higher than a king’ (274e 
10-275a 2, 275b 4-c 1). And (b) the earlier descriptions of the 
statesman as ruling the whole State must be clarified and amended 


1 Taylor, Plato, p. 397. 

2 Probably under the influence of Laws, 7132-7142, on which see below, 
p. 336, n. 1. For another refutation of Taylor’s interpretation see J. B. Skemp, 
Plato’s Statesman, (London, 1952), 52. 
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(2758 2-5): The objections are respectively met by (a) replacing 
poy by méta in the definition and (b) analysing the human 
ruler’s é7yséAeta to distinguish it from other functions in the 
State. The conclusion at once follows that the true statesman 
independent of laws who subsequently appears in the dialogue 
is an åvùp perà dpovijoews Bactxds (294a 8): unlike the divine 
shepherd of the myth, he is a human possibility. 

Campbell saw Pythagoreanism in the political theories which 
are contrasted, under the guise of the divine shepherd, with 
Plato’s own current doctrine. But his evidence is late, and we can 
come nearer home. When Socrates wishes to see his morela 
illustrated in the lives and actions of PAdcodor Kal modurixot 
dv8pes (Tim., 19e 5-6), Critias without qualms establishes it 
under the guidance of ‘divine shepherds’ (Crit, 109b 6-c). 
Then (a) if the Politicus follows and corrects the Critias, it can be 
read as arguing that the very appropriateness of the Republic’s 
institutions to a Golden Age should have removed them from a 
study of moùrixol dvdpes. And Critias’ introduction of the gods 
and their instrument 7ret8c) (109c 3) has merely the purpose it seems 
to have—that of avoiding the difficulties (already envisaged in 
Rep., 5ood-so1a, 540d-541a) of establishing by authority a State 
based on consent. 

But (b) if the Critias follows the Politicus, there can be only one 
inference from Critias’ reference to divine shepherds. His whole 
discourse must then be devoted to illustrating the negative thesis 
that the institutions taken over from the Republic are not a matter of 
human political theory at all (and this not in the sense that they are 
a mapdðevypa èv odpar®, as the ideal human State may be, but that 
they are a radically inappropriate model for men), No one, I 
imagine, would defend this paradox. But two other points make 


1 The possibility is not cancelled by the concession that men do not credit 
it and that at present no such natural autocrat is to be found (z01c~e), At this 
point Professor Grube’s analysis breaks down (Plato's Thought, chap. vii). 
Against Barker he rightly points out that the Republic never supposes, what 
the Politicus affirms, that ‘the best laws, even those enacted by the philo- 
sopher-king himself, are inevitably imperfect’ und that law is a Se¥repos mods 
(Pol., 300c 2), But he thinks that now the philosopher-king has risen ‘so high 
[sc. above law] as to join the gods’ (p. 281), and is consequently puzzled that 
the final definition of statecraft seems to imply the philosopher's knowledge 
all over again’ (p. 284). 
* Politicus, intro., xxi-xxvi. 
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it intolerable. First, it makes Critias’ promise to talk of @ynra xat 
dvOpdémwa (107d 7-8, taking up Socrates’ request) a pointless 
fraud. Next, Critias takes the distribution of the earth among 
various gods as the setting for his 7oAvreta (109b 1-2); and the 
Politicus not only relegates this setting to the ideal time-cycle 
but denies that under these conditions there would be any 
moduretar at all (271d 4-6, 271€ 8). 

3. This weakens in advance a last objection, but it deserves 
independent discussion. It could be said that in the Laws Plato 
reverts to political theories having a closer affinity with the 
Republic, and hence that the Timaeus and Critias may equally 
have been written after the reversion. Now it is easily shown that 
the Laws as a whole embodies no such reversion, and that its 
inconsistency on a cardinal issue reflects the changes in political 
theory sketched above. 

In Laws IV (715c) it is laid down categorically that the ruler 
must be rots rebeîor vópois edreBéoraros: here the continuity 
with the Republic is still direct and unbroken by the argument of 
the Politicus. (Contrast, for example, the assertion in 715d, ‘that 
no State can hope for salvation unless the law is ŝearórys rôv 
dpydvrwv, of 8 dpyovres Soddot rod vópov, with Pol., 294a: Tò 
dptarov où ros vopous early layvew ddd’ dvbpa Tov perà ppovrjaews 
Baouduxdv.) Curators of the law must also be legislators in order 
to fill any lacunae, but they must remain vopodiAaxes (7702 6, 
cf. Rep., 458c 2-4): no question here, as in the Politicus, of 
inevitable revision and repeal.! But in Book IX (875c-d) there is 
the first clear echo of the Po/iticus argument in the present se- 
quence of the Laws.* There it is suddenly conceded that rafts Kai 
vópos are second-best and that émorijun and vods should not be 
subject to them; but that, since the latter commodities are found 
oùõapoô oddapds aX’ Ñ xarà Bpax¥, the inadequacies of legislation 
must be tolerated. Note that previously the ‘best state’, without 


1 Taylor seems to be right in saying that ‘we are apparently to think of the 
authorities of [Plato’s] “city” as needing less than a generation for the 
experience which would justify them in declaring their institutions definitely 
inviolable’ (The Laws of Plato, (London, 1939), xxxii). 

2 There is perhaps another in 12. 945b-948b where certain political abuses 
described in Pol., 298e-299a are eliminated by arrangements for the election 
and scrutiny of magistrates. In 6. 773a-c the marriage of complementary 
characters recommended in Pol., 310a-311 is independently defended, On 
4. 713a-714a see 336, n. 1 infra. 
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reservation, has been that whose laws are fixed and supreme: 
e.g. in 5. 739a-€ the mpóry mds (as contrasted with the second 
best, which is shown in more detail) is that whose laws prescribe 
a thoroughgoing communism; this is at once the dpiorn modreia 
and the véjot dporot, and Plato calls it the mapdõðerypa modretas 
(cf. Rep., 472d, 592b). Moreover, such legislation is the direct 
result of power in the hands of a man possessing 7ò ¢povetv xal 
cwdpovety (711¢-712a), whereas in the Politicus (294a) it is in- 
dependence of such permanent and universal véyor that marks the 
avpp perà Ppovycews Baoxds, On the other hand, the sole differ- 
ence of view between the passage in Laws IX and the Politicus 
seems to be that, whereas the Po/iticus suggests that a ruler with 
knowledge may well be found (e.g. 293a 2-4, 297b 5-c 2), the 
Laws implies that the search has been and will probably continue 
to be a failure. 

Thus what enters the Laws as a mapáðerypa moùreias becomes 
before the end a Sedrepos mods. And if Book IX imports an internal 
change of theory which reflects the emergence of new arguments 
in the Politicus, either of two explanations may be given. It may 
be that the Laws as a whole is Plato’s latest work and that in it he 
designed to modify and reconcile political theories which he 
had advanced at different times. In that case the material is present 
but (what is evident on other counts too) the work is unfinished. 
The Timaeus and Critias show no signs of this late intention. On 
the other hand, it is arguable that the writing of the Laws was 
concurrent with that of the various late dialogues! and that Plato 


1 Suggested by Taylor, Diès, Field, and Ross, inter alios. There is no direct 
evidence that any part of the Laws was written after every other dialogue. 
The work certainly followed the Republic (Aristotle, Pol., 1264b 28). But 
Diogenes’ remark that it was left on the wax does not certify even that it 
occupied Plato to his death, much less that nothing else was written at the 
same time. (Who would argue that the works which Descartes or Leibniz left 
in manuscript must have been their last?) The connection of the mpoo/jua 
with Plato's work at Syracuse (Ep. III, 316a) does not show that the technique 
first suggested itself to him there or in the year 360 (Taylor, Plato, 464-5 ; cf. 
Burnet, Greek Philosophy (London, 1932), 301. But note that in the Tim. (29d 
5) the contrast between mpoofov and vópos has the musical connotation 
found in the Rep. (531d 8), not the later legal sense), Taylor arbitrarily and 
inconsistently assumes a ‘block’ Laws in arguing that, if Laws IV. 711a-b 
(describing as if from personal knowledge the powers of a tyrant, which the 
wise legislator may hope to harness) should be dated after Plato’s last return 
from Syracuse, ‘the work must therefore belong to a date later than 360° 
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transferred arguments from them to the Laws without returning 
to make the necessary revision of earlier passages in the work.! 
But however the chronology of the Laws is decided, our point is 
made that the dialogue embodies no consistent reversion to the 
political theories of the Republic and that, on the other hand, we 
shall go astray if we deny the direct continuity with the Republic 
which is stressed in the Timaeus and Critias. These three dialogues 
know nothing of the hope (whether inspired by Dion or Diony- 
sius or a new analysis of réyvm) that a State may be saved by the 
supremacy not of immutable laws but of an dvp dpdvipos above 
the law. 


CONCLUSION 


I hope I have proved that in metaphysics and cosmology, in 
logic and politics, the Timaeus and Critias belong to the middle 
dialogues and ignore salient arguments and theories developed 
in (or in the case of Eudoxus’ hypothesis, concurrently with) 
the later ‘critical’ group. No one doubts, I suppose, that the 
Timaeus represents the culmination of a period of growing con- 
fidence, a time in which Plato came to think himself ready to 
expound an ambitious system of speculations. The misfortune 
is that this crowning work has been tacked on to the latest dia- 
logues, with which it disagrees largely in interests, methods, and 
conclusions. Its place is at the end of the Republic group (allowing 
a sufficient interval of time for Plato to have developed and co- 
ordinated the contributory theories). Just as the tripartite soul 

1 This would more easily explain the form of a myth in Laws IV. 713a-7142 
which bears a superficial similarity to that in the Po/iticus. The moral wrongly 
imported by Taylor into the Politicus (namely that the ideal ruler independent 
of laws is not an historical possibility) is in fact the moral of the allegory in the 
Laws, which can be regarded as a briefer and less sophisticated version 
corrected, in the light of later political theories, by the Politicus. For whereas 
in Laws IV the ‘divine shepherd’ and the supremacy of law are presented as a 
simple disjunction (713e-714a) and law is itself the &avopù vod (714a 2), the 
Politicus insists on the fsertinm quid, the independent ruler with vods and 
$pórņais. And in the Laws this possibility does not seem to be entertained 
before Book IX. 


(Laws, intro., xii), In any case (a) the optimism of the passage hardly accords 
with Taylor’s dating and (b) the personal experience (of a tyrant’s power to 
shape a State for good or evil) could clearly have been gained earlier. 
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is taken over and given a physiological basis in the Timaeus 
(44d, 69¢-72d), so the dvadoyia of the Divided Line is repeated 
and made a basis of the metaphysics (28a, 29c), the mapaĝeíypara 
are put to the service of the Snyuwoupyds, the astronomy of the 
Myth of Er is developed and refined, and a quasi-historical 
illustration of the Republic’s political doctrines is undertaken. 
(So, too, with details: the Republic’s proof of the uniqueness of 
any Form is given a second hearing.) And this provides us with 
more cogent reasons than those usually given for the abandoning 
of the Critias and the non-appearance of its sequel (supposing a 
sequel is promised in (Critias, 108a-c). Doubtless, if a third member 
of the group was planned, much of the material for it may now 
be found in the Laws. But we need not suppose that Plato— 
after repeatedly insisting on his practice of selecting from the 
available subject-matter (e.g. Tim., 89d 7-e 3, goe 3-6)—was 
merely bewildered into shelving his project by the abundance of 
this material.1 We can suggest now that some or all of the changes 
of theory outlined in this paper induced him to turn aside and 
make the fresh start recorded in the Parmenides and Theaetetus. 

The ordering of the Timaeus and Phaedrus, whose affinities so 
far outweigh their discrepancies, cannot be determined by argu- 
ments of the sort that I have tried to find. There are, however, 
some pointers. For instance, it seems that an apologia for the 
abandoning of the Critias may be found in the Phaedrus, with its 
novel denial of BeBaérns to any written work and its condem- 
nation of the man who ‘has nothing more valuable than his own 
past writings and compositions which he has spent time turning 
and twisting, welding and censoring’ (278d 8-e 1). There is no 
hint of this revulsion in what the Timaeus and Critias have to say 
about types of Adyor (29b-d, 107a-e); and if the Timaeus group 
was abandoned through dissatisfaction with some now veteran 
theories, the refusal to waste time ‘welding and censoring’ gains 
point after the abandonment but sounds oddly if it comes between 
the Republic and its avowed successor. 

Again, there is Plato’s apparent inconsistency on the nature 
of discarnate soul. The Timaeus, as from our argument we shall 
expect, combines the tripartite psychology of the Republic with 
the immortality of voids taught in the Phaedo (cf. Rep., 611b 


A pr Cornford’s development of Raeder’s suggestion, Plato's Cosmology, 
P. 6-8, 
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9-612a 6): it excludes passions and appetites from the dpy7) yvxñĝs 
d8dvaros. But this is seemingly contradicted in the Phaedrus 
(246a ff.) and the Laws (897a). However, we avoid the conclusion 
that Plato ‘wavered to the end’ between these alternatives! 
if we set the Phaedrus after the Timaeus (and the resulting account 
of Plato’s final views seems to be confirmed if Jaeger and Nuyens 
are right, as against Themistius, in denying that in the Exndemus 
Aristotle confined immortality to voôs). Within the same field 
there are other pointers. Those who accept Aristotle’s literal 
exposition of the ‘creation’ in the Timaeus can of course argue 
that the doctrines of that dialogue exclude the definition of yuy7 
as atré kwodv and so dyévnrov (Phdr., 245c-d). But if we follow 
Xenocrates here, doubts remain. It is not merely that no mention of 
the definition occurs in the Timaeus (for what is sometimes taken 
for an oblique reference to it in 46d-e may well contain only its 
raw material). It is rather that, firstly, when Plato does mention 
self-motion, he denies it to plants in the same breath as he ascribes 
to them vy} (77b-c: contrast, for example, Phdr., 245€ 4-6); 
that is, he seems to use xivnots ú$’ éavroô in an everyday sense 
innocent of any special doctrine. And, secondly, it does not seem 
that any attempt to reconcile the disorderly motions in the 
Timaeus with the doctrine that pvyý is the dpy7) Kujoews has yet 
won general credit. But these hints do not add up to a reasonable 
certainty. In particular, they are weaker than arguments of the 
type I have so far tried to find because they do not exhibit a 
precise error or inadequacy correlated with a subsequent precise 
correction. 

On the other hand, I trust the earlier arguments may arouse 
enough faith to remove one mountain and deliver our interpre- 
tation of the critical dialogues from the shadow of the Timaeus. 
It is time, I am sure, to be quit of such ancestral puzzles as that of 
inserting the Paradigms into the more sophisticated metaphysic 
of the Philebus, and to leave the profoundly important late dia- 
Jogues to their own devices. 


1 Hackforth, Plato's Phaedrus, p. 75- 
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(1957) 


H. F. Cherniss 


FOR a long time now most Platonic scholars have agreed that the 
Timaeus and its sequel, the unfinished Critias, belong to the last 
group of Plato’s writings, that except for the Laws and possibly 
the Philebus they are in fact the latest of his works. Some three 
years ago, however, an English scholar, Mr. G. E. L. Owen, 
published an article in which he professed to undermine this 
currently prevailing opinion and to prove that the Timaeus and 
Critias were designed by Plato as ‘the crowning work of the 
Republic group’ and were composed before the group of so-called 
‘critical dialogues’, the Parmenides, Theaetetus, Sophist, and Politicus, 
before the Cratylus (which he thinks also belongs to this group), 
long before the Philebus (on the relative lateness of which he holds 
to the current orthodoxy), and even before the Phaedrus (which 
he would place somewhere between the Timaeus and ‘the critical 
group’).* There is little or nothing under the sun that is entirely 


1 This is the text of a lecture which was delivered at Harvard University 
in April of 1956, Except for the footnotes here added and one or two changes 
in the phrasing it is here printed exactly as it was delivered, In this form it is 
part of a more detailed study of the subject which the author is preparing for 
publication; but, taken together with the articles mentioned in the notes and 
one dealing with Tim., 38a 8-b 5 now published in the volume of J.H.S, 
(LXXVII [1957], Part I) dedicated to Sir David Ross, it covers what the 


author believes to be all the major arguments that prompted the investiga- 
ion, 


*G. E. L. Owen, ‘The Place of the Timaeus in Plato’s Dialogues’, Class. 


f., N.S. III (1953), pp. 79-95, sce above, Ch. XVI. Hereafter referred to 
as simply ‘Owen’, 
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new in Platonic scholarship. The opinion that the Timaeus is 
one of Plato’s latest works is much older than the arguments 
that established the modern orthodoxy in this matter—it is in 
fact at least as old as Plutarch;! and Mr. Owen’s arguments 
against it also are not so novel as he appears to have believed.? 
Whereas such arguments had hitherto attracted little attention, 
however, there are clear indications that now, especially in England 
and among younger scholars, the case as presented by Mr. 
Owen is coming to be more and more widely accepted as estab- 
lished. This would be reason enough, it seems to me, to subject 
it as soon as possible to the test of an exhaustive and critical 


examination. 

Such an examination (with all the details of which I shall not 
try your forbearance) shows, I believe, that Mr. Owen’s argu- 
ments do not have the cogency claimed for them and do not 
support the conclusion to which he thinks they inevitably lead. 
It does not, of course, give positive and ineluctable proof that 
the Timaeus and Critias are the latest of Plato’s writings except 
for the Laws or the Laws and the Philebus. The evidence at our 


1 Plutarch, Solon, chap. 32: Plato’s work on the Critias was cut short by 
death. This may be only an inference drawn from the unfinished state of the 
dialogue, but it implies that Plutarch too supposed the Timaeus to be one of 
Plato’s last writings. 

2 Cf, for example F, Tocco (Studi Italiani di Filologia Classica, Ul [1894], pp» 
391-469) who, like Owen, contended that the Parmenides, Theaetetus, Sopbist, 
Politicus, and Philebus must all be later than the Timaeus. O. Apelt held that the 
Timaeus must have been written before the Sophist but at the beginning of 
Plato’s latest period, long after the Parmenides (cf. Platons Dialoge Timaios und 
Kritias [1919], p. 20; Platonische Aufsätze [1912], p. 268, note 1 [first published 
in 1895], etc.). Even earlier D. Peipers (Ontologia Platonica [1883]) had placed 
the Timaeus and Critias immediately after the Republic and before the Eut 
demus and Cratylus as well as before the ‘critical group’; Teichmüller in his 
writings from 1881 to 1884 placed the Timaeus before the Philebus, Parmenides, 
Sophist, Politicus, Laws (in that chronological order); and Susemihl (Woch. fiir 
klass. Philologie, 1 [1884], cols. 513-24; cf. his Neue plat. Forschungen [1898]) 
contended that after the Republic the chronological order of composition was 
Timaeus, Critias, Sophist, Politicus, Parmenides, Philebus, Laws—in which the 
special interest lies in the place assigned to the Parmenides after all the works 
except the Philebus and Laws and in the placing of both the Cratylus and the 
Theactetus before the Symposium, Phaedo, Republic, and Timaeus. Cf. M. Schanz, 


Hermes, XXI (1886), pp. 439-59 (especially pp. 446 and 454-5). 
3 Cf, e.g. John Gould, The Development of Plato's Ethics (1955), p. 202, note 
3; D. W. Hamlyn, Phil. Quart., V (1955), p- 290, note 3. 
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disposal does not suffice for a rigorous demonstration of any 

ch exact relative chronology. It does, however, in my opinion 
suffice to show 1) that they belong to the latest group of dialogues 
and so are later than the Theaetetus and the Parmenides, 2) that 
they ay be and probably are later than the Sophist and the Politi- 
nd 3) that, even if they were in fact written before the 
¢ and Pol Mr. Owen’s arguments do not prove the 
‘act nor would the fact make the difference that he thinks it does 
to the correct interpretation of Plato’s thought. 

The generally accepted opinion concerning the relative chron- 
ology of the Timaeus seemed to have been confirmed beyond 
reasonable doubt by the results of stylometric studies. Owen 
attacks the assumptions and procedure of those who have applied 
this method to the study of Plato’s writings; and, rejecting its 
results, he appeals instead to a study of the clausulae in the late 
dialogues by L. Billig, who concluded that the rhythms occurring 
at the end of sentences in the Timaeus prove this work to have been 
composed earlier than the Po/iticus and what he calls ‘the digres- 
sion’ in the Sophist.1 Many of Owen’s criticisms of the stylo- 
e well founded, and have often been made before. 
The more sober practitioners of the method have themselves 
ticised the shortcomings of the pioneer, Campbell, and the 
essive claims of Lutoslawski and 
of von Arnim in his later work in this field 

The criterion upon which Owen relies is open to equally 
severe criticism, however. Not to mention the more general 
diff ies that have been raised with regard to the determination 
of prose-rhythm,$ Billig’s procedure, which Owen adopts, based 

it is upon the assumption that the final syllable is indifferent, 
goes counter to Aristotle’s statement concerning clausulae and 
to the evidence of Plato’s 


metrists 


cr 


mechanical procedure and ex 


e own usage;f and this by itself justifies 
the scepticism concerning Billig’s statistics and his inferences 
from them which had been expressed more than twenty years 


before a 7 $ RTH 
cfore they were resuscitated by Owen. Moreover, Billig’s 


Jo urn. of Philol., XXXV (1920), pp. 225-56. 
E.g. H Platons Philosophische Entwickelung (1905), pp. 33-443 
ns Jabresbericht, CLXXXVII (1921), pp. 130-4 and 170-83, 
£. e.g. G. Ammon, Philol. Woch., XL (1920), cols. 242 and 248-9. 
1409a 9-21; A. W. DeGroot, A Handbook of Antique 
pp. 62-4, 191, 221. 

Platon, 1I (1930), p. 672, note 1. 
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statistics in themselves prove that his method is not a safe guide 
to the relative chronology of the writings. They profess to show 
that the clausulae of Sophist, 236c-260a are approximately those of 
the Politicus, while the clausulae of the parts of the Sophist that 
precede and follow this section are akin to those of the Timaeus. 
From this Billig inferred that Sophist, 236c-260a was written much 
later than the rest of the dialogue and was then inserted into that 
earlier work. But, in the first place, Plato himself clearly indicates 
that this so-called ‘digression’ ends not at 260a, as Billig’s statistics 
require it to do, but four Stephanus pages later at 264b,” and the 
references in the Politicus? to this same ‘digression’ prove that it 
was from the first an integral part of the Saphist. In the second 
place, by Billig’s criterion we could as easily prove that the myth 
of the Politicus must have been composed much earlier than the 
rest of that work, for the incidence of the supposedly late clausulae 
in this myth is exceeded by their incidence in the rest of this dia- 
logue by a larger proportion than that which is taken to prove 
the bulk of the Sophist to be earlier than its ‘digression’ and scarcely 
exceeds their incidence in this so-called ‘early’ bulk of the Sophist 
itself.3 Furthermore, anyone who does accept Billig’s statistics 
as proof that the Timaeus is earlier than the digression of the 
Sophist should in consistency assert that the Parmenides in turn 
is earlier than the Timaeus, since the incidence of these clausulae 
in the former, whether the whole of the dialogue or only the first 
part is considered, is appreciably lower than it is in the Timaeus ^ 


1 CF. Soph., 264c 1 f., 264d 3 fi; and H. Bonitz, Platonische Studien? (1886), 
pp. 178-9. 

2 Pol., 284b-c, 286b-c. 

3 According to Billig (p. 241) the clausulae supposedly favoured in the 
late style constitute 48-8 per cent. in the rest of the Sophist as against 65-8 per 
cent, in the digression, a difference of 17 per cent. In the Politicus as a whole 
he calculates them at 707 per cent.; but in the myth (268d 8-274 4) I find 
that they constitute scarcely 52 per cent., more than 18 per cent. below his 
average for the whole dialogue, 13-8 per cent. below his figure for the 
digression of the Sophist, and only 3:2 per cent. above that for the bulk of the 
Sopbist excluding the digression. 

4 Billig does not consider the Parmenides at all; but according to Owen 
(P: 315, note 2) the rhythms dominant from the digression of the Sophist on- 
wards total 381 per cent. in the first part of the Parmenides (my own count 
gives 37-5 per cent. for Parmenides 126a-137¢ 3) against Billig’s 45-6 per cent. 
for the Timaeus. For the whole of the Parmenides Kaluscha’s figures would 
yield a little less than 37 per cent. (Wiener Studien, XXVI [1904], p. 196)- 
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To admit this, however, would cancel the significance that Owen 
sees in his revised chronology. 

Billig is not the only scholar who has attempted to determine 
the relative chronology of Plato’s works by means of a statistical 
study of prose-rhythm. Besides Kaluscha,! to whose earlier article 
both Billig and Owen refer, there are the elaborate studies of 
A. W. De Groot,? whose work is not mentioned by Owen. His 
analysis and his statistics differ from those of Billig in several 
significant ways; and, if his percentages of the clausulae favoured 
and avoided are accepted as a chronological criterion, the 
Timaeus is definitely later than the Parmenides, almost as certainly 
later than the Sophist, and possibly later than the Politicus. Accord- 
ing to this criterion, moreover, the Critias, of which Billig takes 
no account and for which De Groot gives separate percentages, 
would be the last of all Plato’s compositions excepting just pos- 
sibly Books III, V, and VI of the Laws. If the Critias was written 
immediately after the Timaeus, however, as Owen assumes it was,? 
it should for the purpose of such calculations be treated along with 
the Timaeus as a single statistical unit; and this unit, Timaeus- 
Critias, would according to De Groot’s statistics be still more 
certainly later than the Sophist and the Politicus, not to mention 
the Parmenides, although earlier than the Philebus and the Laws. 

If, then, the stylometric methods that Owen rejects have failed 
to prove positively that the Timaeus is later than the Sophist and 
Politicus, the statistical analysis of prose-rhythm to which he 
appeals has so far provided no cogent reason for believing that 


1W. Kaluscha, Wiener Studien, XXVI (1904), pp. 191-204. His work is 
criticised by De Groot, Handbook (sce note 2 infra), pp. 68-9, 123, 149. 

2 A Handbook of Antique Prose-Rhythm (Groningen, 1918) and Der antike 
Prosarhythmus 1 (Groningen, 1921). 

3 Owen, p. 318. This is the prevailing opinion, and it is strongly sup- 
ported by Tim., 27a-b and Crit., 106a-b (cf. P. Friedländer, P/aton, II, p. 602 
and L. Stefanini, Platone, II, p. 225, n. 1); but not even this obvious con- 
nection has gone unchallenged: cf. Wilamowitz, Paton, I (1920), p. 592 and 
Il (1919), pp. 256-7; T. G. Rosenmeyer, H.S.C.P., LX (1951), p. 3035 F. 
Kluge, De Platonis Critia (1910), pp. 261-3. 


Kaluscha did in fact conclude (pp. 202-4) that, while the Timaeus and Critjas 
antedate the Sophist, Politicus, and Philebus, the Phaedrus, Theaetetus, and Par- 
rad belong to an earlier period in which Plato took little heed of terminal 
rhythm, 
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the Timaeus antedates those dialogues and has not even suggested 
that it was composed before the Parmenides. 

There is one stylistic characteristic which, while it does not 
help to determine the relative chronology of the Timaeus, Sophist, 
Politicus, and Philebus, leads to the inescapable conclusion that all 
these works were written after the Parmenides. This is the inci- 
dence of hiatus, which divides all Plato’s writings into two distinct 
groups: in one, consisting of the great majority, hiatus occurs on 
an average ranging from 23-90 times per page of the Didot 
edition in the Phaedrus to 45-97 times per page in the Lysis; in 
the other, comprising only the Laws, Philebus, Timaeus, Critias, 
Sophist, and Politicus, the average ranges from 6-71 times per page 
in Laws V (5-85 in the Laws taken as a whole) to 0-44 per page in 
the Politicus.) The variations from dialogue to dialogue within 
either one of these groups has no absolute chronological signi- 
ficance; but the difference between the lowest average in the first 
group and the highest in the second is so great that it must reflect 
a purposeful change of style on Plato’s part and a change made 
without any gradual or tentative transition. It is perfectly clear 
that he made a consistent attempt to avoid hiatus in none of the 
dialogues of the first group and in a// those of the second. So 
much has been admitted almost universally ever since Janell’s 
statistics brought conclusive support to the aperçu of Blass, as it 
has also been admitted that the second group, which includes the 
Laws, must be later than the first, in which hiatus is not avoided.* 

Owen contends, however, as he must, that this is not a reliable 
criterion for determining the chronological relation of the Tim- 
aeus to the Theaetetus or the Parmenides. His arguments ate tw 


1 Cf. W., Janell, Jabrbiicber für classische Philologie, Supplementband XXVI 
(1901), pp. 265-336. For the average in the Laws taken as a whole cf. C. 
Barwick, De Platonis Phaedri Temporibus (1913), p. 51. If the pages of formal 
legislation are discounted, the average for the whole of the Laws is only 470 
per page (Janell, op. cit., p. 306). 

2 Among scholars who had maintained a sceptical reserve with regard to 
the claims of stylometry see on the criterion of hiatus O. Apelt (Pdilol. Woch 
XXII [1902], cols, 321-3), B. L. Gildersleeve (Amer. Journ. Philol., XXIL 
[1901], pp. 348-9), M. Pohlenz (Aus Platos Werdezeit [1913], p- 356), and 
Cornford, Hackforth, and Skemp cited by Owen, p. 315, note 6. Among others 
cf. especially H. Raeder (Platons Philosophische Entwickelung (1905), pp- 41-3), 
C. Ritter (Platon, 1 [1910], p. 238), J. Chevalier (La Notion du Nécessaire chez, 
Aristote [1915], pp. 220-1), M. Wundt (Zeitschrift für Philosophische Forschung, 


IV [1949], pp- 32-4). 
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first, that ‘nearly all stylometrists’ consider the Phaedrus to be 
earlier than the Theactetus and the Parmenides although it displays 
as they do not ‘a striking rarity of hiatus’; and, second, that the 
Timaeus is ‘a “conscious tour de force of style” where the carelessness 
of conversation has no place’. The latter point presumably implies 
that Plato at any time during his life would have avoided hiatus 
in writing the Timaeus. But the Symposium and the Menexenus are 
equally fours de force of style, and in neither of them is hiatus avoi- 
ded. The avoidance of it in the Timaeus (1-17 per page) cannot be 
explained by the subject-matter or the tone of the work; and that 
it was not just an isolated stylistic experiment which Plato then 
abandoned only to adopt again for good after a considerable 
interval is proved by his rigorous adherence to it in the immediate 
sequel, the Critias (0:80 per page). The first of Owen’s arguments 
is an ignoratio elenchi. No one supposes that the dialogues composed 
without regard to avoidance of hiatus were written in the strict 
order of the diminishing frequency of the phenomenon; where 
there is no such concern, the fluctuations of frequency would be 
the accidental results of other factors and so would not themselves 
be indicative of any chronological sequence. It is perfectly con- 
sistent, therefore, to contend on the basis of other criteria that the 
Phaedrus, in which hiatus appears on an average of 23-90 times per 
page, antedates other dialogues in which it appears more fre- 
quently and at the same time to hold that the great difference in 
respect of this stylistic characteristic between the first group and 
the second implies the chronological priority of a// the former 
to any of the latter. Only by refraining from comparison with this 
second group can Owen say with any show of plausibility that 
there is a ‘striking rarity of hiatus’ in the Phaedrus.1 The incidence 
in this dialogue (23-90 per page) is, to be sure, lower than in any 
other work of the first group and only a little more than half 
as frequent as it is in the Parmenides (44-10 per page); but it is 
very little lower than in the Menexenus (28-19 per page), where its 
frequency struck Cicero as worthy of special remark,? and the 
relatively less frequent occurrence of hiatus in these two works 

* Owen borrowed the phrase from Blass (Astische Beredsamkeit, 11%, p. 458), 
who applied it specifically to the dialogic parts of the Phaedrus in comparison 
with the Symposium and the Republic but who proceeded immediately to stress 
the far greater avoidance of hiatus in the second group, a qualification 


concerning which Owen maintains a discreet silence. 
* Cicero, Orator, xliv, 151, 
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has been convincingly explained as the incidental by-product of 
other stylistic characteristics which they share.* What is significant, 
however, is the great gap between the Phaedrus and all the works 
of the second group. In the Lysis, where the incidence of hiatus 
is highest, its frequency is less than twice what it is in the Phaedrus, 
whereas in the Phaedrus it is more than four times what it is in the 
Laws as a whole and more than twenty times what it is in the 
Timaeus; and, taken absolutely, the difference between the inci- 
dence in the Phaedrus and that in any work of the second group is 
far greater than the difference between that in the Phaedrus and 
that in the Symposium, the Republic, the Theaetetus, or the Cratylus. 
It is clear that the Phaedrus, like the Menexenus, belongs to the first 
group, not the second, Its relatively low frequency of hiatus, which 
is not remotely an approximation to the Isocratean canon, does 
not even justify its assignment to a special position chronologically 
intermediate between the two groups and certainly is no argument 
against the validity of the inference that the difference in the 
incidence of hiatus between the first group of works and the 
second marks a chronological division between the two. So the 
Parmenides, the Theaetetus, the Cratylus, and the Phaedrus too, 
whatever their true chronological position in the first group may 
be, cannot be moved below that line of division but must all 
have been composed before any of the works in the second;* 
and the Timaeus and Critias, whether earlier or later than the 
Sophist, the Politicus, or the Philebus, cannot be moved back from 
the second group, in which these dialogues fall, and so must have 
been written after the Cratylus, Phaedrus, Theaetetus, and Parm- 
enides. 

1 Cf, M. Pohlenz (Aus Platos Werdezeit, p. 356); A. W. De Groot (Handbook, 
Pp. 75-82); and C. Barwick (De Platonis Phaedri Temporibus, pp. 65-6), who 
shows that the relatively lower frequency of hiatus in the Phaedrus is not to be 
explained as the result of a later revision by Plato, the expedient adopted from 
Blass by Janell (op. cit., pp. 307-8) and most recently proposed again as a 
possibility by M. Wundt (op. cit., pp. 54-5). 

2 The Phaedrus cannot, then, be placed among the latest works of the 
second group, where some scholars have recently sought to place it, e.g. E. 
Hoffmann (Platon [1950], pp- 142 and 144), O. Regenbogen (Miscellanea 
‘Academica Berolinensia, Il, 1 [1950], pp. 198-219), D. J. Allan (Philosophy, 
XXVIII [1953], p. 365), G. J. De Vries (Mnemosyne, 4 Ser. VI [1953], pp. 40- 
1). L. Robin, who in 1908 proposed such a late position for it, afterwards 
withdrew this suggestion (cf. Cherniss, Aristotle's Criticism of Plato and the 
Academy, 1, p. 426, note 360). 
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The eagerness to discover such neutral or objective criteria 
for determining the relative chronology of Plato’s writings, which 
has induced so many scholars to perform the painstaking and 
tedious labour of counting particles, syllabic quantities, and 
occurrence of hiatus in all the Platonic corpus, was prompted 
not by disinterested curiosity in the variations of his style or in 
the details of his literary biography as such but by the desire to 
identify the definitive form of his philosophy and to explain as 
earlier doctrine—subsequently developed, altered, or abandoned 
—whatever in his other writings might appear to be at variance 
with this. Such is also the reason for Owen’s concern with the 
relative chronology of the Timaeus. The orthodox opinion of this 
chronology is responsible, he believes, for what he calls the para- 
doxes in the interpretation of Plato’s ultimate philosophy, 
paradoxes which he maintains can be resolved simply by revising 
this opinion. By proving that the Timaeus antedates the Parmenides 
he hopes, as he to ‘deliver our interpretation of the critical 
dialogues from the shadow of the Timaeus’, that is from ‘the 
Paradigms’. This ‘shadow’ cast by the doctrine of ideas he thinks 
must be dispelled ‘from the more sophisticated metaphysics of the 
Philebus’ in order that we may ‘leave the profoundly important 
late dialogues to their own devices’. 

These phrases of Owen’s have their own interest for anyone 
who has followed the fascinating and perplexing history of Platonic 
interpretation, which has been so largely a series of insistently 
charitable efforts on the part of western philosophers and their 
acolytes, each to baptize Plato in his particular faith—having 
shriven him first, of course, by interpreting the heresies out of 
his works. Now, the Analysts of Oxford have succeeded to their 
own satisfaction in reading the dialogues that they call ‘critical’ 
as primitive essays in their own philosophical method. The author 
of these works, they feel, they could adopt as their worthy pre- 
cursor, if only he could be absolved of the embarrassing doctrine 
of ideas that he elaborated in all its metaphysical and epistemolo- 
gical absurdity in the Phaedo, the Symposium, the Republic, and the 
Phaedrus. And can he not be shown to have absolved himself of 
this error? Through the mouth of Parmenides, in the first part 
of the dialogue named for him, Plato himself presented a whole 
list of crushing objections to this same doctrine of ideas and 

1 Owen, p. 338 (sub fin.). 
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represented its champion, Socrates, as incapable of rebutting 
any of them. He must, then, obviously have abandoned the doc- 
trine, which he causes to be thus criticised; and, at least in the 
form in which he previously held it, it must be absent from the 
critical dialogues, for these are admittedly later than the Parmenides. 
So in 1939 Professor Ryle could assure the readers of Mind that: 
‘It has long been recognised that in the whole period which in- 
cludes the writing of the Theaetetus, the Sophist, the Politicus, 
and the Philebus, Plato’s thinking is not entirely, if at all, governed 
by the premisses of the Theory of Forms. He attends to the theory 
on occasions but he does so in a dispassionate and critical way.’? 
Professor Ryle neglected to say by whom this had long been recog- 
nised; and, unfortunately for this elegant method of rescuing 
Plato from himself, he also forgot that the evidence which en- 
abled him to put the dialogues mentioned in a period later than the 
Parmenides had in fact long been recognised by all who had 
gathered and tested it as proving the Timaeus to belong at the 
end of this very period. In the Timaeus, however, that same doc- 
trine of ideas, which the critique of the Parmenides is presumed to 
have demolished, is presented as openly and elaborately as it 
ever was before and even more emphatically asserted to be true. 
Dr. Robinson, remembering this, could ‘hardly think it wise to 
say’ (as Professor Ryle had done) ‘that Plato did not believe in 
the theory of Forms at this period’; but after this politely muted 
expression of disagreement he proposed a still more startling 
way of saving the late Plato for the Analysts and from himself. 
‘What seems much more probable,’ Dr. Robinson wrote, ‘i 


is 
that he still shought he believed in it, though in his active inquiries 
he was in fact beyond it, and it functioned as a theory to be 
criticised instead of as the rock of salvation it had been in his 
middle period.’? The second part of this sentence suggests that 
its author had forgotten the Timaeus only a dozen lines after he 
had cited it in evidence against Professor Ryle; as to the first part, 
if we must resort to such an hypothesis at all, the victim of self- 
delusion as to what Plato believed is far less likely to have been 
Plato than Dr, Robinson. It is no wonder that the obvious stumbl- 
ing-block of the Timaeus should obsess, as it has always obsessed, 
those who insist upon banishing the doctrine of ideas from Plato’s 
so-called ‘critical period’ and that now one of them should again 

1 See above, p. 134. ? Richard Robinson, Pdi/.. Rev., LIX (1950), p. 19. 
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have resorted to the simple and drastic expedient of redating the 
work and so purging the period of it. In order to do this, Owen 
had to reject the validity of the stylistic criteria by which this period 
itself had originally been established; but, what is more, according 
to the very stylistic criterion that he would substitute for those 
ted Timaeus ought still to be later than the Parmenides! 
1 would therefore still deny the significance that he and the 
sts see in the objections to the ideas put into the mouth of 


nenides 

Even if we disregard all such stylistic criteria, however, and, 
contrary to the evidence of them all, allow Owen to assume that 
the Timaeus did antedate the Parmenides, we shall find that he has 
not thereby succeeded in resolving what he calls the paradoxes in 
the interpretation of Plato’s ultimate philosophy and that he is 
consequently mistaken in asserting that they have been imported 
by the orthodox opinion concerning the chronology of the 
Timaeus. By ‘paradoxes’ in this allegation he presumably means 
contradictions attributable to erroneous interpretations of Plato’s 
statements. For we must reckon with the possibility that Plato 
even in the ultimate stage of his philosophy, whatever it was, may 
in fact have enunciated ‘paradoxes’ in the sense of propositions 
which in their logical consequences are or seem to us to be self- 
contradictory or inconsistent with one another; at least acquain- 
tance with the indubitably ultimate expressions of most other 
philosophers ought to warn us against denying the possibility in 
his case. And, if by ‘paradoxes’ is meant tenets contrary to the 
pted belief of what is true, then it must be recognised that 
the fundamental propositio: ’s philosophy as enunciated 
in almost any one of his writings ate consciously and avowedly 


a 


paradoxical. 


I 


Among these conscious paradoxes is the proposition that sensible 
phenomena are always involved in becoming and never really 
exist, whereas what really is never becomes but is unalterably the 
ne and is intelligible but not sensible. With this distinction be 
bv del, yéveow 8? odk čyov and tò yryvópevov pèv del, dv 8° 


Timaeus begins his account of the universe.2 Now, 


1 See above, p. 342 note 4. 2 Tim., 27d 6-28a 4. 
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according to Owen the assumption that this doctrinal paradox 
was enunciated by Plato during his ‘critical period’ involves the 
exegesis of that period of his thought in an inexplicable paradox 
of interpretation, which can be completely eliminated simply by 
recognising that the Timaeus was written before and not after the 
Theaetetus, Cratylus, and Parmenides. For Owen maintains that the 
principle of the incompatibility of yéveois and odoia is ‘the out- 
come of the Republic’s muddles about existence’ and that it is 
‘exploded’ in the Theaetetus and Cratylus and is ‘jettisoned in the 
Laws and its immediate predecessors’.' Yet, if there is such a 
paradox of interpretation as Owen has here formulated, the device 
of redating the Timaeus would not suffice to eliminate it. For one 
thing, the distinction in the Timaeus between yéveois and odola 
to which he objects is enunciated again in the Philebus; and, for 
another, the expressions which in the late dialogues he cites as 
evidence that Plato had renounced this distinction can all be 
matched by similar expressions in the works that according to 
Owen antedate its renunciation. 

The former of these two objections to his thesis Owen in part 
foresaw and tried to forestall by asserting that ‘Philebus, 59a and 
61d-e are not parallels to the Timaeus disjunction,’ because accord- 
ing to the latter ‘some things change without existing’, whereas 
the Philebus says not this but only that ‘some things exist without 
changing’.* This defence fails, however, for in Philebus, 59a-b 7a 
yryvopeva kal yevnospueva Kat yeyovdra (a 7-9), which constitute the 
phenomenal world (ra mepi ròv Kdopov Tóve—59a 2), are not only 
sharply contrasted to rà 6vra det, which are exclusively identified 
with real existence (58a 2-3, cf. 59c 3-4), but it is emphatically 
said that none of them ever was or will be or is at any moment 
free from change (59b 1-2: kara raùrá). So the same disjunction 
between what really is and what incessantly becomes with which 
Timaeus begins his account és reasserted at the end of the Philebus, 
where the incessant becoming of all phenomena is described in 
the same terms used of it not only in such so-called ‘pre-critical’ 
dialogues as the Phaedo? but also in those very passages of the 
Cratylus and the Theaetetus* in which according to Owen it is 


1 Owen, 322-333. 2 Owen, p. 322, note 2. 

3 Phd., 78e 2-5, 79a 9-103 cf. also Symposium, 207d 6-7; Rep., 4798 1-3, 
585c 3-5. 

t Crat., 439¢ 1-2; Tht., 152d 7-€ 1. 
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refuted. The disjunction also occurs in an earlier passage of the 
Philebus and in one of the Sophist, both of which are erroneously 
cited by Owen as evidence that Plato had renounced it. The 
former of these? is the argument that, if pleasure is always yéveois 
and there is no otoia of it at all, it cannot be the good, for the final 
cause of yéveats is odaia, so that there would exist something which 
is the final cause of this becoming, and that odoia, as final cause, 
not the becoming of which it is the cause, would have the rank of 
good. Owen apparently thought, as had others before him, that 
in the statement, yéveots ovoias évexa yiyverat, is implied the 
termination of process in the existence of its subject. This is 
neither what is said, however, nor what could be meant, for, if 
it were, pleasure in coming to be would become the good and 
the argument would obviously reach a conclusion the opposite 
to that which is stated and intended. As a proof that pleasure 
is not the good this argument may, as Hackforth believes,? be 
meant only tentatively; but those who cite it as evidence of a 
change from Plato’s earlier attitude towards yéveows and ovola 
strangely overlook two significant facts about it: 


(1) the distinction drawn here between final cause and in- 
strumental process was employed in a similar fashion as early as 
the Laches, the Gorgias, and the Lysis (and in the Lysis used to 
prove the existence of a real entity different from particular 
phenomena that are merely simulacra of it) ;# 

(2) far from rejecting the disjunction that makes pleasure 
yéveots without any ovata at all, Plato at the end has Socrates 
reaffirm his gratitude to those from whom he professes to have 
heard the argument based upon it.4 


Nor is the disjunction disavowed in that passage of the Sophist 
in which ‘the friends of the ideas’ are said to subscribe to it 


1 Phil., 53c 4-55a 11 (but this argument really ends at 54d 7; 54¢ 1-55a 11 
is a subsidiary argument). On the whole passage cf, A. Diès, Philébe (1941), 
pp. LXII-LXX and my review, Amer. Journ. Philol, LXVIII (1947), PP- 
232-3. 

2 Plato's Examination of Pleasure (1945), pp. 105-6. 

3 Cf. Laches, 185d-e, Gorg., 467¢-468c, Lysis, 218d-220e (cf. 218¢ 5-d 5, 
220d 8-e 4). 

4 Phil., 54d 4-6. 
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and which Owen so confidently cites in support of his thesis.1 
The argument of this notoriously maltreated passage is suc- 
cinctly but exactly the following: The ‘friends of the ideas’ say 
that the real being of these ideas, which is always unalterably 
the same, and not yéveows, which is incessant in its variation, is 
the object of knowledge.? This assertion, however, implies the 
existence of the action of knowing and therefore of intelligence 
and life and so of soul, the requisite vehicle of both; and conse- 
quently it implies the existence of vital movement that is soul 
and so of real motion.’ This last, of course, is the idea of kinos, 
of which the vital motion (i.e, self-motion) is the manifestation, 
Neither one nor the other is yéveows, which is phenomenal be- 
coming; the neglect of this fact has been a source of multifarious 
confusion and error in the interpretation not only of this passage 
but of all Plato’s ‘later’ philosophy.‘ There is in the text no hint of 
the existence of yéveois and nothing to suggest that the original 
disjunction of yéveats and otoia should be rejected or even quali- 
fied. On the contrary, the argument proceeds on the assumption 
that this disjunction is correct and professes to deduce from it— 
not its contradictory, that incessant becoming is also odeia, but 
the existence of a non-phenomenal motion which is entirely dif- 
ferent from yéveots and which is implied by the admitted know- 
ability of real being. The ‘friends of the ideas’ are asked to recog- 
nise that they overlook shis when they restrict action and affection 
to yéveots alone—nof that they are mistaken in making the dis- 
junction of yéveois and odoia; and that this motion, the existence 
of which Plato thought he had here established, is entirely different 
from phenomenal becoming is re-emphasised by his statement in 
conclusion that, if there is to be knowledge, there must exist 
vods, which cannot be immobile, and objects of voôs, which are in 
every respect unalterable.® 


1 Soph., 248a-249d; Owen (322, note 2 cites only 248a-249b). On ‘the 
friends of the ideas’, introduced in 246b 6-c 2, see Cherniss, Aristotle's 
Criticism, 1, p. 439, note 376; and on the whole argument ibid., pp. 437-9. 
2 Soph., 248a 7-13 and 246b 7-c 2. 
3 Soph., 248c 11-249b 4. 
* Cf. De Strycker’s comments in his review of my Aristotle's Criticism, 1, in 
ité Classique, XVIII (1949), p. 105, and Aristotle's Criticism, 1, pp. 439- 


5 Sop 


mean: 


249b 5-d 5. The text of b 5-6 as printed by Burnet is correct and 
So it turns out that no immobile thing can have intelligence of any- 
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What then of those expressions in the so-called critical dialogues 
which seem to Owen and have seemed to others before him to be 
incompatible with this disjunction of yéveos and ovoía and so to 
give proof that Plato, had renounced it when he wrote them? In 
the second part of the Parmenides ‘becoming’ is defined as ‘pattici- 
pating in being’,* and in the Sophist ‘production’ as ‘the bringing 
into being of anything that formerly did not exist’.? The Philebus 
speaks of a yéveats els odotav which results in what then is called 
‘being that has come to be’ (yeyevnuévyy obaiav), one of the classes 
into which Socrates here divides ‘all the entities in the universe’ ;3 
and in the Po/iticus one kind of measurement is said to be con- 
cerned with ris yevécews dvayxata oðoía.* Such expressions do 
seem to imply that being is the termination of becoming and that 
yiyvópeva do exist or have ovata, Yet, if they do, they are still not 
evidence of a change in Plato’s attitude or his renunciation of the 
doctrine held in the so-called ‘pre-critical dialogues’, for those 
works contain expressions of the very same kind. In the Sympo- 
sium ‘production’ is defined in terms of the transition from not- 
being to being, just as it is in the Sophist, Politicus, and Philebus; 5 


1 Parm., 163d 1 
2 Sop 


moredovot r 


also 156a 4-b 1 (not mentioned by Owen). 
gb 4-6 (not mentioned by Owen). Cf. Pol., 258e 1-2 (. . . ovva- 
yiyvópeva Ún’ abv cdpara mpórepov odk čvra) and nb, that 


Nuevo and yiyvópevov are identified in Phil., 27a 1-2, 

> Phil., 26d 8, 27b 8-9; for mávra rà vov dvra dv rH mavel cf. 23¢ 4-5 (not 
mentioned by Owen), 

* Pol., 283d 8-9. This is not mentioned by Owen either, who, however, 
cites in favour of his thesis Laws, 8942 5-7. passage says: ‘It is in the 
process of such change and transformation that anything becomes; but when 
anything abides it is really being (č), and when anything has changed to a 
different state it has been utterly destroyed.’ Now, whatever the meaning of 
the highly controversial preceding sentence (8942 2-5) to which the ‘such 
change and transformation’ in this one refers, Plato certainly does not here 

y that yéveois is dvrws čv or that odola is the result of yéveos. He does not 
even say that any yyvuevov ever ceases from yéveos. He simply defines 
"S, Gvrws öv, and $Oopd in terms of any subject and that a subject 
abides or has completed a change is not yiyvópevov. The implication of 

that a yıyvópevov is not évrws čv, and so the passage rather tells against 
thesis than in favour of it. 
sb 8-c 1; 


c the references in note 2, supra. 


where’, i.e. the knowing subject must have mobility. Then 249b 8- 


oo Bives the second part of the conclusion: the objects of knowledge must 
be immobile, 
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the definition of yéveots in the Parmenides has its parallel in the 
statement of the Phaedo that anything ‘becomes’ only by partici- 
pation in the being proper to that in which it does participate; ? and, 
since in the Phaedo immutable being and the incessant becoming of 
phenomena are called ‘two kinds of entities’,? there can be no 
novel significance in the use of the phrase, ‘all the entities in the 
universe’, to include the world of becoming in the Philebus.? As to 
those phrases which in this section of the Philebus supposedly ex- 
press most clearly the new attitude of the ‘critical period’, yéveots 
eis oùoíav and the resulting ‘being that has come to be’,4 they have 
their counterpart in the Timaeus itself, where to ‘the indivisible 
and ever immutable being’ is contrasted ‘the being that comes to 
be, dispersed in the corporeal sphere’.5 What is more, Timaeus 
solemnly asserts that being and space and becoming, all three, 
exist§ and does so in explicit summation of the argument in which 
he has distinguished real, immutable being both from space, which 
always is, and from the sensible world of becoming, which, in- 
cessantly in flux, is yet said ‘somehow to cling to being’.” Even the 
Republic, to whose ‘muddles about existence’ Owen lays the blame 
of the disjunction of yéveats and ovoéa, not only refers by implica- 
tion to oùøía which is constantly coming to be and passing away® 
but explicitly states that the world of becoming participates in 
both being and not-being and is not properly to be designated as 
purely and simply either.® 

So neither Owen’s device of revising the chronology of the 
Timaeus nor any other hypothesis of Plato’s ‘development’ can re- 
solve the ‘paradox’, if such it is, for it exists within the Timaeus 


1 Phd., 101c 2-4; for the Parmenides, see p. 353, Note 1, supra. 

2 Ibid., 79a 6-10; cf. 78d 1-79a 5 and n.b. adr} 4 očaía (78d 1), 7ò dv (d 4) 
contrasted to 78d 10-¢ 5. 

3 Phil., 23c 4-5 (P. 353, note 3, supra). For yéveas here included cf. 25¢ 3-4, 
26d 8, 27a 11-c 1. In both Phil., 23¢ 4-5 and Phd., 79a 6 tà évra is probably 
used as a general term of reference without any philosophical significance, 
just as the English word ‘entities’, by which I have rendered it, frequently 
is (cf. Charm., 175b 3, Gorg., 449d 1-2, Phd., 99d 5 and 97d 7, and P. Shorey, 
The Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 54, note 392). 

4 yeyernuém očala, See references, p. 353, note 3, supra. 

5 Tim., 35a 1-3; cf. 37a 5-6 (otolav oxedaorýy contrasted to duéporov) and 
37b 2-3 (rd yıyvópeva contrasted to 74 xarà ratrd čyovra del), 

* Ibid., 52d 2-4. 7 Ibid., 52a 1-d 1. 

* Rep., 485b 1-3 and Adam’s note ad loc., The Republic of Plato, I1, p. 3. 

? Ibid., 478¢ 1-3, cf. 479d 9 (rò perag mìawnróv). 
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RELATION OF THE ‘TIMA 


itself,—and not only within it but within the Phaedo and the Repub- 
Jicand within the Sophistand the Philebus also. The proper questions 
to ask, therefore, are: 


(1) whether Plato gives any indication that he is aware of 
such a paradox in his treatment of the status of yéveows and 

(2) if he does show such awareness, whether he simply per- 
sists in asserting it or attempts in any way to account for it. 


The first of these questions must certainly be answered in the 
affirmative. That is clear even from the passages of the Republic 
just cited, where it is said that yéveous, since it both is and is not, 
is intermediate between being pure and simple and absolute not- 
being! or participates in both and is not properly designable as 
either.? It is even more clear from the passage in the Timaeus, where 
ina single breath the sensible world of incessant flux and becoming 
is denied real being and is said to cling to being and so to exist.3 
This passage of the Timaeus, moreover, provides an answer to our 
second question, since it is the conclusion of a long section which 
purports to explain how this paradox of yéveaus is possible.* 

It is the more interesting that, without reference to the argument 
or the purpose of this section as a whole, Owen has adduced a 
passage near the beginning of it as positive proof of his thesis. 
This passage, he says,’ makes ‘the lame plea that, even if we can- 
not say what any mere yeyvdpevoy is, we can describe it as rò 
rowbrov’, ie, can describe what is perpetually becoming as ‘of 
such and such a quality’; and this very plea is defeated by argu- 
ments in both the Theaetetus and the Cratylus which prove: 


(1) that, if anything in this world were perpetually changing 
in all respects, nothing at all, not even rovodrov, could be said of 
it; and 
) (2) that the theory of perpetual change ‘is nonsense about any- 
thing’. 


If this second conclusion were stated or implied in the Cratylus 
and Theaetetus, Owen’s proof of his thesis would have over- 
reached itself: he would have to assume that those dialogues 
1 Rep 
~ T n» 478d 5-7, cf. 477a 6-7. 2 Ibid., 478e 1-3. 
s Tim 52a 1-d 4 (p. 354, notes 6 and 7 supra). * Ibid., 48e 2-52d 1. 
Pen. p. 323, note 3, on Tim., ggd-e. It is here too that he refers to Crat., 
e -9 which he calls similar to the argument of the Theaetetus (182c- 
3c), his interpretation of which is given on pp. 322-324. 
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repudiate not only the Timaeus but the Philebus as well, for towards 
the end of the Philebus, as we have seen, it is emphatically asserted 
that all yeyvópeva are in perpetual change in every respect and for this 
reason cannot be objects of knowledge.! This particular embarrass- 
ment Owen is spared, however, because his interpretation of the 
Cratylus and the Theaetetus is in this respect mistaken. The passage 
of the Theaetetus in question states that the equation of know ledge 
with sensation is inconsistent with the doctrine that everything is 
always in motion in every respect, since sensation is then no more 
sensation than not sensation and so no more knowledge than not 
knowledge.? This neither says nor implies that the theory of per- 
petual change is ‘nonsense about anything’, nor even that it is 
nonsense about all phenomena; it says instead that if there were 
nothing existing but only perpetual change in every respect*—a 
theory obviously different from that of the Timaens—then no in- 
telligible assertion of any kind could be true or, indeed, possible.* 
The same distinction is still more obviously drawn in the passage 
of the Cratylus that has been cited.’ There the status of phenomena 
is excluded from consideration.® Granting that it is perpetual flux, 
Socrates argues that still this cannot be the status of everything 
it cannot be the status of adrd xadév or of aùrò dyaĝóv or of any 
entity of this kind,* for, if ¢hese entities were perpetually changing, 
they could not be known? and, if everything were perpetually chang- 
ing, so would knowledge itself, which would then be no more 
knowledge than not knowledge; if therefore there is knowledge, 
neither the knowing subject nor the real entities that are objects 
of knowledge can be in flux." The two passages, then, are, as 
Owen says, similar; but neither denies that the phenomenal world 
is incessant becoming.as distinguished from real being. On thecon- 
is expressly granted in the Craty/us, which then argues 


trary, this 


1 Phil., 59a-b; see p. 350 supra, 

2 Tht., 182c-183¢; n.b, 183¢ 1 
ye Thy 700 mdvra xivetobar peB680v. 

3 Cf. Tht., 181d 8-182a 1. This has been emphasi from the beginning, 
cf. 152e 1, 156a 5, 157a 7-b 1, 157d 8-9, 160d 8, 180d 5-7, 181C 1-2. 

4 Tht., 183a 4-b 5. 

8 Crat., 439c 6-440c 1 (from which Owen has cited only 439d 8-9 without 


émorýuny re ařoðnow où ovyxwpnaduela xará 


its context [p. 355, note 5 supra]). 


7-8 (cf. 440a 6-7). 


6 Ibid., 439d 3-4. Ibid., 439¢ 2-3, 440c 

8 Ibid., 439c 7-d 1, d 5-6, 440b 5-7- 

9 Ibid., 439¢ 7-440a 5. 1 Ibid., 440a 6-b 4. ™ Ibid., 440b 4-c 1. 
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that the possibility of knowledge implies entities other than the 
phenomenal flux, just as the Theaetetus argues that even the equa- 
tion of sensation and knowledge would havea similar implication.1 
It is true, however, that explicitly according to the Cratylus and 
itly according to the Theaetetus what is incessantly changing 
be designated either as ‘that’ (éxeivo) or as ‘of such and 
such a kind? (7 ov).” Th 
Owen assumes, it were there proposed to designate what is per- 
secoming as Tovobrov. But, as has been proved from the 


implic 
cannot 


108 s would contradict Tim., 49d-e, if, as 


petual 

1 The parallelism of Crat., 440a 6-b 4 and Thr., 182d 8-e 11 is obvious. 
When Owen proceeds to assert (p. 324) that ‘Plato goes on to ascribe oùoia 
to objects of perception (185a, c, 186b ff.)’ rets entirely the 
rgument of Tht. 184b-186e. Plato, having shown that the equation of 
nowledge, far from being supported by the theory of universal 
sistent with it, now goes on to refute the equation ‘independently 
as Owen says; but he do o 


he misinte: 


of the theory of flux’, 
the objects of perception’ but by showing that sensation itself involves 
tities other than the phenomenal ‘objects of perception’, whatever they 

x spoken of in this passage is only the widest of the xowd and 


so not by ‘ascribing obela to 


are. The 
at reason is especially stressed in the argument (cf, 186a 2-3 and 185¢ 
pell’s note, p. 162, line 6 of his edition); in regard to the 
f knowledge and sensation it is no different from any of the other 


róv—črepov, ty—dpiuds, dpriov—mepirréy, raňóv— 


aloyp yaĝðóv—xaxóv, etc, [185c 8-d 4, 186a 5~b 1]). None of these 
xowd, including ovala, is mediated to the soul by the senses; they are all 
nded by the soul functioning without any organ of sense and 


g about the maðýpara (185d 6-e 2, 186a 2-b 10, 186d 2-5, 186e 4-5). 


emphatically denied that o¥ofa is ‘perceptible’—even in the mabjpara 


r an object of sensation (cf, 186d 2-5, e 2-5), it is clear that ovola is 


tibed to the objects of perception’ as such but is an ‘object of thought’, 


1 acting merely as a stimulus to this activity of the soul (cf. my 
ristotle’s Cr 


f sm, 1, p. 236, note 141); n.b. that even in 185a 8-9 dr dudorépw 
¢ordv is the result not of perception but of sought (Siavoñ, cf. 185a 4, 185b 7). 
i: has a striking parallel in Rep., 524a-d, where 
lato, concerned with explaining how ‘sensa’ are provocative of thought, 


This passage of the Theaetetus 


uses the same example to show that what impinges upon sense dua rois 
arios éavrois (Rep., 524d 3-4, cf. Thr, 186b 6-7) provokes the mind 
and answer the question 


oo * dort (Rep., 524¢ 10-11). The close 
r ol , 185a 8-d 4, 186b with Rep., 524a-e shows that the attitude 
rds sensation and the so-called ‘odola of the obj 


in the T'beaetetus is the same as that ‘already’ expressed in the Republic (cf. 


ts of perception’ 


d 8-9; Tht, 182c 9-d 7. It should be observed that in Tht., 


as a con 


1s assertion of the doctrine of perpetual 
as an infe 


nce from that doctrine, that nothing can be 
ovoiw 71 (d 3~4 and 6), 
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syntax and context of the passage, all such interpretations of it are 
self-refuting and incorrect.1 What it does say is nothing at variance 
with the assertions of the Cratylus and the Theaetetus but something 
far different, far more profound, and far more significant. It occurs, 
as has been said, near the beginning of the section in which Plato 
introduces the third factor to be assumed in accounting for the 
physical universe. Up to this point two had been sufficient: in- 
telligible, immutable being, which is the model; and the copy of it, 
which is visible becoming. For what follows, however, a third 
must be assumed and explained, the ‘receptacle’ or ‘medium’ of all 
becoming.? It is the introduction of this factor that makes a true 
theory of yéveots possible. 

The substance of what Plato now says in the controversial pas- 
sage is the following:* 


(1) Phenomena cannot be distinctively denominated, because 
no part of the phenomenal flux is distinguishable from any other. 
Because it is impossible, by saying ‘this is ...’, to distinguish 
any phase of the flux from any other, it cannot be said of any: 
‘this is fire’ or ‘this is water’ and so forth. 

(2) The distinctive names properly denominate in each case 
not any phase of the flux but ‘the such and such, whatever the 
correct formula may be, that is always identical throughout all 
of its occurrences’. 

(3) Whenever one tries to distinguish any phase of the flux 
by saying ‘this’, one always in fact designates mot any such phase 
but the permanent, unchanging, and characterless receptacle in 
which are constantly occurring transient and indeterminable 
manifestations of the determinate characteristics just mentioned. 


Plato then by the use of various analogies illustrates the nature 
of this ‘receptacle’ or ‘medium’ ,‘ to which he finally gives the for- 
mal designation ‘space’.® What is to be identified by the formula 
76 roroûrov, itself an abbreviation of rò 8d mavròs rovobrov (i.e. 
‘what is always such and such’) and of the still more exact 76 
rowodrov det mepipepópevov porov exdarov népi Kal cupmdvrwy (i.e. 
‘the such and such that always recurs alike in each and all cases 
together’) is not a phase, moment, or aspect of the flux, as the da 


1 Amer. Journ, Philol., LXXV (1954), 113-30. 
2 Tim., 48¢ 2-49 6. 3 Amer. Journ. Philol., LXXV (1954), 128-30. 


4 Tim., sob-51b. 5 Ibid., 52a 8. 
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mavrés and the del mepipepópevov Spovov are by themselves enough 
to prove, but is that which is manifested by coming to be in the 
receptacle from which again it disappears. These distinct and self- 
identical characteristics that enter and leave the receptacle are then 
called ‘copies’ and ‘likenesses’ of the eternal entities,1 and in the 
conclusion their nature is explained as that of an ‘image’ of in- 
telligible reality. They are, consequently, not ideas but represen- 
tations of the ideas, which ideas are emphatically said not them- 
selves to enter into anything.* They should not be called ‘qualities’ 
either, as they are by many translators and commentators, for they 
are not confined to qualities (the ‘copies’ of the ideas, fire, water, 
earth, air, etc., being on the same footing as the copies of all other 
ideas) * and the use of 76 rovodrov here has nothing whatever to do 
with the distinction between ‘quality’ and ‘substance’. On the 
other hand, they are not the same as the transient phenomena 
either, for the latter are the apparent alterations of the receptacle 
induced by their continual entrance into it and exit from it.6 The 
intensity and limits of these apparent affections of the receptacle 
are continually changing and so are indeterminable as fire, water, 
or anything else. Having said that ‘what fire is’, for example, can- 
not be identified as ‘this’ or ‘that’ phase of the phenomenal flux 
but only as the perpetually self-identical characteristic that is the 
determining factor of the affection in itself indeterminable, Plato 
does not say or suggest either that an indeterminable phase of the 
flux can be called rowôrov, i.e. ‘such as’ the self-identical charac- 
teris ic or that this characteristic can be called roroôrov, ‘such as” 
an indeterminable phase of the flux. These self-identical charac- 
teristics are identifiable only by reference to the eternal entities of 
which they are ‘copies’ or representations. Consequently, after 
having distinguished from the phenomenal flux the receptacle and 
the determinate characteristics that are manifested in it, Plato 
must defend his crucial assumption of the existence of eternal, 
intelligible entities of which these characteristics are ‘copies’; and 
this he now does succinctly in a passage® the argument of which, 
as. has often been remarked,’ sums up the results to which 


* Tim., soc 4-5, s1a 2. 2 Ibi -7 
m., 5 > 2 Ibid., 52c, cf. 52a 4-7. 
a EN. 
š ml 52a 2-3 and 52c 5-d 1. 4 Cf. Tim., stb 5-6 and 51a 5-6. 


TORIO 3 51b 4-6, sad qet, _#Ibid., s1b-e. 
Sf. C. Ritter, Platon, II, pp. 266-7; Cherni b ace : 
Ross, Plants Tim of tine PP, 26 7; Cherniss, see above pp. 8-9 and 11; 
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the Theaetetus has led. He can then assert in the conclusion 
to the whole section! that these characteristics are determinate 
in meaning by reference to the really existing, intelligible, non- 
spatial ideas; and, though themselves not really being, ‘cling to 
being’ by their entry into space.? Their having meaning and their 
mode of being are both held to be implied in their nature as ‘im- 
ages’; and the theory of space is presented as saving at once the 
world of becoming and the theory of its relation to being as that 
of image or semblance to original reality. 


I 


Now, as we have seen, it is chiefly in order to eliminate from 
Plato’s mature philosophy this theory of the relation between the 
ideas and the world of becoming that Owen would have the 
Timaeus antedate the Parmenides. It is, after all, a fact that this 
theory is in that dialogue presented by the youthful Socrates and 
rejected by Parmenides, who argues that, if particulars are ‘like- 
nesses’ of ideas, an idea and its ‘likeness’ must be reciprocally ‘like’ 
each other and consequently the reason given for assuming the 
existence of ideas must lead to an infinite regress.* This argument, 
Owen contends, Plato could not have thought fallacious® nor, 
having recognised its validity, could he have continued to use the 
language of original and likeness as a metaphorical description of 
the relation,® for: 


(1) the argument itself is valid; 

(2) Plato never attempted to answer it; and 

(3) nowhere again, if the Timaeus be excepted, does he use 
the idioms of original and likeness for the relation between 
ideas and particulars. 


The last of these three assertions is crucial to Owen’s thesis, 
for, even should the first two be correct, if the third is not, then 


1 Tim., 52a-c. 2 Ibid., 52c. 

4 Owen, pp. 318-322. 

5 Among those who have taken this position Owen attacks specifically 
A. E. Taylor (The Parmenides of Plato, p. 26 and Philosophical Studies, pp. 86- 
90=Proc. of Aristotelian Society, XVI) and H. Cherniss (Aristotle's Criticism, 
I, pp. 293-300). 

* This is the position of Sir David Ross, Plato's Theory of Ideas, pp. 89 and 
231 


3 Parm., 132¢ 12-1338 7. 
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the ctiticism in the Parmenides is no reason for assuming that 
Plato composed the Timaeus before rather than after it, since such 
a chronological revision would not lift from the later dialogues 
what Owen calls the shadow of ‘paradeigmatism’ and would 
leave Plato’s attitude towards that criticism as much a question 
s before. To prove this third assertion false the quotation 
of Most people have failed to notice 
that, while some of the real entities naturally have certain sen- 
sible likenesses (aioOyrai rives duotdryres) . . ., of the greatest and 
most precious entities no image (¢iSwAov) has been made clearly 
perceptible to men. . . .’ This statement repeats exactly the thought 
and the language of the Phaedrus,! where the ‘most precious en- 
tities that have no clearly perceptible images’ are identified as 
justice, wisdom, temperance, etc.;# as in the Phaedrus and the 
Timaeus, particulars are here called ‘sensible likenesses’ and ‘im- 
ages’ of incorporeal entities that are accessible to reason alone 
and this passage occurs in the Po/iticus,4 a dialogue which by its 
own testimony is later than the Sophist and, according to Owen as 
well as to the ‘orthodox opinion’, is later than the Parmenides. In 
view of this unequivocal evidence there is no need to review here 
other passages in the Po/iticus and the other admittedly late dia- 
logues where this language is used and this relation is implied. 
Two further observations, however, should be made in this con- 
nection 


as it w 
sing 


passage will suffic 


For one thing, even if these later dialogues contained no ex- 
plicit example of the idioms of paradeigmatism, there would still 
be strong evidence against the thesis that Plato at any time aban- 
doned the conception implied by them. There is no suggestion or 
rumour of such a change in the relevant ancient literature, not even 
in the one passage of Aristotle’s Metaphysics so often and so un- 
critically used as evidence for the historical connections of the 
not of ‘participation’ and ‘imitation’.’ Aristotle himself 


. Phdr., 250a 6-d 6, 2474 
Phdr., 250b 1-5 and 250d. 


f 
* Cf. Pol., 286a 5-7, 


249b 6 f., 263a-b, 


l., 285d 10-286 7. 
5M A vai A 

Met., 987b 11-14. The historicity of this passage is impugned by all the 
ther evidence of Aristotle himself (cf. Cherniss, Aristotle's Criticism, 1, p.109, 


5 65; p. 180, n, 103; p. 193); but, if accepted at its face-value, it would imply 
hat ir 


the theory of ideas Plato at the very beginning substituted pdðefis for 
” had consequently to suppose that he at first substituted péðefıs 
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regularly assumes that the Platonic ideas are ‘paradigms’ and 
criticises them on that express assumption even in parts of his work 
certainly written after Plato’s death and with the latest expression 
of Plato’s philosophy in mind. Xenocrates defined ‘idea’ as ‘para- 
deigmatic cause’ (aèria mapaderyparixy) and in so doing professed 
to be formulating Plato’s own doctrine, surely not an ‘early’ con- 
ception that had later been repudiated ;* even Speusippus called 
the separately existing decad, which he substituted for the ideas, 
the ‘all-perfect model’ of the universe;* and Theophrastus testi- 
fies to the importance of the notion of ‘imitation’ in the meta- 
physics of such Platonists.* Moreover, in the Seventh Platonic 
Epistle the phenomena of the world of becoming are expressly 
and repeatedly called ‘images’ of the intelligible and truly exist- 
ing entities.5 If this passage is authentic, Plato within five or six 
years of his death solemnly asserted that particulars are ‘images’ 
of the ideas; and, if it is not authentic, it still proves that during 
the generation after Plato’s death this could be presented as his 
own statement of his genuine and ultimate doctrine. 

It should also be observed, however, that neither here nor 
elsewhere is there any evidence for supposing ‘paradeigmatism’ 
to have superseded some earlier conception of ‘participation’ in 
Plato’s development of his theory. A version of this thesis, which 
has often been maintained by modern scholars, was recently de- 
fended by Sir David Ross, who listed the idioms used in the 

1 Cf, for example Metaphysics Z, 10348 2-3. 

2 Xenocrates, frag. 30 (Heinze) = Proclus, In Parmenidem, col. 888, 17-19 
and 36-7 (Cousin*). For the rest of the definition cf. Cherniss, Aristotle's 
Criticism, 1, pp. 256-7. 

3 Speusippus, frag. 4, 16 (p. 54 [Lang]); ef. Cherniss, op. cit., p. 259, note 
169. 

? heophrastus, Mez., 52 25-8 (Ross and Fobes). 

$ Epistle VII, 342b 2 (cf. 343c 1-3) and 343c 7 for eiBwhov. For abris á 
xúxňos and abrd ô 8} yvwaróv re xal dìņðâs donv dy cf. 342a 8-b 1, 342C 2-3 
and 7, 343a 7-8; and for the generalisation cf. 342d 3-8. 


for luna and later did exactly the opposite (Studi de Filologia Classica, TE 
[1894], 465). Owen’s hypothesis would require us to believe that the final 
stage involved still another reversal, the abandonment of plpnais once again 
for é@efis. Such an improbable hypothesis of vacillation is uncalled for in 
the face of the evidence of the dialogues supported by all the other testimony, 
which shows that Plato at all times used both idioms as they suited the 
particular context. 
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dialogues to describe the relation between ideas and particulars, 
and from these statistics drew the inference that ‘there is a general 
movement away from immanence to transcendence’, that is away 
from idioms of ‘participation’ towards those of ‘paradeigmatism’ 
and ‘imitation’.! Owen contends that Ross’ list does not support 
his inference; and in this Owen is right, though not for the right 
reasons. Had the list been complete and accurate—as it is not—, 
Owen should have seen that it does not support his contrary thesis 
either, for he would have found in it such passages as those that I 
have cited from the Politicus and the Seventh Epistle (which Ross 
believes to be genuine) and these should have shown him that the 
redating of the Timaeus will not eliminate paradeigmatism from 
the later dialogues. What in fact the list even in its present form 
does prove is that to draw such conclusions as either Ross or 
Owen does from the comparative frequency of these different 
expressions is a travesty of statistical method. When, for example, 
in the Phaedo the idea aùrò rò péyebos is expressly distinguished as 
that which exists in reality from the péyeðos that is in us,? this 
evidence for the ‘separateness’ of the ideas cannot be attenuated 
by a list of passages from the same dialogue in which ‘participa- 
tion’ is mentioned; and it is perverse to count as three scores for 
‘immanence’ Plato’s assertion that it is irrelevant whether the 
causal relation of ideas to phenomena be called ‘presence’ or 
‘communion’ or any term whatever.’ In the Symposium it is said 
that the idea of beauty ‘exists eternally absolute by itself, a unity 
with itself, while all beautiful things participate initin such a way 
that their coming to be and perishing neither increase nor diminish 
the idea a whit nor affect it in any way at all’.4 Ross counts this 
sentence as one score for ‘transcendence’ and one for ‘imman- 
ence’. It is instead clear evidence that the idioms of ‘participation’ 
were felt not to involve the ideas in immanence at all but to express 
BE see aan apee o ‘separateness’. The occurrence 
SEA ua p sarin, then, is never in itself evidence that 

e same time held to be paradigms; far from 


à Plato's Theory of Ideas, pp. 228-30. 
grm, 102d 6-8 and 103b 4-5. 
aiin tood 4-8. The impossible xpooyevouérn in d 7 should either be 
gased or be changed to mpooayopevonéry after Wystenbach (ef. also Burnet, 
‘ass. Quart., XIV [1920], p. 135 and Pap. Ox., XVIII, 2181) 
Symp., 211b. $ i i 
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being felt as incompatible, the two kinds of idiom could even be 
used together to describe the single conception, as in fact they not 
infrequently are. In the Parmenides itself, even after the criticism 
of paradeigmatism, Parmenides speaks of ‘the likenesses—or 
whatever one calls them—in our world of those entities in which 
we participate . . .’;1 and later it became common to give as one of 
the three manners of ‘participation’ that ‘by way of resemblance, 
as in the case of an image’.? 

The paradeigmatism of the Timaeus is not, therefore, any more 
than is its treatment of becoming, a ‘paradox of interpretation’, to 
be resolved, as Owen supposes, by assuming that the work was 
written before the composition of the Parmenides. On both scores 
it may safely remain in the latest group of dialogues, where both 
tradition and the best evidence of modern linguistic research in- 
dicate that it belongs. 

In any case, Owen’s redating of the Timaens would not answer 
the question of Plato’s attitude towards the objection to para- 
deigmatism in the Parmenides. Whatever Plato thought of that 
objection—and no matter when he wrote the Timaens—it is cer- 
tain that he was not moved by it to abandon this way of describ- 
ing the relation of phenomena to the ideas. That being so, it is 
probable that he considered the objection to be either irrelevant or 
invalid; and this is not less probable because he gave no direct 
and explicit refutation of the objection. He makes no such answer 
to any of Parmenides’ objections, and he may have believed that 
the answers were implied in what he had already said of the ideas 
elsewhere and that his readers ought to discern this by themselves. 
After all, Parmenides at the end of all his objections is made to say 
not that these are unanswerable but that they have confounded 
the youthful Socrates because of his own deficiency in dialectical 
training.® 

Owen insists, however, that to Parmenides’ argument against 

1 Parm., 133d 1-2, correctly construed by O. Apelt (Patons Dialog 
Parmenides, p. 63) and by J. Moreau (Platon, Ocswres Completes par L. Robin, I, 
p. 203), who saw that dv = exeiww dv and that its antecedent is not 
Suodpara as most interpreters assume. 

2 Alexander, Met., p. 121 (LF version); Proclus, In Parmenidem, col. 846, 

Aristotle, Met., 91a 20-2 = 1079b 24-6 (rò 8è Aéyew mapaðeiypara 
aùrà elvat xal peréyew atrav rddda. . .), Eth. Eud., 1217b 9-10 (xarà peroxiy 
yap Kal duodryra Tada dyaðà éxetyns elvax), and frequently in later writers. 

3 Parm., 135¢-d. 4 Owen, p. 319. 
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aradeigmatism Plato made no reply because no reply is possible. 
Like Hardie and Ross,! he contends that the argument is valid 
because the relation between copy and original at least includes 
resemblance and to this extent is a symmetrical relation. Yet this 
symmetry of resemblance does not suffice to justify Parmenides’ 
inference from Socrates’ original statement. Socrates had suggested 
only that the relation of things other than ideas (i.e. phenomenal 
particulars) to ideas is that of images or likenesses to their original ;* 
and, even if an idea does resemble the phenomenon that resembles 
it, it still does not follow from his hypothesis that both are like- 
nesses of a single original, for they are not both ‘other than ideas’, 
and by hypothesis one is itself the original of which the other is a 
This point is explicitly emphasised in one of the Aca- 
demic demonstrations of the existence of ideas as paradigms that 
Alexander reports from Aristotle’s De Ideis.8 There the conclusion 
is drawn only after it has been shown that none of the particulars 
of which a common term is predicated can be either exactly what 
that term signifies or the paradigm of the others,‘ that is: the 
inference that similar things are likenesses of a single original 
depends for its validity upon exclusion of the possibility that any 
of them is itself the original of which the others are likenesses. 
This careful formulation would have forestalled Parmenides’ objec- 
tion and may have been intended by its author—whether Plato 
or one of his associates—for this very purpose; at any rate, against 
the proof so formulated Aristotle in his attack on it apparently 
did not try to use the regress-argument of Parmenides,’ 

The saving restriction made explicit in this formulation is 
obliterated, however, by Parmenides in what is, in fact, the major 
premiss of his argument, the proposition that any two things which 
are similar to each other must participate in one and the same thing.® 


zis 


likeness. 


| W. F. R. Hardie, A Study in Plato, pp. 96-7; Ross, Plato's Theory of Ideas, 
p. 89 i 

? Parm., 132d 1-4 
p Alexander, Mer., pp. 82, 11-83, 17; cf. Cherniss, Aristotle's Criticism, 
, PP. 230-2 

* Alexander, Met., p. 83, ro=12; cf. Chern 
rill, Mind, LXI (1952), pp. 108-9. 
* The objection recorded by Alex 
regress (cf. Cherniss, op. cit., p. 284). 

* Parm., 132d g-e 1: 78 88 õuoiov 7 duolo . . . dvdyen dvòs 708 adrod «iBous 
Heréxew. Burnet, Diès, and Cornford follow Jackson in excising eiS0us though 
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To this proposition Socrates is made to assent, though he 
might have been expected at least to demand that Parmenides 
express it in the terms of the new hypothesis, the very point of 
which is the substitution of eixaoĝñvar—to simulate’ or ‘to 
resemble’—for peréxew ‘to participate in’, Parmenides’ sudden 
reversion to peréyew should alert the reader and may have been 
intended to do so. If this proposition were expressed in the idiom 
of the present hypothesis, it would be immediately obvious that 
it is unacceptable in its universality and that the argument of 
which it is the major premiss is directed not specifically against 
the existence of paradeigmatic ideas but against the very notion 
of original and likeness in general. The shift of idiom somewhat 
conceals but does not alter the true scope of the argument. If 
valid, this argument still involves the hypothesis of paradeig- 
matic ideas in an infinite regress only by so involving the relation 
of likeness and original as such. According to it, no physical 
object could have a likeness, since, if it had, it and its likeness, 
being similar to each other, would have to be so by participation 
in one and the same thing, which in turn, being similar to the 
original object and its likeness, would along with them both 
have to participate in still avorher single thing and so on inde- 
finitely. 

But the shift of idiom, while it somewhat conceals or diverts 
attention from the true scope of the argument, all the more clearly 
signalises the source of its fallaciousness, the fact that the major 
premiss in its universality implies self-contradiction. If, as Par- 
menides argues, an original, O, and its likeness, 2, must be similar 


1 If any original is similar to its likeness in so far as the latter is similar to 
it and if any two things that are similar to cach other must in that respect be 
likenesses of (or must resemble—eixac0jvat) one and the same thing, there 
can be no such thing as a likeness of anything, since, if there were, that thing 
and its likeness would have both to be likenesses of another original, and 
this with its likenesses likenesses of still another, and so on indefinitely. 


it is in all the MSS and was read by Proclus (cf. col. 915, 1 [Cousin’]). 
Excising it would not affect the argument, but there is no reason to doubt 


that Plato wrote it, It is not ‘a premature anticipation of Parmenides’ next | 


question’ but is used in the neutral sense of ‘thing’ or ‘character’ (cf. Corn- 
ford, Plato and Parmenides, p. 172, n. 1 on 149¢ 7). Then in e 3~4 ‘that thing” 
(éxeivo) by participation in which similars are similar is identified with the 
idea itself of Socrates’ theory (atrd 76 elos, cf. Péd., 103e 3 and Aristotle, 
Met., 987b 18). 
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to each other by participation of both in one and the same thing, 
and then O and O%, its original, must be similar to each other 
by participation in one and the same original, 03, this must be true 
of a and O? as well: both being similar to O in the same respect, 
they must be similar to each other in that respect and must be so 
by participation in one and the same thing, O3. Consequently a, 
O, and O? must all be similar to one another by participation in 
03; and so a and O are similar to each other by participation in 
O? and by “his participation are similar to each other in the same 
respect in which, according to Parmenides’ original inference, 
they are similar to each other by participation in O?, That infer- 
ence, however, was drawn from the premiss that any two things 
similar to each other in a given respect are so similar by partici- 
pation in one and the same thing. Consequently, O? and O? must be 
one and the same thing. Yet, if O and O°? (and a and O?), being similar 
to each other in this respect, must both participate in 0%, then O% 
and O? cannot be one and the same thing, since, if they were, O? 
would participate in itself, which according to Parmenides’ as- 
sumption is impossible, since, if it were possible, a and O could 
be similar to each other by the participation of both in the original, 
O, aud the regress would not begin.1 The same contradiction 
results for O and O?, if O and each of its multiple likenesses, a, 
b, ¢, etc., must be similar to each other by participation in one and 
the same thing: a, b, ¢, etc., and O are then similar to one another 
by participation in O?, which must be identical with O inasmuch 
as a, b, ¢, etc., are similar to one another by participation in O and 
yet cannot be identical with O inasmuch as it is that by partici- 
pation in which O is similar to a, b, c, etc.* 


1 It is assumed, though not expressly stated, at 132¢ 3-4 that that by par- 
ticipation in which similar things are similar cannot itself be one of the 
similar things. 

* In 132d-133a Parmenides makes no explicit mention of multiple like- 
nesses of a single original but formulates his argument as an attack upon the 
relation of any single particular likeness to the idea which is supposed to be 
its paradigm. It is presented, however, as a refutation of Socrates’ hypo- 
thesis, which is intended to explain the similarity to one another of multiple 
particulars, as Parmenides himself states at the beginning of the preceding 
version of the regress (132a 1-4). As a refutation of Socrates’ hypothesis, 
therefore, Parmenides’ argument here in 132d-133a must imply the con- 
clusion that the similarity to one another of the particulars, a, b, ¢, etc., 
cannot be accounted for on the assumption that they are all likenesses of a 
single original, O, since that would require each of them and O to be similar 
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This regress argument against paradeigmatism is, therefore, 
not valid, since its major premiss involves a self-contradiction. 
The explication of this self-contradiction reveals that if two things 
are similar to each other in a given respect by the participation of 
both in a third, then this third and each of the other two, being 
similar to each other in this respect, cannot be so by participation 
in a fourth, since this would require the third and the fourth to 
be and at the same time and in the same respect not to be one and 
the same thing. Consequently it is not true that any two things 
which are similar to each other must participate in one and the 
same thing. The relation of original and likeness itself proves that 
this proposition is not thus universally true, because, if it is true 
of some similars, it cannot be true ofall. If, then, there are likenesses 
or images that are similar to one another by participation in one 
and the same thing or by resemblance to a s ngle original (which 
is the hypothesis of Socrates), this and any one of the likenesses 
are similar to each other not by participation of both in one and 
the same thing but just by the latter’s representing, simulating, 
or participating in the former.* 

Parmenides in formulating his major premiss universally 


sriginal, O, then by definition a and O cannot both 
in the same respect be ssses of another original, O*, Even if O is in turn 
a likeness of another original, O°, it is still only by a's being a likeness of O 
that a and O are similar to each other; and a and O are then similar to each 
other not by both being likenesses of still another original, O°, but b a's 
being a likeness of O and O's being a likeness of 0+. When Parmenides says 
n the same thing in which a, its liken ticipates, he 
reduces O to a likeness of that of which its own likeness is a likeness. If O 
and a are similar to each other by participating in one and the same thing, 
then O is not the original of which a is a likeness, not the idea that Socrates 
ticular likeness, the original of which is the idea in 
similar to its likeness not by participating in that in 
Thich the likeness participates but by really being that which the likeness 
merely represents. If no two things can be similar to each other in this way 
but only by both participating in one and the same thing, then, quite apart 
from any theory of ideas, there can be no such thing as a likeness, image, 


copy, or representation of anything at all. 


1 If ais the likens 


posited, but another 
question; and this idea 


lly stated only 
ment 


to each other by participation in O*, That this is not specific: 
tends to support the suspicion that the argument was originally a 
against the possibility of the relation original-likeness in general and not 
against the theory of ideas as such. 
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assumes that any two things that are similar in a given respect— 
and so also the paradeigmatic idea and its particular likeness— 
must both in the same sense have or share in the character or pro- 
perty in respect of which they are similar. To this assumption 
Plato appears to call special attention when he makes Parmenides 
conclude his argument by saying that the infinite regress will 
occur ‘if the idea turns out to be similar to that which participates 
in the idea itself’! that is ‘to Aave the same character that its 
participant has’. The indispensability of this assumption both to 
this argument of Parmenides and to the preceding version of the 
regr formulated as an argument against the uniqueness of 
each separate idea,? has recently been re-emphasised by Professor 
Vlastos.? In his study, which has started a still-rising flood of 
literature, intended to clarify Plato’s text but tending to whelm 
it with the symbols of modern logic,* Vlastos contends that this 
which he calls the ‘Self-Predication Assumption’, and another, 
which he dubs the ‘full-strength Non-Identity Assumption’ ate 
tacit premisses, both essential to both of Parmenides’ regress- 
arguments; that, when these tacit premisses are made explicit, it 
becomes obvious that they are mutually inconsistent and that 
therefore both versions of the regress are invalid arguments; but 
that Plato was never able to explicate these hidden assumptions, 
that he never felt sure, therefore, whether the arguments were 
valid or not, and that for this reason he refrained from attemptin 
to refute them, 
The ‘Self: Predication Assumption’ (1) asserts that ‘if O is the 
idea of x, then O is x’; the ‘Non-Identity Assumption’ (2) that 
if anything is x, it cannot be identical with the idea of x.’ In the 
atter the antecedent means: ‘if anything has a certain character 
and (1) and (2) are declared to be inconsistent on the assump- 
tion that in ‘O is x’—the consequent of the former—‘is x’ fas 
oe same meaning, that is, means ‘has the character a2! Now, 
ae does indeed assume this premiss (1) and assumes this 
: g for it. In fact, at the end of the second version, as we 
F 1332 2-3. 2 Ibid., 132a 1-b 2. 


3 G. Vlastos, “The 1 
os lastos, “The Third Man Argument in the Parmenides’, Phil. Rev. 
XI (1954), PP. 319749 See above, Ch. XII. s 
TAA =a it RM Rev., LXIV (1955), pp. 405-373 G. Vlastos, ‘A 
TENI iD Broke sor Sellars,’ ibid., LXIV (1955), pp. 438-48; P. T. Geach, ibid., 
956), pp. 72-82 see above, Ch. XIII; G. Vlastos, ‘A Reply to Mr. 
IV. 


Geach’, ibi 
ach’, ibid., LXV (1956), pp. 83-94 see above, Ch. 
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have seen, he appears to call special attention to the fact that the 
regress depends upon the premiss so understood. This alone would 
suggest that the implications of this ‘hidden premiss’ were not 
hidden to Plato and that he intentionally left them unexplicated 
in Parmenides’ argument. This possibility Vlastos does not enter- 
tain, however. On the contrary, he contends that this ‘Self 
Predication Assumption’, while never openty asserted by Plato, 
is nevertheless necessarily implied in his doctrine of ideas and in 
certain of his statements, such as ‘Justice is just’ or “Beauty is 
beautiful’, so that he must have assumed it without ever having 
been aware of it and its implications.* 

Such statements as these quoted by Vlastos and taken by him to 
imply that Justice and Beauty were assumed to have the characters 


indicated may also mean, however, that ‘Justice’ and ‘just’ or 
identical; and it can be shown that 


‘Beauty’ and ‘beautiful’ are i 
Plato was well aware of the difference between such an assertion 
in this awareness consciously 


of identity and an attribution and 
denied what Vlastos believes he unconsciously assumed without 
understanding its implications. In the second part of the Par- 
menides, for example,* he uses the following argument: If there are 
parts, since ‘each’ signifies ‘one’, each part must participate in 
Unity (76 év); but its participation in Unity implies that it is other 
than one, for otherwise it would not participate but would itself 
be one, whereas only Unity itself (aùrò 76 év) can be one. So each 
part, like the whole of which it is a part, ‘is one’ only by partici- 
ating in Unity. Here Plato clearly distinguishes two meanings Oi 
‘is x’, namely (1) ‘has the character x and (2) ‘is identical with a 
wer ‘is x’ in one sense is not x in the other; 
‘is x in the second 
y Vlastos and to the 


assumes that whate 
and states that aùrò 76 x and only aùrò TO x 
sense.? As applied to the statements quoted b; 


1 For such statements as those quoted Vlastos cites Prot., 330c-d, Phd., 
rooe 4-6, Lysis, 2174, and Diotima’s speech in the Symposium; he also asserts 
that obré ró for ‘the idea of x’ suggests Self-Predication. Owen (see above, 
p. 319, note 4) also cites Prot., 330¢-d and Phd., 102e 5 a8 evidence for Self- 
prdication in ‘the old theory of Forms’, presumably meaning that Plato in 
his ‘later theory’ abandoned it; but in the Sophist itself, which according to 
Owen represents this ‘later theory’, there is the statement (258b 10 f): doxep 
78 uéya (i.e. 73 péya abré [cf. 258a 1]) v wey nal 7ò xadòv Fv radòv. . « « 

2 Parm., 158a. 

3 The distinction betwee 
elsewhere in the second part of the Parmenides also, e. 
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doctrine of ideas generally, this is to say: ‘the idea of x is x’ m 
‘the idea of x and x are identical and therefore the idea of dues 
not “have the character x”. art 
Since Plato formulates this distinction in the second part of th 
Parmenides, it is reasonable to suppose that he was ae of it d 
its bearing upon the regress-arguments when he put these int i 
mouth of Parmenides in the first part of the dialogue. We ne a j 
rest upon this probability, however, since a passage in nes a 
book of the Republic! shows that he regarded the distincti ae 
essential to the theory of ideas. This passage is a aces Xi 7 
that the idea of every plurality is itself unique. Just because this | 
its purpose, the relevance to the regress in the Parmenides that th j 
scholars had seen in it was denied by Ross in a sentence appl: ae i 
by Vlastos as ‘an admirably terse refutation’.? “To shoe ti e 
there were two Ideas of bed there would have to be a third’ Re $ 
said, ‘does nothing to disprove the contention that, if ther RAR 
Idea of bed, related to particulars as Plato supposes, N F e 
second.” Whether it does or not depends, of course ae i 
nature of the proof, which neither Ross nor Vlastos tice pa 
analyse. Plato does not, in fact, argue that there must b ae ie 
ide of «Ain because if there were two, there would h: a sf 
third; that of itself would not show why all three may ENER 4 
of «Atv. His proof is instead that there can be only aid Ži fx 
just because the idea is ô čom x. God himself could He ae 
more than one idea of x, because if there were even aman 


1 Rep., 597c. 
2 Ross, Plato’s 1 ry 
ace ot Pat's Theory of Ideas, p. 87 nd pp. 250-1; Vlastos, see above, p: 259 
note t, Owen (p. 20) also denies the relevance of the passage to Parm., 132d— 
7332 0n the ground that in the former Plato uses not 'a regres Of simi. 
[aritier but simply the premiss of the év ¢ri roM, Each step of iiategitas 
versions, Ban n dy é E Sat 
in both versions, however, is just the ty ènt notin; and this i Palka 
argument from the similarity of the wl to one another (ef. Alexander, Met 
bp, Say 172 and 85, 5-5 and Cherniss, Aristotl's Critici, 1, p. 233 n. 138 
snd pp. 204-3) As wi I be seen, what Plato does in the passage of the 
Republic is to show why the idea cannot be one of a plurality of similar 
s just what Parmenides assumes it is in the first version and 


seeks to prov. t it is in th —and this is itself the 
ove that it is ir 
c e second—and this is itself as 
regress of sim not aris i i 
ss of similarities’ does not arise i k 


I~ 
SEA 158b 1-2 and Soph., 245b 7-8) 
than Unity neither are one nor parti 
are not Unity but do zi 


at 149c 5-6 it is said that the others 
ate in Unity, at 157b 9~ y 
participate in Unity. T 
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two such entities, they would both ave the character x and soé 
čorw x would be neither of these but would be instead the single 
entity ‘of which they would both have the character’. Here is the 
same distinction between ‘what is x’ and ‘what has x’ that we 
find drawn in the second part of the Parmenides, where it is said 
that ‘What participates in Unity must be other than one, since 
otherwise it would not participate but would itself be one, whereas 
only Unity itself (aùrò 7ò év) can be one’.? In the Republic, however, 
this distinction is expressly applied to prove that the idea of x, 
since it is identical with x, cannot have x as a character or pro- 
perty, as it necessarily would if it were one of a plurality of entities 
alike in ‘being x’, and that such entities, however ‘perfect’ they 
might otherwise be, would still be ‘particulars’ and not ideas of x? 
because they would ‘have x as a character’ and therefore would 
not be ‘what x is’. This passage clearly shows that, contrary to 
what Vlastos holds, Plato did not confuse the idea of x with ‘the 
perfect instance of the property which the word x connotes’; 
and, since he explains that aùrò 76 x, the expression most commonly 
used for ‘the idea of x’, always means ô égri x, ‘what is identical 
with x’,4 it denies what Ross and Vlastos assert: that this expres- 
sion makes the idea of x one x among others and implies an x- 
ness common to it and them.® On the contrary, this passage of 
the Republic is clear proof that Plato consciously rejected as false 
this crucial assumption of Parmenides’ regress in both its forms 
and held that-this rejection of it was implied in the very termino- 
logy that he used to designate the ideas. 

What Plato meant by the formula, ‘the idea is that which its 
particular participants save as a character’, requires word of ex- 
planation, since it has obviously been misunderstood by Owen 
and by Vlastos alike. According to Owen, this formula that I have 
imputed to Plato did become his doctrine—but only after he had 
written the Parmenides. Since Owen adopts the orthodox opinion 
that the Republic antedates the Parmenides, he must have failed to 
see that the proof in Book X of the Republic rests upon this 
formula; and this he did because he interprets the formula as a 


1 Rep., 597c 7-9. 

2 Parm., 158a (Cf. p. 370, n. 2). 3 Cf. Rep., 597d 1 

4 Rep., 507b 5-7. CE. Rep., 490b 3, 532a 7-b 1; Phd., 75c 10-d 
Symp., 211c 7-d 1. 

5 CE. Ross, P/ato’s Theory of Ideas, p. 88.  * 
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denial of the ‘separate existence’ of ideas, a change in doctrine 
that, as we have seen, he mistakenly ascribes to Plato in his 
‘later, critical period’. Vlastos, rightly denying such a change 
of doctrine but taking the formula in the same way as Owen 
does, denies that Plato could ever have adopted it. It would, 
he contends, have prevented Plato from ‘separating’ the ideas; 
and to impute it to him is to fail to see ‘that the “perfect 
reality” of the Forms is incompatible with their being the <im- 
perfect> predicates of particulars’1 Vlastos thus explicitly inter- 
prets the formula to mean that the ideas are themselves attributes or 
properties of particulars; but this is a complete misapprehension. 
As the passage in the Republic shows, it means that of any charac- 
ter or property, x, that a particular has, the reality is ô éorw x, 
which it could not be if it were Aad by anything and which there- 
fore must be independent or ‘separate’ from all manifestations of 
itself as a property. The formulation that Vlastos rejects and Owen 
accepts as a ‘later doctrine’, then, far from being incompatible, 
as they both suppose it is, with the independent existence of the 
true realities, which we call by the conventional but somewhat 
misleading term ‘separation of the ideas’, necessarily implies it 
in asserting that what appears ‘dispersed’, as the Timaeus puts it,? 
in particularisation as a property is in reality an unparticularised 
entity, indivisible and identical with itself, and so not a property 
of anything. 

Whether or not Plato himself ever took the trouble to point 
it out to his associates, we have certain evidence to show that by 
some of them at least the formulation thus made explicit in this 
passage of the Republic was held to be the reason for rejecting as 
invalid the regress-arguments of the Parmenides. This is a passage 
of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, the import of which has long gone un- 
temarked, perhaps because of an old corruption in the text, which 
Ross in his revised edition has now removed, although by a strange 
inadvertence he has left unchanged and so made irrelevant and 
unintelligible his old exegetical note on the passage.? There 


1 Vlastos, 


see above, p. 253, note 1. 2 Tim., 35a 1-7, 378 5-b 2. 
Met., 1079b 3-11. Shorey showed that in b 7 7ò 8 of dore must be an 
error for rò 8°6 čar (Class. Phil., XX [1925], pp. 271-3). This correction Ross 
adopted in the second edition of his translation of the Metaphysics (Oxford, 
1928); and in the corrected reprint of his text and commentary of Aristotle's 
Metaphysics (Oxford, 1953) he corrected the text accordingly, but the 
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Aristotle, after having tried to involve the theory of ideas ia the 
regress by arguing that each of the ideas and its participants must 
have the same property in common if ideas and particulars are not 
merely unrelated homonyms,! recognises as the Platonists’ reply 
to this argument the contention that this premiss of the regress 
is rendered invalid by their addition of ô čov: to terms designating 
ideas. This is the explicit application to Parmenides’ regress of the 
formulation used in the proof of the Republic; and it is noteworthy 
that Aristotle testifies to its force when in his rejoinder to it he 
abstains from arguing that the idea does have the property its 
participants have, thereby silently admitting that as 6 éorw x the 
idea cannot be treated as an ‘eternal particular’ or a ‘perfect in- 
stance of x’, and attempts instead to establish a new kind of re- 
gress, based not upon the relation of the idea to its particulars at all 
but upon the isolation of this 6 gor, treated as a common predi- 
cate of all the ideas, which he contends must therefore imply a 
separate idea of ideality. 

I take it therefore as proved not only that both versions of the 
regress are invalid arguments but also that when Plato put them 
into Parmenides’ mouth he believed them to be invalid and invalid 
for reasons which he felt himself to have indicated satisfactorily 
for anyone who would compare the assumptions of these argu- 
ments with what he had already said concerning the nature of the 
ideas. In any case, so far as certainty can be assured by the evidence 
of his own writings and by that of all relevant ancient testimony, 
he certainly continued to the end of his life to maintain the doc- 
trine that the ideas are paradigms or originals, of which particu- 
lars are copies, images, or representations—the doctrine, in short, 
which according to Parmenides’ argument implies an infinite 
regress. 

Now, that argument, as we have seen, is in fact much more than 
a refutation of the doctrine of paradeigmatic ideas. If it were valid, 
it would be a general proof that nothing can be a likeness or image 
of anything whatever; and itis probable that this was the scope and 


1 Met., 10798 32-b 3. 


exegetical note on the passage there (Vol. II, p. 423) still stands as it was 
written for the impossible reading 03, On the reading here, the passage as a 
whole, and its relation to A, chap. 9, where it is lacking at 991a 8, cf. Cherniss, 
Aristotle s Criticism, 1, p. 308-13. 
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purpose of the original argument, which, as presented in the 
Parmenides, is merely adapted ad hoc to refute the specific use of 
‘Jikeness’ in the theory of ideas. There is evidence elsewhere in 
Plato’s writings that he knew such general arguments against the 
existence of images or likenesses and that he was interested in the 
challenge of such arguments to define the way in which a likeness 
is at once distinguished from its original and related to it. When, 
for instance, Cratylus, in the dialogue named for him, maintains 
that words are images of the things they name? but that the words 
must be exact manifestations of those things or not be images of 
them at all,? Socrates explains at some length that an image as 
such cannot be exactly what that is of which it is an image.? The 
position of Cratylus he connects with the notorious doctrine that 
no statement can be false, since it is impossible in saying anything 
not to say what is (rò 6v);4 and in the Sophist this same notorious 
doctrine is said to be the basis of the sophistic contention that 
there is no such thing as an image, a likeness, or a semblance.> 
This contention, it is said,® the sophist will support by challenging 
Theaetetus to give a definition of ‘image’; and, when Theaetetus 
responds by defining it as ‘that which by having been assimilated 
to the real thing is another such thing’ (rò mpds radnBivdv dfw- 
pouwpevov črepov ro.obrov), he is asked whether this means ‘another 
real thing’ or what it is to which ‘such’ (rovodrov) in his definition 
refers. He protests that it means not ‘real’ (dA7$udv)—otherwise, 
of course, he would have defined instead of ‘image’ an exact 
double, indistinguishable from that of which it is supposed to 
be the image—but ‘like’ (ĉowós); and he is then forced to admit 
that he cannot meet the sophist’s challenge, since according to 

his own definition the being of an image or likeness implies its 

not really being. This passage in its context is part of the aporetic 

introduction to the proof that ‘not being’ can be meaningfully 

used in the sense of ‘otherness’ or ‘difference’; and, with this 

established, the sophist can, despite his objection, be defined as 

one kind of maker of images. The plan and purpose of this dia- 

logue do not require that Plato should here return to explain 


+ Crat., 430a 10-b 2, 4392 1-43 on all that follows in the text see my paper, 
‘Tim, $2c 2-5" in Mélanges Diès (1956), pp. 49-60. 

2 Ibid., 431e 9-432a 4. 3 Ibid., 432a-d. 4 Ibid., 429b-430a. 
264c 10-d 1 referring to 239c ff.; cf. 236¢ 1-237a 4 and 238d 4 ff. 
239d-240c. 
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specifically whether the definition of image offered by Theaetetus 
is itself saved by the proof that ‘not-being’ in the sense of ‘other- 
ness’ exists and, if so, how that definition accounts for the puzzl- 
ing relation of likeness to original. For us, however, it is impor- 
tant to emphasise that he does not do so in the Sophist and that for 
enlightenment we must turn again to the Timaeus, to that passage 
in which, as I have already said, the theory of space is presented 
as saving at once the world of becoming and the conception of its 
relation to being as that of image or semblance to original reality. 

The phrase in Theaetetus’ definition that had led to his dis- 
comfiture was črepov rovoirov ‘another such thing’. “To what does 
rotodrov refer’, he was asked; and the only answer that he could 
give made the being of an image imply its really not being. Now, 
an image really is not, of course, that by reference to which the 
rowdrov that characterises it is meaningful; and this, which gives 
rise to the perplexity of Theaetetus, is in our passage of the Tim- 
aeus made to explain the distinctive nature of an image. In this 
passage! Plato summarises in concise, doctrinal language the re- 
lations to one another of the three factors: the immutable intel- 
ligible reality which is the ideas; the transitory sensible yeyvopeva, 
images of the former; and space, the medium in which the con- 
tinual coming-to-be and passing-away of these images occurs but 
into which the ideas themselves never enter, as i¢ never enters 
into them. The relevant words for our purpose here assert that: 
not even that very thing that an image signifies belongs to the 
image itself, but an image is always a transitory adumbration of 
something other than itself; and consequently it must be coming 
to be in something other than itself and thus cling precariously to 
being or else itself be nothing at all, whereas what really is can- 
not be ¿n anything other than itself or anything else én it 

The point of the crucial explanation here is not, as various inter- 
preters have said, that ‘the being of an image qua image is not 
self-related’ or that ‘an image is not its own image’ or ‘its own 
original’ but that any particular image stands for something, refers 
to something, means something and that this meaning the image 
has not independently as its own but only in reference to something 
else apart from it and not dependent upon it but of which, as the 
parallel and complementary clause says, the image is always a 


1 Tim., s1¢ 6-52d 1. 
2 Ibid., s2c 2-d 1. Cf. my paper referred to in p. 375, mole 1 supra. 
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transitory adumbration. So, for example, a human image is not 
itself human; but it is a human image precisely because it does not 
have as its own the ‘humanity’ that it signifies. Or, to take an 
example from this section of the Timaeus itself, an igneous or 
aqueous image, one of those puuýpara which, as we saw, are to be 
designated by the formula rò 8d mavròs roroôrov, is such because, 
not having as its own what fire or water is, it signifies or means 
fire or water. It is because the meaningfulness of an image is its 
reference to something other than itself that the image is essen- 
tially roroĝrov. As such, it implies a 7, something that is itself that 
by reference to which the image is rowdrov. Bare rowoôrov, how- 
ever, is not any#hing itself and so, to be at all, must have some 
external basis (€3pav—s5 2b 1) for being, which it can have only by 
coming to be in something else. Therefore, because an image is 
what it is ‘of something other than itself’, it must, even to be itself, 
come to be ‘in something other than itself’ also, whereas true 
reality, since it is itself what it is independently of anything else, is 
zt and not rowodrov, The medium too, in which the image must 
come to be if it is to have even the being of an image—this 
medium, which is space, immutable in its own nature, must also 
be v: and not rovodrov. So true reality and space can neither one 
be in the other, since they cannot be at the same time both two and 
one identical thing.t 

Thus the črepov rovobrov in the definition of image, which reduces 
Theaetetus to perplexity in the Sophist and of which no further 
explicit account is given later in that dialogue, appears in the 
Timaeus as a fully elaborated explanation of the nature of an image 
in its relation to the original; and here, moreover, with the ex- 
plication of this relation is intimately connected the additional 
factor of the spatial medium which alone is said to make possible 
the existence of an image. 

This in itself would be a plausible reason for believing the Tim- 
aeus to be a later work than the Sophist; and the plausibility of such 
a relative chronology could be reinforced by a comparative study 
of many other passages, some of them—like those examined here 
—passages which Owen has mistakenly adduced in support of his 
own thesis. But, if there were time to examine them all, the result 


ICEA 5 

_* CF. Aristotle’s argument (Mef., 1039 3-14) that one substance cannot be 
setuill present in another, because what is actually two can never be one, 
and the example, § yàp ody čv j Suds # oùx Zor words &v aùrĝ 
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would only increase the plausibility; and the highest degree of 
plausibility is still far different from proof. With this firmly in 
mind, I would therefore emphasise the following distinctions: 


(1) All the evidence we have or are likely ever to have re- 
quires us to recognise that the Cratylus, the Parmenides, and the 
Theaetetus were composed before the Timaeus. 

(2) Mr. Owen has adduced no evidence—nor to my know- 
ledge has anyone else—that proves the Timaeus to have been 
composed earlier than the Sophist, the Politicus, or the Philebus; 
and on the contrary there are plausible reasons for believing 
that at least the Sophist and the Politicus antedate the Timaeus. 

(3) Whatever may be the true relative chronology of this 
group of dialogues, the philosophical doctrine expressed in the 
Timaeus is certainly not at variance with that expressed in any 
of the others of this group and is not repudiated, abandoned, or 
in any essential point even modified in any of them. 
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THE DISORDERLY MOTION IN 
THE TIMAEUS (1939) 


Gregory Vlastos 


SO much has been written on this vexed issue,! that one hesitates 
to reopen it. Yet one has no other choice when one finds scholars 
accepting as generally agreed a view which rests on altogether 
insufficient evidence. I propose, therefore, to examine the main 
grounds on which recent authorities interpret the disorderly mo- 
tion of Timaeus, 30a, 52d-53b, and 6gb as a mythical symbol. They 
are four: 


I. That the Timaeus is a myth; 

II. The testimony of the Academy; 
II. That motion could not antecede the creation of time; 
IV. That motion could not antecede the creation of soul. 


‘For references to opposing authorities in the last century see Zeller, 
Plato and the Older Academy (English trans., London, 1876, p. 364, n. 5). Some 
recent authorities who take the view that the pre-existing chaos must not be 
taken literally (For later works see pp. 401-402 below): 

Wilamowitz, Platon, vol. i, 1917, pp. 597-8. 
C. Ritter, Platon, vol. ii, 1923, pp. 415-17. 
a W. Theiler, Zur Geschichte der teleologischen Naturbetrachtung, 1924, section on 
lato. 

A. E. Taylor, Plato, 1926, pp. 442 fi., and Commentary on the Timaeus, 1928, 
PP. 66-9 ef passim. 

P. Frutiger, Les Mythes de Platon, 1930, passim, 

Léon Robin, P/aton, 1935, p. 191. 

G. M. A. Grube, Plato's Thought, 1935, pp. 168 f. 
F. M. Cornford, Plato's Cosmology, 1937, pp. 37, 176, 203 ef passim. 
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In what sense is the Timaeus a myth? A comparison with the 
plysiologoi suggests itself at once. The Timaeus corrects their views 
in their own universe of discourse. Empedocles’ cosmology starts 
with the four prfwpara.! Plato disagrees: “These are products, not 
archai. I cannot give certain knowledge of the true arche or archai. 
But I can give an account which is a good deal more probable 
than any physicist’s.’* So when he fulfils this promise, going back 
of the four ‘elements’ to describe in 5 2d—5 3b the winnowing move- 
ment out of which they were formed, what he gives us is not more 
mythological than Empedocles’ mingling of the elements in the 
original harmony of love,’ than the primordial jpeyia of Anaxa- 
goras’ óuoropepñ,* or Leucippus’ and Democritus’ world-forming 
8.5 

‘Thus the Timaeus is unique among Plato’s myths. It is a mistake 
to put it on a level with the great myths of the Gorgias, Phaedo, 
Republic X, the Phaedrus, and the Politicus.® The Timaeus uses none 
of the devices by which all of these disavow the scientific serious- 
ness of major features of their accounts.” The speaker is the 


1 Diels B, 6, where, significantly enough, these physical substances are 
given the names of divinities. Conversely, the anthropomorphic elements, 
Love and Strife, are conceived as corporeal forces. See Cyril Bailey, The Greek 
Atomists and Epicurus, p. 31; and Cornford, in chapter xv of vol. iv of 
Cambridge Ancient History: ‘In Empedocles Love and Strife belong at once to 
the world of mythical imagery and to the world of scientific concepts.’ This 
ambivalence of myth and science, very different from didactic metaphor or 
allegory, is the proper mood of the Timaeus, It was used unconsciously by 
Empedocles, consciously by Plato. Cf. põðos in Soph., 242c-8ff, 

2 Summarising in paraphrase, Tim., 48b 1-d 4. 
3 Cyril Bailey, op. cit., pp. 31, 32. 

4 Aristotle, Phys., 250b 25, 26. 

5 Diogenes Laertius, ix, 31, 32; Aristotle, Péys., 196a 24. 

© Anyone tempted to make much of the label ‘myth’ might note its absence 
in the first two, and its very casual use at the end of the third (4600s čoúðn, 
Rep., 621bc, a quasi-proverbial expression, applied elsewhere to the ‘saving’ 
of a philosophical thesis: Phil., 14a, Laws, 645b, Th., 1644). 

7In the Gorgias the story begins with donep yàp “Opnpos dye (523a); 
Homer’s witness is called in again in 525¢. The story contains such figures and 
places as the Isles of the Blessed and Tartarus; Minos, Rhadamanthys, 
Acacus; Tantalus, Sisyphus, Tityus. In the Phaedo: Aéyerar 8è otrws .. 


pre: 


(107d); . . . ds ey mérecpae (108c); Myerae (110b); 
enddew dour... (114d). The detailed geography is clearly mythological. In 
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dorpovopuxdraros Timaeus (27a), who, in Socrates’ estimation, 
has reached the highest summit of all philosophy (20a). The 
sober, systematic, prosaic tone of his discourse contrasts sharply 
with Critias’ earlier reminiscences. This all but irrelevant intro- 
duction sets the fanciful myth over against the scientific myth, It 
is stuffed with mythological material: Atlantis, the deluge, 
Phaethon’s flight, and the genealogy of Phrononeus, Niobe, 
Deucalion and Pyrrha which even the Egyptian priest declares to 
be mythology (23b). None of this sort of thing comes into Tim- 
aeus’ story; and its omission has the force of conscious restraint 
in view of the wealth of poetic allusions suggested by his grandiose 
theme.’ When the creation of the stars forces him to say something 
about the popular gods, he is dry, hasty, ironical.? He accepts the 
traditional accounts in a mood that suggests Hume’s, ‘Our most 
holy religion is founded on Faith.” Sacred mythology of this sort 
he treats elsewhere with the deepest respect.‘ He has no use for it 
here. The topography of the under-world, described in such detail 
in the Phaedo, is left unmentioned. The chthonian deities, whose 
worship is an integr ıl part of the state-cult,® pass unnoticed. Nor 
is there any place here for the mediating daimonic entities, who 


1 Except in verbs describing the activity of the Demiurge, where he is 
forced into anthtopomorphism, Timacus indulges rarely in poetic metaphors. 
The xparip of 46d is the only important one; and there it occurs with the 
scientist's characteristic carelessness for literary detail: he thinks he has used 
it before (éni rò» mpórepov xparipa) when he actually has not, Expressions 
which he knows to be poetic Timacus expressly qualifies as similes: ¢upiPdoas 

Synua (410); this is a vestige of the imaginative figure of the Phaedrus, 
where it had been used without qualification: Zeds, &avvwy arqvdy dpua (246e); 
Qcav öyýuara tooppémws ebxjna (247b); there the mood is mythology, and to 
qualify would be pendantry. 
bout irony: see especially Taylor’s Commentary, on 4od 6-e 2. 

3 An Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding, x, ii, 100. 

that he accepts the forms of traditional worship, and wishes to 
preserve them intact, without the slightest alteration (Laws, 738b, c; cf. 
also Rep., 427b, c, and Laws, 716c~718b; 7592-760; 828a-d). 

© Le, Laws, 7178; 828c; 958d. 


ds 


lic we get an ’AAxivou dxddoyov (allusion to the Ne&yia of Od. XI: 
cf. Arist., Poet. 1455a 2, Rbet., 14178 13), the tale of Er, the Armenian. In the 
Politicus the reversal of the celestial revolutions is connected with the tale of 
Atreus and the golden lamb (268e, 269a), the age of Cronus and the ynyeveis 
(269a-b), and said to account for ‘innumerable other [events], still more 
marvellous’ (269b). For the Phaedrus myth note 265b 6-8. 
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figure invariably in Plato’s supernatural hierarchy! and are con- 
spicuous in the cosmology of the Epinomis (984e, 985a). 

Why should the cosmology of the Timaeus exclude figures 
whose reality is vouched for by the law of the state? Because they 
fall below its standard of scientific probability. Commentators 
often pick the expression exéra pôfov out of Timaeus’ episte- 
mological introduction (29b-d), and use it as though the emphasis 
were on pôbov instead of eixdéra. This is certainly wrong. Eixós is 
the important word. It is used thrice explicitly (29c 2, 8; 29d 2), 
and once implicitly (29b eèxóvos . . . ovyyeveis). OF these four, it 
is used thrice as an adjective of Aéyos, once of pios. In the seven- 
teen echoes of this introduction throughout the rest of the dia- 
logue, pôbos is used thrice,? while eixds, eixdrws, etc., are used 
sixteen times.‘ Eixdra Adyov is used eight times; elxóra pîĝov twice. 
And it is a pretty commentary on the ‘mythological’ connotations 
of eixdra pôlov that it is used both times of a purely scientific 
opinion: 59c, of the composition of metals, and 68d, of colour- 
mixture. 

A mythos is a tale. Not all tales are fictions. ‘What is the meaning 
of this mythos?’, asks Socrates of a ‘Protagorean’ doctrine (Tht. 
156c). His tone may not be free from condescension; but neither 
does he mean to prejudge its claim to truth. The typical mythos is 
mythological. But there is none of this in the discourse of 
Timaeus where only the eikos is tolerated. And what eikos means 
in this context is carefully defined: the metaphysical contrast 
of the eternal forms and their perishing copy determines the 
epistemological contrast of certainty and probability. Thus 
‘the element of falsity lies, not in the mode of exposition, but in 
the object described, which is only a fleeting image of the real.’ 
All of what we hopefully call ‘science’, Plato relegates to veri- 
similitude. But verisimilitude is not fiction, for the visible cosmos 
is not fictitious. If within the dream-world of the senses? we draw 
pretty definite lines between the reality of people we see and hear 

1 Rep., 392a; 427b; Laws, 717b; 734d; 818c; 910a. 

2 ävev ve elxdraw xaì dvayxalwy drobelgewv Myovow (40). 

3 59c, 68d, 69c. 

4 30b, 34c, 44d, 48c, 48d, 49b, 53d, 55d, 56a, 56d, 57d, 59c, 68d, 72d, goe. 

5 The account is ‘akin’ to the ‘image’ it describes: «ixdvos eixóras (sc. 
Aóyovs) 20c. 

* F, M. Cornford, Cambridge Ancient History, vol. vi, chap. xi, p. 330. 

1 Tim., 52b, c: ond ravens rûs évapdbews. . . « 
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and, say, Hesiod’s ynyevets (our sanity depends on it), so scientific 
probability must be kept clear from didactic fictions. So the pre- 
sumption must be that every element in the Timaeus is probable, 
and none fanciful, unless we are given further instructions or 
hints to the contrary. Of the latter there are none for the pre- 
existing chaos. In their absence we are so far driven to accept it 
as a serious, though only probable, hypothesis of the origin of 
the material world. 


II 


It is not then Plato, but Xenocrates who supplies us with the 
suggestion that, as Aristotle put it in de Caelo 279b 32-280a 1, 
the expressions about the generation of the world are a kind of 
diagram, given SiSacKadlas xdpw. This passage of the de Caelo 
is ‘a plain allusion to the interpretation of the Timaeus given by 
Xenocrates’. In none of our sources is it said that Plato thus con- 
strued the Timaeus; or even that Xenocrates contended that 
Plato thus construed it. All we hear is that Xenocrates and Cran- 
tor, or ‘Xenocrates and the Platonists’, supplied this interpre- 
tation.2 Of course, we have Xenocrates’ teaching at second, or 
rather at nth, hand. It may be that Xenocrates did make this very 
claim. But this is not in our evidence. Xenocrates is, therefore, of 


1A, E, Taylor, Commentary, p. 69. So much is clear from the Greek 
commentaries, listed by Heinze, Xenokrates, pp. 179-80: 

Simpl. de Caelo 303, 34-35: ox pèv apès Sevoxpéryy páora xai rods 
Maranxods ó Abyos 

Schol. cod. Coisl. 166: roôro pòs Zevoxpdry elpyrar dnooyovuevoy úmèp 
Tárwvos . . . 

Schol. cod. Parisiens Reg. 1853: 6 Ewoxpárns xai ó Snevounmos émyepodvres 
Bontoa rë Mhárwv čeyov . . . 
and from Plutarch, de animae procreatione in Timaeo, 10132, where the reference 
is by implication to Xenocrates, Crantor, and their followers. 

? Taylor (Commentary, p. 69, n. 1) and H, Cherniss (Aristotle's Criticism of 
Plato and the Academy, n. 356) add Speusippus and Theophrastus, The textual 
authority for the former is frail: the scholion in the Parisian MS. of the de 
Caelo; no mention of Speusippus in Plutarch, Proclus, or Simplicius. As for 
Theophrastus, his remark, as quoted in Proclus is, rág’ av yerqrév Aéyou 
oagnveias xépw and the váxa (‘perhaps, to express any contingency from a 
probability to a bare possibility,’ Liddell and Scott, Lexicon, s.v., 11), is under- 
stood by Taurus to mean ‘possibly’ (fows) in this context (Theophrastus, 
frag. 28). Cherniss does not explain why he favours ‘probably’ instead (loc. 
and 610). 
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little help at this point. For the rest, there are excellent reasons why 
an apologist and systematiser of Plato’s thought should wish to 
put just that construction upon this troublesome doctrine of the 
Timaeus. For the same reasons the Academy would conserve it. 
Yet their minds could not have been altogether easy about it, or 
we could hardly have had Plutarch, Atticus, and Añor mooi rav 
Tl\arwxdv,! reverting centuries later to the literal interpretation. 
So I cannot put as much weight on the ‘all but unanimous testi- 
mony of the Academy’? as Professor Taylor seems to do. 

On the other hand, we have Aristotle, who knows Xenocrates’ 
interpretation and also knows something of Plato’s oral teaching. 
So far from attributing this interpretation to Plato, his references 
to the Timaeus imply the very opposite. There can be no question 
here of ‘mere polemical “scores” got by pressing the mere words 
of a sentence’. His references are too detailed and too serious for 
that. He tells us that: 


(a) In teaching the generation of time Plato stood alone 
against the unanimous opinion of previous thinkers ;5 while 

(b) he (Aristotle) was the first to teach the beginningless- 
ness of the ouranos;® that 

(c) Plato, with Leucippus, taught the everlastingness of 
motion,” yet 

(d) Plato held that the world and the soul were generated.® 


Of these statements a and b might be, and a and ¢ or ¢ and 
d would almost certainly be taken as mutually inconsistent. 
To see that they are not, implies conscientious recording and 
thoughtful distinctions. To be sure, every reference to Plato is 


1 Proclus, quoted by Taylor, Commentary, 68. 

2 Taylor, Commentary, 69. 

3 Le, de Caelo 280a 29, Phys., 251b 14, Met, 10720 2. Cf. de Anima 406b 26, 
kal ó Tiras duowdoye mv Yuxiy xweiv 76 aôpa, associating the account of 
the soul’s ability to move the body in the Timaeus ‘with the mechanical 
explanation of Democritus’ (Cherniss, op. cit., n. 314), and thus with a genre 
of thought which is the polar opposite of mythology (cf. Epicurus, Ep., 2, 
87). 

* Taylor, Commentary, 69. 

$ Phys., 251b, 14-19. 

* de Caelo, 279b 12, 13. cf. Cherniss, op. cit., 415-16. 

7 Met., 1071b 31-33. 

8 de Caelo, 280a 29, 30; Met., 1072a 1-3. 
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the prelude toa crushing refutation. But crushing refutation would 
be singularly inept against mythology. There can be no question 
here either of ignorance or carelessness. If we are to discount 
Aristotle’s testimony we must charge him with deliberate mis- 
representation. It is hard to believe that Aristotle, with all the 
limitations of his subtle and unimaginative mind, was capable of 
quite that. 


III 


We now come to the more difficult part of the discussion: to the 
contradictions in which Plato would seem to involve himself on a 
literal interpretation of the pre-existing chaos. Here we must make 
sure of the canon of criticism on which we are to proceed. Shall 
we assume at the start that Plato’s philosophy is immune from 
contradiction? This would be wishful thinking. Every great 
thinker has sought consistency, and none has perfectly attained 
it, except in the minds of slavish disciples who know the answers 
so well that they never think of the problems. One thing only we 
can reasonably assume about a great philosopher: that he is never 
carelessly or needlessly inconsistent. In the present instance Plato 
himself has warned us of rough sailing ahead. This is physics, 
not metaphysics; his physics must have a fringe of inconsistency 
and inexactness (29c 6), at the risk of belying the metaphysics. In 
fact Plato has much too cheap an insurance against misadventures 
in the Timaeus. He can always say, ‘I told you so. What can you 
expect of the image of an image that is in constant flux’? We can- 
not treat him quite so leniently. To meet his inconsistencies with 
easy-going tolerance would be as shallow as to hide or explain 
them away. We must insist on the question: Where is the source 
of the inconsistency? Is it a mere accident of the physics, or can 
it be traced back to a weakness in the metaphysics? And of the 
Pre-existing chaos we must ask further: Is it the cause of meta- 
physical inconsistency, or its symptom? If the latter, then to 
remove it as mythology would be needless exegetic surgery. 

Let us being with the most formidable of these inconsistencies: 

‘No sane man could be meant to be understood literally in main- 

taining at once that time and the world began together (38b 6), 


and also that there was a state of things, which he proceeds to 
describe, before there was any world.’! 


1 Taylor, Commentary, p. 69. 
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But was the contradiction as obvious to Plato as it is to Pro- 
fessor Taylor? And was it avoidable? 

Aristotle was a ‘sane man’. He records both of these Platonic 
doctrines: that motion is everlasting (Meż., 1071b 31-33), while 
time is not (P/ys., 251b 14-18). He interprets the latter literally. 
Yet he sees no immediate contradiction between the two. He does 
indeed hold that ‘all change and all that is in motion is in time’ 
(Phys., 222b 30, 31), and that time has no beginning (Phys., 251b 
14-28), but he finds it necessary to establish these propositions 
independently.! They are not immediate logical inferences from 
the self-contradictoriness of ‘before the beginning of time’. To 
convict him of inconsistency Aristotle has to go farther afield and 
bring in the additional premiss that Plato, who ‘sometimes’ attri- 
butes the cause of motion to the soul, could not consistently 
make the generated soul cause of beginningless motion.? Why is it, 
one wonders, that Aristotle should resort to such a roundabout 
argument, weakened as it is by the ‘sometimes’ in the first premiss, 
when he could offer the simple and fatal objection that ‘before 
time’ is nonsense, since ‘before’ presupposes time?* 

The answer is in the ‘tradition running throughout the whole of 
Greek thought, which always associated Time with circular move- 
ment’.‘ Aristotle justified this belief by arguing: 


(a) Time is the number of motion (Phys., 223a 33); 

(b) there is only one time (P/ys., 223b 2-12); therefore, 

(e) time must be measured by one determinate motion (Phys, 
223b 12-18); 


1 He proves the first as follows: 

(i) ârrov or Bpadórepov is predicable of every motion; 

(ii) Barrov implies the idea of mpérepov; 
(iii) mpérepov implies distance from ‘now’; 
(iv) ‘now’ implies time (rà vô» è» xpdvp) (Phys., 222b 31-2232 8). 
He proves the second: 
(i) time can neither be nor be conceived apart from ‘now’; 
i) any ‘now’ is a peadras between past and future; 
(iii) any past is a ‘now’; 
(iv) therefore, any past has a past (Pdys., 251b 19-26). 
2 Met., 10722 1, 2. 
3 Phys., 223a 4-8; 251b 10, 11. 
4 F, M. Cornford, Plato's Cosmology, 103, q.v- 
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(d) this must be the motion whose number is ‘most know- 
able’ and that is the uniform (ópaàńs) circular motion of the 
heavenly bodies (Phys, 223b 18-21). 


Note the implications of this argument: What would happen 
if you eliminated the uniform circular motion of the heavenly 
sphere? According to Aristotle there would be no other uniform 
motion. Without uniform motion time cannot be numbered, and 
if it cannot be numbered is it still time? A number that cannot be 
numbered would be a contradiction in terms. Thus, if Aristotle 
adhered strictly to this assumption that time is the measure of a 
determinate motion, he should have been hard put to it to show 
any inconsistency whatever in Plato’s doctrine that motion is 
eternal while time is not. So long as there is only irregular motion, 
there would be no time in this strict sense of the word. It is only 
when the regular motion of the heavenly bodies comes into being 
that time begins.* This is in fact the hypothesis of the Timaeus. 

On this hypothesis we should have to reject the validity of the 
argument of Phys., 222b 30-2230 15 (summarised p. 386, n. 1), 
which attempts to establish that time is coeval with motion, For 
the first premiss in that argument is that 0arzov and BpaSvrepov is 
predicable of every motion (222b 31, 32); and to define 0@rrov 
Aristotle employs the idea of uniform (é4a)v) motion,? which 
is contrary to the hypothesis of the Timaeus. So Aristotle could 
not—and does not—use the argument of Phys., 222b 31-2232 8 
against the Timaeus. To dislodge Plato he has to fall back on an- 
other argument: that of Physics, 251b 19-26, Here his logic is 
sound. But he is no longer using the same concept of time as 


rS > Kaf t 
He holds that rectilinear motion is not uniform, ‘since (according to him) 
when it is xarà dvow it becomes faster as bodies near their proper place, and 
when it is mapà gaw it becomes slower as the impressed force becomes 
exhausted. The circular motion of the heavenly bodies is the only change 
Which by its nature proceeds uniformly’, Ross, Arisotle's Physics, p. 612 
lence his doctrine that dpadñ (sc. xin be} iy we a i 
4 . nbmaw) evBéyerar ebai ry rúry póry, Phy 
Hear ) eBexerat ebar riv órd pdrqv, Phys., 
: And we could add: If it should ever happen that the heavenly revolutions 
should cease, so would time. Cf. Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus. 


Stand still, ye ever-moving spheres of heaven, 
That time may cease, and midnight never come. 
This is good Aristotelian (and Platonic) doctrine, 
3 Phys., 222b 33-223 

Únoxeipevov xari aùr 


Adyes 82 Bârrov kuveiaBar 73 npórepov peraßáňov els 73 


arpa Kai Suadiyy ximaw kwoújevov. 
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before; he is not working with the cyclical time of Physics, 223b 
12-224a 2, but with the more general concept of a ‘now’ which 
is always a peodrys between past and present. 

This excursus on Aristotle enables us to understand: 


(a) Plato’s concept of cyclical time;* 
(b) how such a concept seemed compatible with the supposi- 
tion of a disorderly motion going on in the absence of time. 


b needs no further argument. It is a simple inference from the 
belief that time essentially implies periodic motion; no periodic 
motion, no time. @ requires further comment. The doctrine of 
time in the Timaeus is a stronger version of the cyclical time of 
Phys., 223b 12-2242 2. If Aristotle takes the heavenly revolutions 
as a necessary condition of time, the Timaeus seems to identify 
them with time. It not only tells us that sun, moon, and the other 
five planets were doa ee ovvarepydleaba xpdvov (38e), and were 
made iva yevvnO xpóvos (38c), but even that the ‘wandering’ of 
the planets is time.’ Nights, days, months, and years are ‘parts’ 
(uépn xpdvov, 37¢),4 and ‘was’ and ‘shall be’ (the most general 
categories of temporal succession) are ‘species’ (ci5y, 37e 4, 38a 8) 
of cyclical time (xuxAovjiévov, 38a 8). 

Now time so conceived is not the contrary of timeless eternity, 
but an approximation to it: its likeness (cixova, 37d 6), its imita- 
tion (38a 8). Time is a finished product, the end result of a raw 
material which the Demiurge works over with the definite pur- 
pose of making it as much like eternity as he possibly can.® 
What is this raw material? Plato tells us in s2d 3: it is yéveows. 
This distinction between raw yéveots and created xpévos is the key 
to the whole account, It shows that it was just as necessary for 
Plato to hold that the Demiurge did not create the first, as that 
he did create the second. It is the nature of the Demiurge to make 
his work more like the eternal model, not less like it. So the one 
thing he could not possibly do is to bring the factor of change and 


1 For a correction on this see pp. 409-410 below. 

2 CF, 41e 5 and 42d 5: Spyava xpévaw, Spyava xpdvou of mon and other stars. 

3 39d: xpdvov Svra ras rovrwy mAdvas. Cf. Aristotle's statement in Phys., 
218a 34, of pèv yàp Thy 706 dov xiemow eval gaot (sc. 7d» xpévox), where of 
piv are identified with Plato by Eudemus, Theophrastus, and Alexander 
(Simpl. Phys., 700. 18-19). 

4 For the true sense of this and further correction see p. 409 below. 

5 38b, c; also 37c, d. 
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decay, of ‘perpetual perishing’, into existence. That is a necessary 
condition for his work. Given that, he can proceed to inform it 
with periodic motion. Since he did not create it, it must antecede 
creation. It must exist not as a bare nothing, but as change, though 
disordered change: xwoúpevov wAnppedds kat ardxrws. 

But it is not utterly disordered change. Wholly devoid of form 
it would be, on Platonic standards, wholly devoid of Being; 
i.e. nothing at all. But obviously it is not that. It is something. 
This must puzzle Plato, who thinks of mépas and dzetpov as two 
distinct entities, requiring the imposition of the one upon the 
other through the mediation of a third ordering entity.1 The 
theme of the Timaeus is this informing of formless change by the 
Demiurge. If this dominating idea were false, the Timaeus would 
be not only mythology, but nonsense as well. Yet how conceive of 
yéveoıs which lacks form and being altogether? The more yéveois 
is denuded of stable odoia, the more it will be true that it is yéveous: 
ort yéveots, which sounds like a contradiction in terms. This is 
the deep-lying difficulty that is mirrored in the problem of pre- 
temporal motion. Plato could not have been entirely unaware of it. 
In the Sophist he faced squarely an analogous logical difficulty, 
and showed that ore uù ov involves no contradiction. But the 
metaphysical problem he never cleared up in the same way.? 


1 This idea is not peculiar to the Timaeus, E.g. Phil., 300: dmespor . . . ev 7 
mavr mod, xal mépas ixavéy, wal nis èn’ aùroðs alrla, Notice the force of èn' atvois. 
Notice also how distinct is aira from mépas: mpés rpo xal rérraprov . . . yevos 


(26¢). ri airlay ùs ixavâs črepov éxetvuw SeBqAwpevov (27b). 

2 I cannot agree with Brochard’s bold attempt to identify matter with the 
Other of the Timaeus and thus with the non-being of the Sophist. (Brochard 
et Dauriac, Le Devenir dans la Philosophie de Platon, Cong. Int. de Phil., 1902.) 
This is hardly the place to argue the matter out. But his assumption that the 
xowwva of Being, Same, Other, Motion, and Rest in the Sophist covers the 
relation of forms to material things is effectively answered in Cornford’s 
Plato's Theory of Knowledge, 297. Robin’s thesis that ‘la distinction de lintel- 
ligible et du sensible se fonde sur la pureté ou l'exactitude plus ou moins 
grandes des relations qui les constituent, et que ce n'est, par conséquent, 
qu’une différence de degré’ (La Physique de Platon, Rev. Phil., Vol. 86, 1918, 
second half, p. 398), is attractive, but, I think, much too Leibnizian an inter- 
pretation of Plato. The difficulty with it appears in such a harmless little 
phrase as ‘à la complexité infinies et perpétuellement instables’ (p. 410), which 
Robin uses to describe sensible things. Why ‘instables’? Does mere increase 
of complexity cause instability? Why should it? To establish his thesis Robin 
should be able to explain how Plato’s doctrine of process can be reduced to a 
doctrine of increasing complexity of formal relations. 
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And it is doubtful if he could, without recasting his whole philo- 
sophy to end the ontological dichotomy of rò öv det, yéveow Sè 
oùe éyov and 73 yeyvpevov pèv dei, dv 5¢ obSéore (27d-28a). 

Short of such a drastic remedy Plato had to compromise and 
say: the chaos is disorderly, but not altogether so; it contains 
‘some traces’! of order. This is a makeshift. Even as a metaphor 
it is self-contradictory, for ‘traces’ could only be a result, not an 
anticipation. Yet it is the best that Plato could do in the case of 
spatial order. And, I submit, it is the best he can do in the case of 
temporal order. He would have to say: Just as the pre-existing 
chaos had ‘certain traces’ of spatial configuration which justify us 
in speaking, with studied vagueness, of the Receptacle’s becoming 
‘watery’ and ‘fiery’ before water and fire had yet been created, so it 
might have ‘traces’ of temporal order which might enable us to 
speak in similarly indefinite, uncertain, terms of priority and 
succession in its occurrences even before the introduction of that 
sharply precise chronological order for which we reserve the name 
of ‘time’. 

This is, of course, a most unsatisfactory expedient. But the 
cause of the trouble, I repeat, is not the disorderly motion as such, 
It is the idea of yéveots. T'éveors, it now turns out, is not the pro- 
tean state which Plato believes it to be, formless till it be ‘likened’ 
to the model by the charitable intervention of the Demiurge. On 
the contrary, quite apart from any order impressed upon it by the 
Creator, it has a precise, inalienable order of its own: an order 
of before and after, inherent in the mere fact of passage. I do not 
see how Plato could face shis difficulty without rewriting not only 
the part of the Timaeus which deals with the disorderly motion, 
but much more of the Timaeus, and a good many parts of other 
dialogues as well. 


Iv 


We have the final perplexity: According to the well-known teach- 
ing of Phaedrus 245c-246a and Laws X, all motion is caused by 
soul. The disorderly motion would then imply an irrational world- 
soul. But no such soul is mentioned in the Timaeus. Since this is 
offered as an argument against the pre-existent chaos, a fair way of 
meeting it is to ask: Just what does it mean for the contrary hypo- 


1 53b 2: faq... črra. 
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thesis (i.e. that chaos is only the residual disorder ever present in 
the world)? Professor Cornford answers: 


‘Since no bodily changes can occur without the self-motion of 
the soul, the other factor present in this chaos must be irrational 
motions of the World Soul, considered in abstraction from the 
ordered revolutions of Reason. The disorderly moving mass must 
be conceived as animated by soul not yet reduced to order, but in 
a condition analogous in some ways to that of the infant soul 
described above (43a ff.).’ (Plato's Cosmology, p. 205). 


Yet— 

(a) Of ‘irrational motions of the World Soul’ we know nothing 
in the Timaeus. On the contrary, we are told at its creation: 
Ociav dpyiy jptaro dravorou Kat eudpovos Blou mpòs rév avpravra 
xpóvov (36e). 

(b) The analogy with the infant-soul, apposite as it is,! is un- 
fortunate for Professor Cornford’s hypothesis: It does not tell 
us how an irrational soul originates irrational motions, but how 
irrational motions throw out of order the infant’s soul. There is 
nothing the matter with the rationality of its soul. The trouble is 
with the ‘flowing and ebbing tide of the body’ (43a, Cornford’s 
translation), and the violent motions that break upon it from the 
outside.* As Professor Cornford himself comments on this pas- 
sage: ‘Contrast the World Soul, which, as soon as it was joined 
with its body, began an “intelligent life” (36e), not being exposed 
to external assaults’ (op. cit., 149, n. 5). That is surely the differ- 
ence. There are no external assaults to throw the motions of the 
world soul out of gear.3 And, unlike the infant, it is free from the 
six ‘wandering motions’.4 What else could induce disorder upon 


1 The drdxrws xal dìóyws of the infant’s disorder reminds one most force- 
fully of mAnupedds xal dráxrws (30a) and dàdyws xal duérpws (53a) of the world- 
chaos. 

* Note the force of rà rav mpoommrdvrwy mabýpara (43b), mup mpooxpovoue rò 
oôpa . . . bid roô aúparos al xufoas ent rv Yuxiy pepópevar mpoomtarrorey (43C), . «+ 
ogoôpôs ocovoa ras ris yuxijs mepsBous (43d). Note the repetition of wð 
44a 1, 5. 

3 For the very good reason that there is nothing outside it. The world was 
made one to exclude violent incursions upon it čfwðev, which mpoonlrrovra 
dxalpws Ae xal vóoovs yfpas re endyovra $ðívew wore? (33a). For vóaos as disorder 
of reason sce 86b, d; 88a, b. 

‘It has only the motion ray énrd rì» mepÌ vodv xai gpdvmow páNora očoav 
(34a vs. 43b). 
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it? The only other possible factor mentioned in the Timaeus is bad 
breeding (86e), which, of course, would be absurd for the world 
soul. 

More important than any specific conclusions that we might 
draw from this argument is the general way in which we put the 
problem when we look at it through the eyes of the Timaeus. We 
have just been asking, What induces disorder in the soul? But 
how ask this if you assume that all motion is caused by soul? It is 
strictly meaningless for you, except in so far as it might suggest 
that disorder in one soul might be explained through disorder in 
some other soul. Any other kind of disorder would be irrelevant; 
for, on this hypothesis, there is no disorder not caused by soul. I 
do not see how anyone can make head or tail of the Timaeus on 
this assumption. For instead of tracing back all chaos to some 
spiritual source, the Timaeus generally assumes the opposite. This 
apparent contrast between Laws X, and the Timaeus is striking, but 
not inexplicable. It derives from the totally different basic problems 
to which the two treatises are severally addressed: 

Laws X, is simply and purely an exercise in apologetics. It 
must establish the existence of the gods. It does not raise any 
issue which will not assist in the proof of this conclusion, so ur- 
gent for religion, so essential for the State. The argument turns 
on one question: Is soul prior to body? This question too is 
stripped to fighting-weight. It is not encumbered with the addi- 
tional problem: What kind of soul—good or bad? Experience 
can decide this. Only when he has proved to his satisfaction that 
‘all things are full of gods’ (899b), does he feel free to broach the 
problem of evil. Even there his object is not to explain the origin 
of evil, but to provide religious comfort for the troubled soul, 
through the assurance of the universal plan in which all things work 
together for good.* Individual souls have in them ‘a cause of 
change’ (904c); but this operates only within the framework of 


1 898c, The whole of 896d to 898b is nothing more than an elaborate 
propounding of the question: ‘If soul is cause of everything, good and bad, 
and order implies a good soul, whereas disorder implies an evil soul, con- 
sider the ouranos and decide: Does it suggest the best soul or its contrary ?” 
Therefore, it is a mistake to quote any part of this passage in support of the 
view that Plato believed in an evil world-soul. 

2 pds Thy owrnplay Kal dperiy roô õìou mavr’ <orl ovvreraypéva (903b ff.), It is 
the organic principle (‘the part exists for the sake of the whole’), the same in 
the order of the universe as in the order of the state. Cf. Rep., 420d 4, 5. 
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the universal plan already assumed. It explains the just punish- 
ment of injustice, not the occurrence of injustice itself. The 
ominous words xara ri ris eipappévns rdééw xal vópov do slip in 
(904c). But what is this «{vapyévy? Is it the will of the ‘king’ or 
its limiting condition? The question is not raised in the Laws, 
But the Timaeus cannot avoid it. 

The Timaeus is no manual of political theology. It is ‘esoteric’ 
philosophy: the private discourse of like-minded philosophers 
(20a), so much more leisurely and tentative than the defensive 
vehemence of Laws X. It can thus open up the really tough ques- 
tions of theodicy, without fear of unsettling the faith of the simple 
or exposing vulnerable flanks to atheistic opponents. It comes 
soon to the creation of the soul, which the Laws had assumed,! 
but prudently refrained from presenting as a problem. To us, with 
our Hebrew-Christian heritage, the doctrine of creation suggests 
at once the doctrine of the fall. But Plato is just as much a scienti- 
fic, as a religious, thinker. He stands in a line of physiological 
psychologists, who have discovered that elementary cognition 
involves physical contact with the material world. So two difi- 
culties must be solved at once: 


(a) How the creature of a perfect creator is so imperfect; and 
(4) how an immaterial soul can be affected by material things 
in sensation. 


Plato’s solution is that though soul does not consist of material 
articles, it is nevertheless in motion.* It can move, and it can be 
moved. Because it can be moved it is subject to sensation, desire, 


1 Laws, X, 892a, c; 896a; go4a; XII, 967d. And cf. p. 414, n. 1, below. 

2 Soul has no part in fire, air, water, earth, the constituents of the world of 
‘second’ causes, though it does partake of the mepi rà odpara yiyvopém 
uepior) odola (35a). That the soul is a motion is plain from the account of 
its creation. It consists of the revolving strips of the Same and the Other. A 
mental event is always a motion for Plato: 

ai toô mavròs Siavorous xal repipopai (goc, d). 

ras... dv rij nepadf Sephapuévas mepiddous eopbodvra (god), 

orpeponern, Belay dpxiy Fpfaro dravorou xal Eugpovos Blov (36e). 

Ñ ris was xal dpovpurdrys Kuxdjoews weplo8os (39c). 

iva ras ev odpar roð vod xarıdóvres mepidSous xpnoaiyela éni ras mepipopds 
rds ris map’ jpiv Scavorfoews (47b). 

Those who ‘don’t use their heads’: 8d rò pyeére rds dv rh xepadfi xpñoðat 
mepiódovs (91¢). 
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pleasure and pain, and passions of every sort.’ And for the same 
reason it is prone to disease and disorder.* Thus disorderly motion 
may cause evil in soul. To exculpate God of responsibility for evil 
it is no longer enough to say, airia éìopévov. When you find a phy- 
sical cause for irrational choice,’ you must exculpate God of the 
disorderly motion that has caused it. And you cannot stop short 
of the primitive chaos. This ultimate cause of evil must exist, 
uncaused by God, and (short of reopening the problem all over 
again) uncaused by soul. 

That is why we may dispense with Plutarch’s well-meaning 
hypothesis of the primordial evil soul.‘ Apart from his forced 
interpretation of Laws, 896d, Plutarch’s mainstay is the myth of 
the Politicus. Now when we examine the context of his quotations, 
it becomes plain that the cause of the “counter-revolution’ in the 
myth is not soul, but body: 


E.. . . roôro 88 aùrĝ rò dvdmady tévar Sià 748° d£ dvdyeens 
eudvrov yéyove. 
N.E. Aià rò roov 81; 


E. Tò xara raùrà xal doavrws éxew det kat radrov elvat rots 


1 ónóre 3) oúpaow dugurevðeiev d dváyrns, waè 7ò pèr mpooior, rò 8° dmior rod 
odparos abray then follow sensation, eros and the passions (42a). In 69c, d 
again pleasure, passions, sensation come to the immortal soul with the sub- 
sidiary mortal soul which, in turn, comes with the mortal body: .. . @rév 
odpa airy (i.c. rH dbaváræ yuxf) meprerdpvevoav . . . do re elos ev adr (i.e. 7O 
odpart) Yuxis mpoowxodspovv rò Ornrdv, Sensation occurs when &ù roô aúuaros 
al xuhoas émi ry yuxw pepsuevar mpoomimrowv (43c), whence Plato derives 
aig@nas (is it from alow, which Cornford thinks the more probable of those 
given by Proclus? Or from do8uaivw suggested by J. I. Beare in Greek Theories 
of Elementary Cognition, 19062). See also 45d 1, 2 and 64b 4-6, and cf. with 
Philebus, where sensation is a ‘tremor’ of soul and body (33d), and note its 
formal definition of sensation in 34a. (caoués is the word used in the myth 
of the Politicus of the chaotic disorder of the counter-spin: 273a 3, 6; and in 
the Timaeus of the primitive chaos: 52e, 53a.) 

2 yoaotaay xal dgpova tox dnd rod odparos Tw yuyqy (86d). Further 87a: 
phlegms and humours blend their vapours with the motion of the soul: 7}» 
dg’ abrav drplða rý ris puxűs dopa ovppelgavres. Notice the force of npoorimry 
in 87a 5, and cf. with use of same word in 33a 4, 5 and 43b 7 and 43c 5. 

3 E.g. in 86c, d, where we are given a definite physiological cause for Ae» 
dxalpws. 

4 In de animae procreatione in Timaeo. 

5 This is presumably the reference of èv 5è rois Néuows dvrixpvs danei 
draxrov elpnxe xal xaxomoióv, ibid., 1014¢. Per contra, see above, p. 392, n. 13 
Taylor’s Commentary, 116; and Robin’s P/aton, 226-7. 
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révrew Oetordros nporýre póvois, cdparos Šè pears où ravens 
rijs Táews (269d). 


That is the trouble with the ouranos, the speaker proceeds: 
Kekowóvyré ye kal od patos (269d, e). Plutarch’s strongest text is 
272e 5, 6. But eipappé is plainly enough the dvdyxn of the 
Timaeus,” the realm of secondary causes ;* oúuguros èmðupia may 
only mean that the drag of the primitive disorder is now felt, deep 
in its nature, as a rebellious urge. How can we then escape the 
plain words, à propos of the gradual fading of the Creator’s in- 
fluence upon the creature: rovrwy è aùr® Tò awparoerðès ris 
ovyxpdcews alriov,... Öre modis Fv peréyov dragias mply ets 
ròv viv Kdopov adixéabar (273b)? So far from substantiating Plut- 
arch’s hypothesis, the myth of the Po/iticus corroborates the doc- 
trine of the Timaeus and the Phaedo that the soul’s partnership with 
the body is the source of its aberrations ;4 though its chief value 
for an account of the origin of evil is the explicit way in which it 
traces it all back to the primitive disorder: mapà 8è rs eumpoobev 
čtews, daa yarend Kal dòxa ev oùpavô yiyverat, raôra è$ exelvys 
airds re (sc. ó otpards) exer kal roîs Céhous evamepydterac (273c). 

The Timaeus completes the picture. It mentions circumstances 
in the creation of the soul which account for its susceptibility 
to irrational motion: and the mepi rà oúpara yeyvonevn ... ovata 
(35a) has been built into it. Motion is inherent in this yuyvopévy 
ovata which is one of the soul’s ingredients. One could hardly 
attribute the origin of ¢his motion to soul without circularity. On 
the contrary, the Timaeus’ mechanical explanation of motion 
makes it quite unnecessary to postulate a bad soul to set the 

1 CF, e€ dvdyans Pol., 269d 2, 3. 

* Tim., 46e. Plutarch himself puts no stock on ¢iyapyévy but refers to it as 
dváyņ. Clearly eipappém in Pol., 272e cannot be the will of the ‘captain’, for 
he has just let go of the helm; it is the disorder he had kept under control 
which is now asserting itself. That the realm of secondary causes includes a 
necessary clement of disorder when separated from the overlordship of nous 
is clear from Tim., 46¢ 5. 

3 The same applies to 273b 1, 2: the ‘instruction’ was not given to a 
primitive bad soul, but to the god-made soul that marked the end of chaos 
and the beginning of cosmos. 

* For the Timaeus see above, 394, nn. 4and 5. For the Phaedo see especially 
66a-d. The soul of the philosopher must be ‘released’ from the ‘fetters’ of 
the body (67d; cf. Rep., 515c); it must be ‘purified’ from the ‘contamination’ 
of the body (Phd., 67c 5 and Tim., 69d 6; cf. Symp., 211e 1, 2, and Rep., 611c 
3). The body is a ‘tomb’ (Pédr., 250c; Gorg., 493a). 
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primitive chaos in motion: «dow 8¢ els åvwpañórnra det Oper 
(57e).1 Chaos contains, by definition, the minimum of éuaddrys, 
dpotdrns.? It must, therefore, and for purely mechanical reasons, 
be in constant motion. When the creator steps in to reduce the 
indefinite heterogeneity of the chaos to the definite homogeneity 
of the five regular polygons, the question arises whether we may 
not get too much likeness, in which case motion would cease al- 
together. The Demiurge solves this neatly by introducing variety 
into the sizes of the atomic triangles (57d). Thus he never has to 
think of starting motion, but only to keep it going. Likewise, when 
he creates the ‘body’ of the universe: there is no question of 
pushing it off to a start, but only of subtracting from it the six 
‘wandering’ motions. 

Is it then possible to reconcile this teaching of the Timaeus 
with Laws X?4 Remembering the special limitations of the task 
to which Laws X, is devoted, we need not find that its teaching, 
taken as a whole, contradicts the cosmology of the Timaeus. The 
crucial tenet of Laws X, the priority of soul over all material 
motions, is not strange to the Timaeus, 34b, c. Yet once Timaeus 
has given it fulsome acknowledgement, he makes no specific use 
of it. Because the soul is ‘older’, the soul must ‘rule’. Chronological 
priority is hardly more than a vindication of ontological priority, 
in line with a deep-rooted ethical and political dogma that the 
older must rule the younger.5 To press it further would be em- 
barrassing in view of the Timaeus’ doctrine of time. 

Why then does Laws X, make so much of this very temporal 
priority which seems hardly more than a pious formality in the 
Timaeus? Precisely because it has been contradicted by the atheistic 
materialists. It is they who make, alas, only too good sense of 

1 Cornford comments in a footnote: ‘Obviously the mover cannot be the 
soul, which belongs to a higher order of existence. It could not be spoken of 
as either heterogeneous and unequal, or homogencous and equal, with the 
moved.’ Op. cit., 240. Cf. also 58¢ 2-4 and 57a 2-4. 

2 Cf. the phrase of Pol., 273d, e rev rûs dvopordrqros dmepov čvra móvrov to 
which the world would revert if it persisted in its ‘counter-revolution’, 

3 34a: rds 82 f dadoas xufous dgether xal drdaves danpydoaro éxedvwv. 

41 should now [1964] make it clear that I no longer believe that the 
primordial motion in the Timaeus can be ‘reconciled’ on these terms with 
the uncompromising doctrine of Laws 896a-b and Phdr. 245c-e that soul is 
the ‘source’ of all motion. 

$ See Rep., 412c for the axiomatic belief that the old must rule, ‘The 
whole of the Laws is dominated by this idea. 
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the temporal priority of matter. To refute them Plato must meet 
them on their own ground. And so he does, retaining the ambi- 
guity of dpy7 and dpxev,! and arguing its cosmic primogeniture.? 
In the course of this argument he propounds the bare possibility 
that primary causation might rest with the evil soul. But this is 
forthwith declared to be contrary to fact, and the speaker can go 
on to complete the case against the atheists, without digressing 
to explain how primary causation through the evil soul is, in fact, 
inexplicable save through collision with material, secondary 
causes. That is why Aristotle, years later, writes that Plato ‘some- 
times’ declares the soul the arche of motion (Met., 1071a 1). The 
expression is a compromise between the apparent contradiction 
of Laws X, and the Timaeus. 

On this interpretation the proposition that the soul is mpôrov 
yevécews Kal dOopas atriov (Laws 891e) merely denotes the supre- 
macy of the soul’s teleological action within the created universe. 
Its polemic resources are fully exploited in Laws X. But it is not 
offered as a substitute for the cosmologic teaching of the Timaeus. 
Only here, where Plato gives us a complete picture of the relations 
of teleology to mechanism, can we find an intelligible meaning of 
the ‘firstness’ of the soul: Soul belongs with the ‘first’, good, in- 
telligent, divine causes—not in the realm of necessity, but of pur- 
pose (46e, 68e). The ‘worse’ motions are externally impressed; 
the ‘best’ are self-initiated (89a). Soul is inherently of the ‘best’; 
though it is not immune from assaults by the ‘worse’. 

This is a serious qualification of the apparent meaning of the 
doctrine that soul is apy?) kwýoews (Laws 896b; Phdr., 245c).3 

1E.g. 896c: yuri wav mporépar, oôpa 8% Sevrepóv re Kal Uorepov yuxis 
dpxovons, åpxópevov xara gia, whence it follows in 896d: yux}v 8} Biorxodoay 
xai evowxofoay v dnaot ... xal rév odpavdv Bioxelv.. Again 895b: dpxiy .. . wal 
npdr ... dvayxalws elvat mpeopurdrqy Kal xparloryy, The double-edged 
meaning of precedence is always assumed, never argued. E.g. 892a: ds èv 
mpúros ori (simple assertion of precedence, immediately broken into 
temporal priority) owpárwv čunpooðev mávrwv yevouévy (and ontological su- 
premacy) xal peraBodjs re adrav xal peraxoopýocws dndons dpye mavròs paMov. 

* Laws, 892c: év npúrois yeyernpém. 

3 I am leaving out of this discussion the additional complication that in the 
Phaedrus the idea of the soul as dpy) xal ny} xurjoews serves at once to prove 
that the soul is ungenerated:et yàp éx row dpxi} ylyvorro, ob äv čr: dp) ylyvorro 
(245d). In the Laws the soul is still the dpy} xwýaews (e.g. 896b 3), but the 
same conclusion is no drawn, as is clear from the frequent references of the 
Laws to the soul as generated (see below, p. 414, n. 1). "4pxý is a ‘weasel- 
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Are we mutilating the Laws to force conformity with the Tim- 
aeus? I think not. We are trying to make sense of the statement 
taken by itself. Forget the Timaeus altogether for the moment. 
How much could Plato mean when he says that the soul is the 
cause of all becoming and perishing? At its face-value this asserts 
that the soul is itself the cause of the instability of becoming; that 
apart from soul reality would be untroubled by transience. But 
this is grotesquely un-Platonic. When Plato does ask himself, ‘Is 
soul more akin to being or becoming ?’, he can only answer, ‘It 
is in every way more like being’ (Phd., 79e). The one thing he 
cannot mean in the Laws is that soul is the source of Heracleitean 
flux. T'éveots must be presupposed. It must be ‘there’, before soul 
can supervene to ‘rule’ it. But if it is ‘there’, it must involve motion 
of some sort; not teleological motion in the absence of soul, but 
disorderly mechanical motion.* Thus, quite independently of the 
description of the disorderly motion in the Timaeus, we should be 
forced to supply something like it in order to make sense of the 
doctrine of Laws X, that soul is the first cause of becoming. 
Does this clear up all the difficulties of the disorderly motion? 
Hardly. How does the Demiurge act upon the disorderly motion ?$ 


1 Note that the hypothesis of the universal standstill (Laws 89sa, b), 
against which Plato’s argument of the soul as first mover is so effective, is 
enemy territory. It was they (of melerot raw rowúraw), not Plato, who ‘dare’ 
affirm it. Likewise in the Phaedrus the supposition of all motion of heaven 
and earth coming to an absolute stop is the apodosis of a per impossibile 
hypothesis. 

2 We must never forget that Plato thinks of mechanism as disorderly, 
except in so far as it is teleologically ordered: e.g. Tim., 46e, where the 
‘second’ causes, unmistakably identified with mechanical causes in 46¢ 1, 2, 
are said to be doa povwHeioa ppovyjacws 7ò tuxdv éxdorore efepydlovra, That 
mechanism nevertheless does contain an order of its own is part of the con- 
tradiction in Plato’s thinking noted above, p. 390. 

3 An easy solution is to animate the chaos; then the Demiurge would only 
need to ‘persuade’ its bad soul, and this would seem to make better sense of 
such expressions as 48a 2, 4, or 56c 5. But this is only postponing the 


word’ in Plato. It may mean any, or all, of (i) beginning, (ii) source, (iii) 
cause, (iv) ruling principle, (v) ruling power. It should be noted that the 
mythological interpretation of the pre-existing chaos and of its associated 
doctrine of creation could take the chronological ‘firstness’ of the soul no 
more literally; cf. Plutarch: « yàp dyévqros ó xóapos éoriy, ofyerae t@ T1Adrume 
Tò mpeoptrepoy 700 odparos ry Yuxhy odeay eEdpyew peraßodůs raì xurjocws mions. 
de an, proc. in Tim., 1013 f. 
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Indeed how does any ‘first’ cause act upon a ‘second’ one? 
Aristotle’s complaint that Plato gives no explanation of the soul’s 
xowwvia with the body it inhabits (de An., 407b 12-19) can be 
pushed further: How is it that material impact upon the soul can 
and does take place,! even though the soul is not a material body? 
And, conversely, how is it that the immaterial soul acts and ‘mas- 
ters’ the discordant motions of the body ?? How does one pattern 
of motion act upon another pattern of motion, though one is 
the motion of material particles and the other is not? 

It is no accident that Plato has avoided such questions. They 
point to deep-lying difficulties or, at least, obscurities in his 
categories of material reality. But their further discussion lies 
beyond the limits of this paper. Our task is done if it be reasonably 
clear that such difficulties cannot be escaped by the all-too-easy 
device of relegating the disorderly motion to the status of a 
mythical symbol. 


1 See above, p. 391, n. 2. * Tim, 42b 2. 


difficulty. If the Demiurge persuades the evil soul, the reformed soul would 
then have to persuade its disorderly body—and the difficulty turns up again. 
At some point final cause must meet efficient cause. To insert intermediary 
souls only puts off the inevitable encounter of soul with body. 
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‘The Disorderly Motion in the Timaeus’ (to which I shall refer 
hereafter as ‘D.M.T.’) was written in 1938. It is here reprinted with 
minor changes in text and notes. 

Five years after the appearance of D.M.T. came Aristotle’s 
Criticism of Plato and the Academy by Harold Cherniss. This truly 
great work, which has enriched so many aspects of Platonic 
thought, dealt extensively with the topics treated in D.M.T.1 Had 
I written after its publication I would have been saved several 
mistakes. But I do not believe I would have altered my earlier 
conviction, developed initially in the face of stiff opposition from 
Cornford.? In any case, I have felt no inclination to change my 
position after absorbing all that Cherniss has had to say about it. 
So I shall continue to argue for it. But I would urge those who 
are less concerned with the fortunes of a debate than with the 
determination of the truth to read and weigh for themselves his 
side of the case, since my space here is so limited that I could not 
begin to deal with all he has had to say on and around this 
question. They might also read a number of other works which 
have taken different positions from Cherniss on one or more 


* For specific criticisms of D.M.T. see especially notes 314, 362, 364, 365, 
366, 385, 


was an expansion of one or two talks I had with Cornford on the 
Timaeus in the spring of 1938. The paper convinced him no more than did my 
oral arguments. But it was published with his encouragement. 

°? Aristotle's Criticism, 392-457 and notes; “The Sources of Evil According 
to Plato’ (hereafter ‘S.E.’), Proc. of American Philosophical Society, 98 (1954) 
23-30; review of A.-J. Festugiére, La Révelation d’Hermes Tismegiste, II: Le 
Dieu cosmique (Paris, 1960), in Gnomon, 22 (1950), 204-16. 
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points relevant to this controversy.1 The ones from which I have 
learned the most are ‘Bewegung der Materie bei Platon’, by H, 
Herter (Rheinisches Museum 100 [1957], 327-47)» and ‘Plato’s 
Cosmogony’, by R. Hackforth (Classical Quarterly, N.S. IX [1959], 


17-22)? 
I 


That the cosmos was not always in existence, but ‘has been gene- 


rated, having started from some dpy7’ (28b 6-7) is not merely 
asserted in the Timaeus, but demonstrated, and from premisses 


which give every appearance of expressing firm metaphysical 
doctrine. It is argued at 28b 4-c2 that the cosmos must have been 


generated, because 
(1) it is corporeal and as such is an object of sense perception 


and belief, while 
(2) all such objects ‘are in process of becoming and have been 


generated’.> 


1 The most important of those known to me are: M. Meldrum, ‘Plato and 
the dpx) xaxav,” Journal of Hellenic Studies, 70 (1950), 65-74; G. R. Morrow, 
‘Necessity and Persuasion in Plato's Timaeus’, Philos. Review, 59 (1950), 
147-633 see below, Ch. XIX; A.-J. Festugitre, work cited in n. 4 above, 
Ch. V, and Vol. I: Les Doctrines de L'Ame (Paris, 1953), XII-XIV; 
F. Solmsen, Aristotle's System of the Physical world (Itnaca, 1960), 50-1; 65, 
n. 170; F.-P, Hager, Die Vernunft und das Problem des Bösen in Rahmen der 
Platonischen Ethik und Metaphysik (Noctes Romanae, 10: Bern, 1963), 230 ff. 
Th. Gould, Platonic Love (London, 1963), Ch. VII. I should also mention an 
older book not known to me when I wrote D.M.T., P. Thevenaz, L’ Ame du 
Monde, le Devenir et La Matiere Chez Plutarque, (Paris, 1938), 91 f. 

2 My debt to Herter would have been more apparent if I had tried to deal 
with broader aspects of the topic. Hackforth’s paper, published post- 
humously, was written late in 1956, as I know from correspondence with 
him. Previously he had subscribed to the mythological interpretation: 
Plato's Phaedrus (Cambridge, 1952), 67. To Hackforth’s paper and to all the 
other works mentioned in notes 1 and 2 I shall refer hereafter merely by the 
author's name. 

3 jyduevra xal yernrd eddvn, cr-2. edd (‘have been shown to be’, 
Cornford) refers to 27d 6-28b 7, where yéveais has been allocated to sensible- 
opinables in contrast to intelligibles. The word yewyrd is not used in this 
earlier passage, but yévcaw oxei is used of them at b 5-6, evidently with the 
same meaning as yewnréy evar, yernrd is rendered by ‘can be generated’ in 
Cornford’s translation. This cannot be right in this context. Cornford himself 
translated yere mapaðeiyparı a few lines earlier (28b 1) as ‘generated 
model’ (not, ‘model which can be generated’). Cf. also yéyove», 28b 7, in the 
demonstrand, taken as demonstrated (yevouénp) at c2. 
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As Hackforth has pointed out (19) no metaphorical or figurative 
language infiltrates this sequence of propositions.! Elxcs pos is 
not even mentioned until later (29d 2). And metaphor does not 
enter the texture of Timaeus’ discourse until the reference to the 
‘Maker and Father of this universe,’? i.e. until after the generation 
of the world has been proved. So just from the opening para- 
graph of the discourse we could derive a clear-cut, No, to our 
question—uwn/ess there were reason to think that Plato thinks there 
is something wrong about the argument: that one or both of its 
premisses are false; or that the inference drawn from them is 
invalid. Could this be so? 

That the inference is invalid would be widely granted today. 
Some would attack it along Kant’s lines: even if both premisses 
were true of each and every object in the world, it would not 
follow that the conclusion is true of the world as a whole. Others 
would point out, in still more modern vein, that an aggregate 
whose every member has a beginning need not itself have a 
beginning. But no one would suggest that P/afo would have 
faulted the argument on these or similar lines. 

Would he then have indicted the premisses? Not (1) obviously. 
Nor can I see any good reason for doubting his confidence in the 
truth of (2). The only one ever offered, to my knowledge, is the 
following by Zeller: 


... this assumption involves us in a series of glaring contradic- 
tions. For if all that is corporeal must have become, or been 
created, this must also hold good of Matter; yet Matter is sup- 
posed to precede the creation of the world and (30a) is represented 
in this its pre-mundane condition as something already visible.* 


1 He stressed this in a letter to me: ‘The fact that some part, maybe the 
greater part, of the dialogue is in some sense a myth is irrelevant. For the 
passage on which the whole issue hinges, viz. 27d 5-28c 3, is in no sense 
mythical, but straightforward logical argument. . . . There is no trace of myth 
before 28c 3. 

* Before this we hear only of a ‘cause’ of generation (28a 4-5), and of a 
Önpovpyós who imitates an eternal model (a 6-9); nothing metaphorical here, 
unless one takes the core of Platonic ontology to be itself a metaphor (with 
the airov here which is a ôņuovpyós cf. Phil, 27b 1-2, tò mávra rara 

Loupyody, 


o. Thy allay), 
„Plato and the Older Academy, Engl. transl. (London, 1888) (hereafter 
‘Zeller’), 365. (Cf. Aristotle's Criticism, n. 361.) Though Zeller speaks of a 
series’ of contradictions this is the only one he mentions. 
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Now Plato’s cursory reference to the primal chaos in 30a as ‘all 
that was visible’ is one of the most obscure of his remarks about 
that all too obscure concept. A little later he says flatly that 
nothing is visible unless it has fire in it (31b 5). But chaos had 
only an inchoate antecedent of fire which did not have the nature 
of fire but only ‘certain traces’ of it (53b 2). How, and in what 
sense, this would, or could, be ‘visible’ Plato does not explain. 
So how are we to tell if something answering to this unspecified 
and problematic sense of ‘visible’? would share with bona fide 
‘objects of sense-perception and belief’ the property of having 
been ‘generated, having started from some dpy7’? There is good 
reason to think that it would not: The ground of Plato’s con- 
fidence that the objects of our sense-experience have been created 
is that intelligible structure of theirs which, he thinks, they could 
only have derived from an intelligent cause; as we know from 
the Philebus (23¢ ff.) it is the imposition of ‘limit’ on the ‘limitless’ 
by an ordering Mind that results in ‘generated existence’ 
(yeyernuévn očoía, 27b). But limited structure is just what fire 
lacked before the Craftsman ‘ordered [it] with forms and num- 
bers’ (Tim, 53b); lacking this it could not be yeyevnuévy odoia: it 
would be engulfed in that limitless flux where there is process, 
but no generation from an dpy7. This, to be sure, is a reconstruc- 
tion. Suppose then it were rejected on the ground that we do not 
know how Plato would have answered our question as to whether 
or not a thing so perplexingly ‘visible’ as pre-formed fire qualifies 
as a proper ‘object of sense-experience and belief’. Even so he 
would escape Zeller’s charge by the very silence he observed on 
this as on so many other points relating to the primal state. We 
might then blame him for his silence. But we cannot say he con- 
tradicted himself, ‘glaringly’ or otherwise, since all he left us is, 
on one side, the perfectly clear-cut statement that the cosmos ‘has 
been generated, having started from some dpy7’, and, on the other 


iLe. for withholding information material to the adjudication of his 
critics’ charges. In my own case, the crux of my contention is that Plato’s 
view that all precise order in the material world is teleologically imposed 
order founders on the fact that no material can be ordered teleologically 
unless if already has non-teleological order of its own (cf. D.M.T., Section 
III, last paragraph) and that if Plato himself had made more explicit his own 
conception of the pre-cosmic state he would have seen that it had to have just 
such order (both spatial and temporal) as the precondition of receiving the 
more specific order impressed on it by the Craftsman. 
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side, no unambiguous contradictory, but an unexplicated ob- 
scurity. 

And there is a second, quite independent, reason why Zeller’s 
charge falls flat: If it were true, it would put Plato in the position 
of palming off on his readers falsehoods in the major premiss and 
conclusion of our syllogism. Believing that it is quite false that all 
objects of sense-perception and belief are generated, and also false 
that the world was generated, Plato would be making his mouth- 
piece, Timaeus, assert the first and join it to a true premiss to 
engender a false conclusion. Is this at all likely in this context? 
At the very least, it would be singularly lacking in dramatic 
fitness, since his spokesman is not a sophist nor yet a philoso- 
phically naive or confused cosmologist: when Timaeus expounds 
philosophy (46c ff., 49b ff., 51b 6 ff.) everything he says is true 
Platonic doctrine, with never a false note. How could he then be 
made to start off his discourse by asserting in a context which is 
solemnly, even reverently,! didactic propositions which Plato 
believes to be the very opposite of the truth ?? 


Ir 


But let us suppose for the sake of argument that Plato did plant a 
false premiss into the dialogue at this point and that he went on to 
narrate in such detail the generation of the world, time, and soul 
believing all the while that, on the contrary, world, time, and soul 
are as beginningless as they are endless. Since Plato cares, and 
cares deeply, for the communication of truth, he would not wil- 
fully mystify, still less mislead, his reader. All parties to this 
dispute then would agree that he would not write ‘p’, while 
intending to get across ‘not-p’ to the reader, without providing 
him with clear and unambiguous signs that the latter is his inten- 
tion. Where ate these signs? I shall devote the rest of this paper to 


1 CF. the invocation to the gods, 27c, followed by Timaeus’ vow to ‘give 
the clearest expression to [his] thinking on the subject’. 

2 Zeller says that ‘the dogmatic form ... argues little; for the point is 
primarily to show, not a chronological beginning, but an Author of the 
world,’ 305. If that is the point, why the assertion of a chronological begin- 
ning and its deduction from a false premiss? Zeller cites Polit., 2694-270, 
ignoring the fact that everything there is premised on notorious mythology 
(see D.M.T. above, Section I, p. 380, n. 7) while here the premisses of the 
argument are, to all appearance, metaphysical doctrine. 
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just this question. Here to begin with are five supposed dis- 
claimers of creationism which I did not take up in D.M.T.: 

(i) The order of exposition does not always follow that of the 
‘mythical’ cosmogonic sequence.! But a historical account, though 
normally keeping pace with the events it narrates, need not 
always do so. Witness the backlashes in Herodotus and even in 
Thucydides. How then could the reader be expected to draw from 
the fact that items X, Y, supposed to have occurred in that 
order, are related in a different sequence, the inference that Plato 
wants him to understand that both of them are coeval with a 
beginningless universe? Cherniss refers us to the apology at 
34c 2-4 that there is ‘too much of the casual and the random’ in 
our speech. But why should that be taken as an apology for any 
defect other than the one it mentions: the failure to put first in the 
story an item (the creation of the soul) which came first in the 
course of events? 

(ii) At 42e Plato says that ‘having made all these arrangements’, 
the Craftsman ‘continued to abide by the wont of his own dis- 
position ({uevev ev TÔ éavroô Kara rpdmov ňe)’. Taking 70e here 
(with Archer-Hind and Cornford) to mean ‘nature’, Cherniss sees 
in this phrase an expression of ‘the doctrine that god must be 
unchangeable (Rep., 381c)’, and adds that (1) ‘if this be taken 
seriously, the relation of the demiurge to the world must always 
be and have been the same’, which (2) would be contradicted by 
the very notion of his having created the world.*—I fail to see 
that (2) follows from (1). The constancy of god’s 80s would com- 
port with any amount of world-making, provided only his be- 
haviour as Craftsman remains consistent with his character as god. 
In Rep. 381c, the point of the statement that ‘it is impossible for a 
god to wish to change himself but, as is only right, each of them 
being as fair and excellent as it is possible to be, abides for ever 
absolutely in his own character’, is not that god does not act at all, 
but that he does not act in undignified and wicked ways: he does 
not lie, masquerade, etc., like the Homeric deities; he never 
causes evil, only good (379b-380c). Since the world-creation is an 
act of supreme beneficence (30ab), it would imply no shift of 
nature or character in this ‘best of causes’ (29a), but rather a 
fitting expression of it. 


1 CF. Zeller, 364; Cherniss, Aristotle's Criticism, 424-25, and n. 358. 


2 Aristotle's Criticism, 425. 
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(iii) The Craftsman is no doubt himself a soul.t Would it be a 
‘contradiction’? to think of soul creating soul?—I can see none 
that would arise in the Platonic scheme because of just this. What 
precisely would contradict what? Why should the Craftsman’s 
soul-making powers be cramped by the assumption that he is 
himself a soul? If we are to grant him, without logical strain, so 
many other marvellous potencies, why should our reason take 
offense at this one? (And cf. p. 415 below). 

(iv) According to Cornford, we must understand rò yryvópevov 
dei at 27b-28a to mean ‘that which is everlastingly (i.e. beginning- 
/essly no less than endlessly) in process of change’. But deé is as 
indeterminate as to the duration over which it extends as is the 
English ‘always’ (which is the way Cornford himself renders dei 
in his translation of the phrase). In this context it could cover just 
as well, A, a duration which has no beginning and end, as B, one 
which does have a beginning but goes on for ever after.4 How then 
could it be taken as telling the reader that the former is meant? 
How could Plato be expected to communicate, ‘4, not B, by 
flashing a signal which could be read as either ‘A’ or ‘B’? 

(v) We read at 37d 2-7: 


Now the nature of Animal (4 rod Lou pats: the essence or Pla- 
tonic form) was alúvios and it was not possible for a generated 
thing to attain this (character) fully (avreA@s). So he took thought 
to make a sort of moving image of aidv: simultaneously with his 
ordering of the Heaven he makes of alúv which abides in unity an 
aidwos image proceeding according to number. 


Cherniss comments (I intersperse the numerals): ‘Since in this 
very sentence Plato says that (1) the copy could not be aldvws as 
the model is (37d 3-4), it appears (2) to be an undisguised self- 
contradiction to call time an alúviov elxdva, “eternal image” 
(d 7).’ He infers that (3) Plato used this phrase ‘with the intention 
of putting special emphasis upon some characteristic of time 
which the form of his exposition is inadequate to describe. The 

1 CE. Aristotle's Criticism, Appendix XI. 

? Aristotle's Criticism, 426. Cf. Zeller, 405, n. 40: he thinks there is ‘con- 
tradiction’ (without explaining why) in supposing that the soul of the 
Demiurge is everlasting while all other souls are created. 

*P. 26, Cherniss apparently reads the def at 28a 1 in the same way, 


Aristotle s Criticism, 420. 
* Cf. Hackforth, 19. 
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most obvious characteristic of this kind would be unlimited dura- 
tion, i.e. duration without beginning as well as without end. 1— 
To begin at (1): Plato does not say that the image is not atdéuos, 
but that it is not ‘fully’ or ‘perfectly’ so. This makes a difference. 
To say, ‘James is not fully educated’ is (usually) not the same thing 
as to say, ‘James is not educated.’ Plato is alive to this difference. 
When he says in the Republic that no sensibles are wavrehds (or 
«iuxpwds)* beautiful, etc., he is not denying that e.g. Helen is 
beautiful. There is, therefore, (2) no more of a contradiction 
between saying that time is an aldvos image of alúóv than there 
would be in saying that Helen is a beautiful image of Beauty, 
immediately after admitting, indeed stressing, that she is not 
mayreA@s beautiful. Hence there is no good reason for the inference 
at (3) 


1 Aristotle's Criticism, n. 350. 

2 4772 3-479d 5. The two terms are used interchangeably for the purpose 
of the argument of this whole passage: cf. e.g. 477a 3 with a 7, 478d 6-7, and 
479d 5, where the same point is being made, se, that only the Form, F, is F 
mavrehds or eldxpwas, while F-particulars are-and-are-not F. 

3 I should add that I cannot believe that Plato had now so changed his use 
of aldmos (cf. péðyv alúnov, Rep., 363d) as to reserve it for timelessness in 
contradistinction to perpetual duration. Plato had indeed now glimpsed— 
probably for the first time in Western thought—the notion of timeless 
eternity (H. Cherniss, ‘Timaeus 38a 8-b 5,” Journal of Hellenic Studies 77, 
Part I [1957], 18-23, and n. 46). But there is no evidence that he has now 
made aldvios its vehicle, any more than he has put dios to such a use: he 
applies dté.os to the created star-gods (37c, 40b) no less than to the timeless 
ideas (37e). aldmov is applied to the gods in Laws go4a 8-b 1, if it is read, 
‘that (human) body and soul are (each of them: cf. b 1-2), when generated, 
indestructible, but not (as a composite unity) everlasting, as are the legal 
gods,’ which I take to be the most likely reading: As England says ad Joc. it is 
‘simplest’ to take xaldmep of xarà vápov Svres Beol ‘as applying only to alémoy. 
“The gods of the established religion were, like men, souls with a bodily shape, 
but in their case no dissolution was possible,’ referring to Tim, 41b and 43a 2. 
‘There is point in contrasting men with gods in this respect in this passage, 
where transmigration (union with different bodies in the course of a single 
soul’s aldv), a fatality afflicting men but not gods, is in the offing (904c 6- 
9052 1). It is hard to see what point there would be in coupling men with 
gods as indestructible-but-not-eternal, on one of the alternative readings 
(Bury, Diès), or in coupling men with gods as indestructible, while disclaim- 
ing eternity for men without reference to the gods (Apelt, Taylor), on the 
other. It is worth remembering that the sense of an extended duration (as 
distinct from durationless eternity) would be hard to dislodge from aldmos 
( = ‘lasting for an aids’); a human lifetime had been the typical instance of 
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m 


What then of motions, etc., occurring before the creation of time? 
Is there not a deliberate contradiction here?—I said, No, in 
D.M.T. (Section III), and I stand by that answer. I can now make 
it clearer and rid it of some minor errors. I echoed there un- 
critically Cornford’s ascription of a ‘cyclical concept of time’ to 
Plato. This is a treacherous expression which can mean two quite 
different things: 


(i) that time is ‘conceived, not as a straight line, but as a 
circle’ (Plato’s Cosmology, 103): 
(ii) that it is ‘inseparable from periodic motion’ (ibid.). 


Here (i) is false: though time is imaged as a circle («uxAoupevov, 
38a 8),! it is not so conceived: Plato did not believe that, e.g. yester- 
day’s happenings will happen again at some time in the future. 
On the other hand, (ii) is both true and fundamental. Let me 
restate what this implies: 

Time ‘proceeds according to number’ (37d 6-7), i.e. its passage, 
or flow, can be numbered. But what does that mean? To number 
a discrete aggregate, like a herd of cows, is to count it. But time 
is a continuous magnitude. How could this be counted ?—Only 
if first broken up into discrete units. If these are contiguous and of 
uniform length their count would measure the temporal length 
they compose. Plato gives us three sets of such units: day-nights, 
months, years,® corresponding to conspicuous heavenly periodic 
motions. These motions he connects so closely with time that, 
as I said in D.M.T., he ‘seems to identify them with time’. 
Cherniss objected,? and rightly so. When Plato speaks of the stars 


1 As the context shows, the ‘circling’ is done not by time itself, but by its 
measures, the celestial revolutions. The same thing, in spite of some un- 
clarity of expression, is said by Aristotle in Phys., 223b 24-33. 

2 He calls these ‘parts’ (uépy) of time, 37e 3, meaning that any given tem- 
poral interval would be made up of the number of contemporaneous day- 
nights or months or years whose count gives us the interval’s measure. 

3 Aristotle's Criticism, 418, and n. 349. 


aidy (cf. Liddell and Scott, Lexicon, s.v. ald). Cf, E. Frinkel’s gloss on réy 
S? alâvos xpóvov in Agamemnon, 554, Aeschylus’ Agamemnon, II. (Oxford, 
1950), 278. 
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as created ‘to mark off and preserve the numbers (i.e. the numer- 
able measures) of time’ (38c 6), he is certainly distinguishing 
(though only implicitly)! the siderial clocks from time itself as 
measures from the thing measured. But neither could we ascribe 
to him the sort of distinction which would imply that the thing 
measured could exist in the absence of its measures: everyone 
would agree that a Newtonian notion of ‘absolute, true, and 
mathematical time, (which) of itself, and from its own nature, 
flows equably without relation to anything external’? is far from 
his thoughts. He could not have spoken, even loosely, of the 
stars ‘producing time’ (38e 4-5) or being ‘made that time might 
be generated’ (38c 4) unless he was taking it for granted that the 
very existence of uniform time-flow depends on the existence of 
uniform periodic motions which could serve as its measures.® 
This then is what the Craftsman brought into the world: uniform 
and measurable time-flow. Let us call this ‘time(U)’. 

Now to say that shis is what the Craftsman created is a very 
different thing from saying that he introduced temporal succes- 
sion, or time-flow as such, into the world. This possibility is 
absolutely excluded by the statement that the Craftsman made 
time in order to make the world ‘still more like the (eternal) 
model’ (37c 8):* had there been no temporal passage before 
creation, matter would have been totally immune from flux and 


1 The distinction becomes explicit in Aristotle: in Phys., 219a 8-9 we have 
the disjunction, ‘time is either motion or something that belongs to motion 
(ris xinfoeds 7i), but the first disjunct is eliminated at b 1-3: ‘For this is 
time: the number of motion with respect to before and after, Hence time is 
not motion but that in virtue of which motion has number (AX # åpiðpòv exer 
4 ximoss),’ and at 220b 8-9, ‘But time is a number—not that with which we 
number, but that which is numbered,’ 

2 Philosophiae Naturalis Principia Mathematica, Scholium to the first seven 
definitions, ad init. 

3 In this respect Plato’s conception of time is vastly more modern (though 
also vastly vaguer) than Newton’s. On the other hand, he would not have 
said that ‘the question of uniform time (is) not a matter of cognition, but of 
definition. . . . There is no really uniform time; we call a certain flow of time 
uniform in order to have a standard to which we can refer other kinds of 
time-flow’ (H. Reichenbach, The Rise of Scientific Philosophy (Berkeley, 1951), 
146-7). Plato would insist that there is uniform time—the one defined by the 
standard fixed for us by the Demiurge when he established the celestial 
revolutions. Aristotle would have agreed. 

4 And a ‘moving image of eternity’ (37d 5), imaging it, obviously, not in 
its incessant change, but in the invariance of its rate of change. 
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would thus have had the absolute stability of the Ideas;! and in 
that case the creation of time would have made it far /ess like the 
Ideal model, than it would otherwise have been. But could there 
be temporal passage in the absence of time(U)?—Certainly. We 
can conceive perfectly of a state of affairs where events exhibit the 
irreversible order of past and future (so that, e.g. if X is in Y’s 
past, nothing in X’s past can occur in Y’s future) but where uni- 
form periodic motions are non-existent and time cannot be 
measured (if A, B, C, are successive instants we would have no 
means of telling if the interval, AB, is as long as the interval, BC, 
or longer, or shorter). This is precisely Plato’s primitive chaos: no 
regular motions there, hence no temporal yardsticks, hence no 
time(U); but there is still irreversible temporal succession, which we 
may call ‘time(S)’. Had Plato drawn this distinction and stuck to 
it he could have asserted the creation of time (i.e. of time(U) ) 
without running afoul of that contradiction ‘no sane man’ could 
commit which made Taylor so sure that creationism could not 
be seriously meant.* So far as I can see, there is no contradiction 
in any of these suppositions: that disorderly motions occur in 
the absence of time(U); that they occur prior to time(U); that 
time(U) was brought into existence by a creative act which did 
not itself occur in time(U). 

Did Plato see all this? To be more precise: did he see, and see 
clearly, the crucial proposition that time(S) is instantiable in the 
absence of time(U)?—Let me begin by pointing out that, at 
any rate, he did not deny this proposition, There is one sentence 
from which one might easily get the impression that he did mean 
to deny it: ‘. . . and “was” and “shall be” are generated characters 
of time (xpévov yeyovdra eiSn), which we do wrong to transfer 
unthinkingly to the eternal essence’ (37e 4-5). Are we to take this 
to mean that the difference between past and future comes into 
existence only when ‘time’ (i.e. time(U) ) is made?—If so, we 
would be going beyond what the text strictly tells us: that past and 


1 A hypothesis which would violate the first axiom of Platonic metaphysics 
that the sensible is, of its very nature, in constant flux (reasserted empha- 
tically in the Timaeus 27d 6 ff., 48d, 52a). So I cannot understand why Cherniss 
should hold that, in the absence of soul, the reflections of the Ideas on space 
would be purely ‘static’ (Aristotle's Criticism, 454). How so, if as he himself 
remarks, ‘the continuous flux of sensible phenomena is a datum of Plato’s 
philosophy from first to last . ..” (ibid., 438, his italics)? 
2 CF. his Commentary to the Timaeus, 69. CE. p. 385 above. 
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future come into existence when (but not o#/y when)! time does 
so, as attributes of time. To say that F and G come into existence 
as attributes of x when x comes into existence is uninformative as 
to any prior instantiation of F and G. The statement would be 
true regardless of whether F and G have been instantiated millions 
of times earlier (as e.g. the sweetness and redness ‘generated’ in 
this ripe cherry and in innumerable others in times past) or never 
before (as in the case of certain destructive features of the Hiro- 
shima bomb). It is the context then that must decide for us 
whether by xpdvov yeyovdra ¢idn here Plato means both (a), 
‘generated now as attributes of time(U)’ and (b), ‘never generated 
as attributes of anything prior to time(U),’ or just (a). The context 
tells for the latter on two counts: 

(i) In the preceding period (e 1-3) features of time(U) which 
did not exist prior to its creation—day-nights, months, years— 
were specifically acknowledged as ‘not existing before the heaven 
was generated.’ Had Plato wanted to say also that past and future 
did not exist zpiv odpavdv yevéoðar he would have surely said so 
then, or brought them in thereafter under the same description. 
It is most unlikely that Plato would have wanted to slip in un- 
obtrusively a thought so novel and so momentous as that the 
distinction between ‘was’ and ‘shall be’ did not apply to events 
anteceding the creation of our cosmos. 

(ii) As Hackforth (22) reminded us, the purpose of the present 
sentence (37¢°4-5) is to contrast time not with the pre-cosmic 
state of matter but with the timeless eternity of the Ideas; its point 
then could not be the inapplicability of ‘was’ and ‘shall be’ to 
antecedent occurrences (to which the sentence makes no refer- 
ence) but to the eternal essence (to which the reference is direct 
and emphatic). Hence to stress as strongly as possible that ‘they 
are properly used of becoming which proceeds in time’ (38a 1-2), 
in contrast to the being which is not in process in time, could not 
be meant to be saying that they are improperly used of what is in 
process prior to time. 

There is no good reason to think then that Plato was rejecting the 

1 Not ‘only’ in 37e 4-5, nor yet in 38a 1-2, ‘while “was” and “shall be” are 
fittingly spoken [not of the eternal essence, but] of becoming which pro- 
ceeds in time—for they are motions.’ Cherniss paraphrases, ‘... “was” and 
“will be”, because they are «uous, are properly predictable only of yéveas 
which goes on in time’ (Aristotle's Criticism, n. 362); he does not explain how 
he got the ‘only’. 
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instantiability of time(S) prior to the creation of time(U). But 
neither do we have reason to say that he affirmed it. He does not 
say so. Nor is there any evidence that he had made the analysis 
that would have enabled him to do this by revealing how time 
(U) was both different from, yet related to, time(S). He is per- 
fectly capable, certainly, of thinking and speaking of time in other 
contexts in terms of the past/present/future distinction without 
explicit reference to measurable time-flow: he does so in the 
Parmenides (15 1e-157b). But there is no indication there, or any- 
where else, that he saw precisely how these two concepts are 
related. We would do well to keep in mind that no one in anti- 
quity succeeded in seeing this—not Aristotle, for example, who 
wrote more extensively on time, with greater analytical thorough- 
ness, and with knowledge of what Plato had already contributed 
to the partial exploration of this difficult concept. As I suggested 
in D.M.T. (Section III), the very arguments Aristotle uses against 
Plato reveal the limits of his own insight. Anyone who thinks he 
can refute Plato’s notion that time had a beginning by arguing, as 
Aristotle does in Phys., 251b 19-26, that since every ‘now’ has a 
‘before’, there could be no first ‘now’, shows that he is unaware 
that this proves (at most)! the beginninglessness of time(S). This 
of itself suggests that the true relation of time(S) to time(U) has 
eluded him. And the suggestion becomes a certainty when we 
note that just before this little argument Aristotle speaks of time 
as ‘either the number of motion or a sort of motion’ (25 1b 12-13),” 
i.e. as time(U), without the slightest indication that, while this is 
precisely the concept of time whose beginning is asserted by Plato, 
the one whose beginningless he is about to prove is not this, but 
time(S). 

A similar deficiency of analytic insight mars Plato’s account of 
the creation of time. This is, of course, a far cry from that gross, 
blatant, and wilful contradiction which could be read by the con- 
temporary reader as a coded message advising him to discount 
creation-talk as picture-talk. But it is still a blemish, as I stressed in 
D.M.T. (on the basis of a less precise diagnosis of the trouble) and 
wish to stress again, readverting to what I then took to be the 


1 The premiss that every ‘now’ has a ‘before’ wants proof. There is no 
logical reason why time must extend infinitely into the past; if it did not, one 
‘now’ (the first) would have had no ‘before’. 

2 CE, p. 410, n. 1 above. 
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metaphysical block that helps explain Plato’s failure at this point. 
Had he made the time(U)/time(S) distinction he would have been 
able to clear up the obscurities of his account to our complete 
satisfaction—but, unfortunately, not to his. For the idea that the 
material universe could (and would) have this precise form of 
temporal order (the transitive, asymmetrical, irreflexive order of a 
one-dimensional continuum) before creation would have jarred 
on one of his fixed convictions: that the material universe would 
have been orderless were it not ordered by a designing Mind. So 
the most he would have been willing to admit by way of temporal 
order for that godforsaken nonworld would have been, as I 
suggested in D.M.T., some sort of vague and unspecified approxi- 
mation to time, ‘traces’ of it, a quasi-time as it were. 


Iv 


The creation of soul in the Timaeus is in flat contradiction with 
the doctrine of the Phaedrus (though not of the Laws)! that the 
soul is uncreated, and appears to contradict also the doctrine of 


1 The Laws speaks of the soul as ‘the first genesis’ (896a 6, 899c 7), ‘eldest 
of all the things that partake of generation’ (967d 6-7; for the sense of yovĝs 
perciinger here cf. yéveaw mapadafoôoa 966e 1-2, which makes it clear that 
yovĝs = yevéoews, pace Cherniss, Aristotle's Criticism, n. 365); it says that the 
soul mporépav yeyorévar aúparos ,.., apa d& devrepov Kai Čorepov, 896C 1-2. 
It thus says the same thing (and in the same language) which was said in the 
Timaeus (yerdoe . .  nporépav xaì mpeoBurépay Yuxiy odparos, 34c 4-5), where 
there can be no doubt that the meaning is that the soul was generated prior to 
the body. I cannot see how this can be explained away by arguing with 
Cherniss, loc. cit., that, as used in the passages in the Laws, genesis does not 
mean ‘generation’, but has only the weaker sense of ‘process’: that Plato 
should continue to retain in the Laws the very language he had used in the 
Timaeus to assert generation, but expect it to carry an entirely different meaning 
which would express a thought incompatible with that expressed by the same 
words in the Timaeus is most improbable; I know of no parallel for such 
behaviour in the Platonic corpus. But even if we were to accept the weaker 
sense proposed, it would still be impossible to see how Plato could maintain 
in the Laws that the soul is the first process, eldest of things in process, prior 
in process to the body, if he believed (as Cherniss holds) that both soul and 
body are beginningless. Moreover, yéveaw wapaAgupdvew is asserted of the 
‘motion’ of the soul in 966e 1-2, and this can only mean that the motion of 
the soul was generated (yéveow zapadaypdvev, as asserted of a xias, would 
be a pure redundancy, if genesis here meant only ‘process’); and since self- 
motion is of the essence of the soul, if its motion was generated, then it was 
generated. 
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both the Phaedrus and the Laws that the soul is the first cause of all 
motion. Could either of these discrepancies be taken as ‘don’t- 
believe-my-creation-talk’ signals addressed by Plato to the readers 
of the Timaeus ?—That they could not should be all too obvious in 
the case of discrepancies between the Timaeus and the Laws, 
Assuming that Plato knew, when writing the Timaeus, that he 
was going to contradict some proposition in it in a later work, he 
could scarcely have hoped to use this unpublished intention as a 
means of telling the immediate public of the Timaeus to disbelieve 
that proposition! And the chances of his counting on contradic- 
tions between the Timaeus and the Phaedrus to serve the same 
purpose are surely not much greater. Could anyone claim in all 
seriousness that Plato thought his readers would be so certain of 
the immutability of his philosophical views that if they should 
happen to find him saying p in one work, the mere fact that he had 
said not-p years earlier in another work would give them to 
understand that he did not really mean p when he said p in the 
later work ? No one to my knowledge has made such a claim, and 
I cannot imagine that anyone would. Our inquiry then can be 
reduced to just this question: Are there any contradictions in- 
ternal to the Timaeus which the reader of this dialogue would find 
inexplicable on any hypothesis other than that they were planted 
there to warn him that the creation of the soul is a didactic fiction ? 
There is just one idea in the Timaeus that could be thought to 
produce such contradictions: that the soul is a ‘self-moving’ 
thing. This might be taken to contradict 


1. the creation of the soul, and 
2. pre-cosmic motions uncaused by soul. 


I wish to argue that there is no such contradiction in either case. 

The reader of the Timaeus who remembered how much Plato 
had made of the soul’s power of self-motion in the Phaedrus 
would see that he continues to ascribe the same power the soul. 
There are several references to it: the thoughts of the World- 
Soul go on within ‘the thing that is selfmoved’ (37b 5); vegetables 
are ‘fixed and rooted’ because their psyche, passively sensitive, but 
not actively thinking (77e 5-c3), ‘has been deprived of self- 
motion’ (77c 4-5); a man wants to induce the most salubrious 
motions in his body should remember that ‘the best of motions is 
that produced in oneself by oneself, for this is most akin to the 
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movement of thought and of the universe (i.e. of the World- 
Soul), while motion (produced in one) by another is worse” 
(89a 1-3). In all three of these texts the soul’s power of self- 
motion is being taken for granted and used, as needed, in a very 
matter of fact sort of way.! The same idea is also implied in 
46de, in that important passage where Plato reveals the methodo- 
logical orientation of his cosmology: 


But the lover of intelligence and knowledge should seek intelligent 
causes as the first, and only as second (causes) those which, being 
themselves moved by others, of necessity set yet others in motion 
(46de). 


The latter—inanimate causes, exemplified by ‘cooling and heating, 
compacting or rarefying’ (d 2-3)—are identified as moved-by-others, 
Hence the reader of the Timaeus would infer at once that the 
intelligent causes are all se/f-moved.* 

Would this reader then have cause to find anything which leads 
to either of the above contradictions? Surely not the first, unless 
he confused two entirely distinct propositions: 


A, The Craftsman generates self-moving souls. 
B. He generates the self-motions of self-moving souls. 


Bis obviously self-contradictory, since the very description of the 
motion of a given soul as a ‘self-motion’ entails, in Plato’s scheme, 
that it is caused by just that soul and by no other individual in 
the universe—hence, a fortiori, not by the Demiurge. But B is 
never mooted in the Timaens, where the Craftsman creates souls 
and then leaves them alone to do their own self-moving for ever 
after. How then could A, once it is clearly distinguished from B, 
involve a contradiction? What is there to keep the Demiurge 
(assuming he has the wonderful powers of world-creation) from 
creating entities that have the power of self-moving and, once 
created, go on to exercise this power to their heart’s content ?* 


1 Cherniss (Aristotle's Criticism, 428) speaks of these three texts as ‘hints or 
veiled reminders’ of self-motion; they make no such impression on me. 

2 The Aristotelian sertivm quid, the unmoved mover, had not yet been 
invented, 

3 I cannot see, therefore, that ‘had (Plato) declared that the soul is self- 
motion, he would have ruined the whole structure and form of the Timaeus’ 
(429), except (at most) for readers who would assume that he still believes 
everything he said about the self-motion of the soul in the Phaedrus; though 
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The possibility of the contradiction we are looking for is then 
narrowed down to the second (2 above). This is where it has been 
recently found: 


If pyche is self-generating motion and thus the first cause of all 
motion (46e 1), how can the world body be in some motion, how- 
ever irregular, before the psyche is housed in it?! 


Must psyche be ‘the first cause of all motion’ if it is ‘self-generating 
motion’? Plato certainly says so in the Phaedrus and the Laws, But 
that is not to the point here. What we are now asking is whether 
the reader of the Timaeus would have any reason to think that this is 
asserted or implied in this dialogue. Professor Gould evidently 
thinks so, since he refers us, in support, to the lines from 46de I 
cited above. But these do not say, or imply, that the intelligent 
causes generate ot originate all the motions of those senseless, soul- 
less causes which we must think ‘second’, This never happens in 
the case of human agency, from which Plato extrapolates his 
theory of cosmic causation. If the billiard player, P, picks up a 
cue, C, to hit a ball, X, and thereby cause motion in another ball, 
Y, it might look at first sight as though the ‘first’ cause here—the 
self-motion of P’s soul—generated all the motions of the ‘second’ 
causes (X moved by C moved by P’s hand) which serve as the 
ovvairia of the ‘first’ cause. But though the cue and the two 
billiard-balls were motionless to begin with, P’s body was not: all 


1 Gould (work cited in n. 5 above), 129. 


even on readers who had such sublime faith in the unalterability of his views 
the effect could hardly be catastrophic, since Plato, as Cherniss recognises, 
does refer three times to the soul’s self-motion in the Timaeus, (Such readers, 
if such there were, were heading for a terrible shock: in the Laws, where he is 
no less insistent on self-motion as the ‘essence’ of the soul [895e-896a] then he 
was in the Phaedrus, Plato speaks of the soul as generated [p. 414, n. 1 above], 
while in the Phaedrus he had derived its uncreatedness from its self-motion 
{246a].) In any case, Cherniss’ own construction of the facts—when writing 
the Timaeus Plato, believing that the soul’s self-motion implies its beginning- 
lessness, suppresses a declaration of self-motion which would remind the 
reader of this implication, expecting ‘that this suppression itself, especially 
when set in relief by his hints at the doctrine suppressed, would make the 
mythical character of the creation all the more obvious to his audience’, 
ibid., 431—is hard to square with another fact, of which Cherniss, with 
admirable candour, reminds us in this context: Xenocrates, the protagonist 


of the mythical interpretation, completely missed this signal (loc. cit., and 
n. 366). 
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sorts of motions were taking place within it, which the self- 
motion of his soul did not originate, but was able to control and 
redirect so as to make the body execute the desired movement of 
the cue. What then of those cosmic ‘first causes’ which explain the 
constitution of our world and all its creatures? These are pre- 
sumably the self-motions of the Craftsman’s soul. Are hey sup- 
posed to originate the motions of their physical synaitia? If Plato 
wanted to say any such thing he could have said it perfectly 
within the framework of his ‘myth’: he need only have pictured 
the Craftsman starting off with a motionless, inert, lump of 
matter.1 He chooses instead to have this raw-material in ceaseless 
agitation before the Craftsman ‘ordered it with forms and 
numbers’ (53b). The self-motions of his soul then, no less than 
ours, supervene on material motions which he does not generate 
but only harnesses to the fulfillment of his creative purposes. 

Would we have any cause to find this in contradiction with 
what we were told in 46de? How could we? The injunction we 
were given there—to pursue intelligent causes as the first, and 
inanimate ones as the second—works perfectly within the created 
world, where intelligent causes are always at work. But when, at 
Plato’s bidding, we venture beyond the world to the antecedent 
chaos, we see that the injunction is useless: it is no use looking for 
intelligent causes as ‘the first’ in an area in which they do not 
exist. Here we must content ourselves with a purely physical 
cause of motion, se. the ‘irregularity’ (dvwpaddrys) of the material 
medium. This may cause us disappointment and annoyance, since 
Plato’s methodological maxims have accustomed us to believe 
that only when an intelligent cause is located will a fully intelli- 
gible explanation be achieved. But can we complain of con- 
tradiction? Has Plato told us that every motion admits of a fully 
intelligible explanation?—Quite the opposite. Immediately after 
distinguishing the two kinds of causes, Plato went on to tell us that 
the causes of the second type, ‘when isolated from intelligence, 
produce particular effects which are random and without order” 
(uovabetoar dpovýoews Tò Tuxsv draxrov éxdorore eLepydlovrat) 
46e 5-6. So there must be some occurrences which are not fully 
susceptible of rational explanation, and we are to expect these 
whenever the second type of cause operates in isolation from the 
first. And this is precisely the condition of the primal chaos, since 

1 As Gould himself points out, loc. cit. and n. 44. Cf. Herter, 331. 
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it is as ‘isolated from intelligence’ as anything could possibly be. 
Hence it must frustrate our ideal of perfect intelligibility and must 
fall within the exclusive domain of the second type of cause. 
Hence the origination of its motions by the self-motions of soul, 
so far from being implied by what is said in 46de, is positively 
excluded by it. 


In his little book, Pato (London, 1908), A. E. Taylor had 
voiced the conviction that 


Plutarch is right in maintaining that the theory of the eternity of 
the world’can only be read into Plato by a violent and unnatural 
exegesis which strains the sense of the most obvious expressions 
in the interest of a foregone conclusion (143). 


would not myself so speak of a hypothesis which has com- 
mended itself to the finest Platonic scholarship of the second half 
of the nineteenth century and the first half of the twentieth. I have 
never thought of it as a pre-conception forced on the facts. I 
would readily grant that Zeller, Cornford, Cherniss and others! 
gave it their allegiance only because they thought it the hypothesis 
which makes the best sense of our difficult textual data, All I have 
done here and in D.M.T. is to offer reasons why, for all its un- 
doubted merits, the hypothesis is probably false. 


1 Including Taylor himself in his Commentary—just twenty years later! 
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XIX 
ECESSITY AND PERSUASION 
IN PLATO’S TIMAEUS! 
(1950) 


Glenn R. Morrow 


The generation of this cosmos came about through a combination 
of necessity and intelligence, the two commingled. Intelligence, 
controlling necessity, persuaded her to lead towards the best the 
greater part of the things coming into being; and in this way this 
universe was constructed from the beginning, through necessity 
yielding to intelligent persuasion.—Timaeus (48a). 


THIS passage is generally recognised as asserting something of 
central importance in Plato’s cosmology. But precisely what it 
intends to assert is not at first sight clear. The language is sugges- 
tive of mythology, with its latent personification of Ananke, 
Peitho, and Nous. We are told at the beginning of Timaeus’ dis- 
course that the story of creation is a myth. Perhaps, then, this 
passage is merely a poetical reference to a problem that needs to 
be solved, rather than the statement of a solution. For if we take 
it literally it presents a paradox. What has persuasion to do with 
the processes of nature? And what kind of necessity is this that 
can be persuaded ? I believe, however, that these difficulties largely 
disappear and a clear-cut doctrine emerges from this passage when 
it is understood in the light of the problem with which Plato is 
confronted in the Timaeus. 

Any conception of the cosmos that makes teleology funda- 
mental, as Plato’s does, has to meet two somewhat different types 


1 Read before a meeting of the Fullerton Club, in Bryn Mawr, October 8, 
1949. 
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of criticism. There are difficulties of faith, and again there are 
logical difficulties. Plato, as we know, thinks of this cosmos as 
‘the fairest of creations’. It is for him a living, intelligent being, 
consciously imitating in space and time the divine and super- 
sensible world of Ideas. Being a creature in space and time, it 
cannot, of course, be a perfect imitation of the supersensible pat- 
tern; nevertheless it exhibits its likeness to that pattern in the 
orderliness of the celestial movements and in the mathematical 
perfection of its spherical form. These regular celestial circuits 
are a ‘moving image’ of that eternity that characterises true being. 
Likewise the lesser parts of this visible cosmos, including man, are 
fashioned ‘with a view to the best’. Man is endowed with an in- 
telligent soul, akin to the soul of the cosmos. Man’s soul is lodged 
in a bodily frame that exposes him to innumerable distractions 
and passions, yet still provides means to facilitate the victory of 
intelligence over disorder. Thus the organs of vision are given to 
man that he may behold the courses of the heavens and so attain 
to philosophy, ‘than which no greater gift has been or could be 
conferred by God upon the mortal race’. Speech and hearing have 
similar ends; they serve as allies of reason against the disorder 
within and without us, so that we may be able to imitate the 
divine craftsman by bringing into order and harmony that por- 
tion of the visible world that is under our control. 

These are some of the more important elements of what Ishould 
call Plato’s cosmic faith. The Timaeus is an impressive record of this 
faith; it is, as Shorey has said, ‘the chief source of cosmic emotion 
in European literature’. And its appeal is little affected, for those 
to whom it does appeal, by the change from the finite spherical 
universe of the ancients to the still finite but unbounded and 
pethaps expanding universe of modern physics. It would seem, 
however, rather futile to argue much with those to whom it 
does not appeal. Final convictions on such matters depend so 
much on conceptions of value and on ultimate attitudes towards 
the world—whether of trust or mistrust, of loyalty or defiance— 
that probably no parade of empirical evidence will ever be ade- 
quate to justify the belief of those who believe or overcome the 
objections of those who doubt. 

But there is another kind of problem raised by the Timaeus 
which is both more fundamental and more susceptible of philo- 

1 Platonism Ancient and Modern, p. 92. 
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sophical argument. Plato thinks of this cosmos as the product of 
intelligent design. Now if intelligent design is a genuine cause of 
natural processes, how are we to formulate its relation to the other 
causes involved in these processes? Nature, as her picture is bein; 
drawn for us by modern science in increasing fullness of detail 
is a texture of events, each of which is determined by antecedent 
events, or at least follows upon antecedent events in accordance 
with causal laws that have a high degree of statistical reliabilit 
This picture of nature affords no little satisfaction to our ERA 
it is intelligible. If a designing intelligence is also involved in all 
this or in any part of it, we should be able to fit its operations into 
the picture without destroying the intelligibility of the whole. 
The problem, to state it pointedly, is how to make the workin; s 
of intelligence intelligible. The difficulty of this problem, as wal 
as its importance, is well attested by the numerous attempts to 
solve it in modern philosophy and by the lack of any assured and 
accepted solution. This, I believe, more thanany absence of cosmic 
emotion or cosmic faith, is the real reason why philosophers and 
scientists today are reluctant to make commitments to teleology. 
Whatever may be our beliefs about the beneficence of the world 
order, we can have no clear title to them if we cannot show that 
design is at least thinkable alongside of causal sequence. 

And it should be remembered that this problem concerns more 
than the validity of our beliefs about the presence or absence of 
cosmic purpose. By the same argument we are not entitled to believe 
in the efficacy of purpose in any part of the natural order unless we 
can show that purposive activity is thinkable. When the tailor 
makes me a suit of clothes or the mechanic repairs my automobile, 
I cannot really say that there is any purpose, or intelligent design, 
in these activities until I have shown, at least to my own satis: 
faction, how intelligent design can enter into events. Conversel 
if we can form an intelligible picture of the working of pur] be 
in these familiar spheres of design, then cosmic teleology aaor 
be ruled out, as it sometimes is, merely on the ground that purpose 
is incompatible with the causal order. We all do in fact ballevetat 
intelligent design occurs, at least in human affairs. An age that is 
addicted, as ours is, to thoughts of ‘planning’ cannot be described 
earl toa nonteleological version of nature—for man, 
ne eliev e isa part of nature. There is a pathetic confusion 

ontemporary thought. We talk confidently about a ‘design for 
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living’, a ‘planned economy’, and ‘social engineering’, while our 
theories of nature and human nature are steadily making less con- 
ceivable the control by intelligence which these visions pre- 
suppose. 

But this confusion is not a peculiarly modern phenomenon. A 
similar dilemma confronted Plato’s contemporaries, and it is 
Plato’s appreciation of this dilemma that underlies his cosmology 
in the Timaeus and gives point to the solution at which he arrives. 
The succession of pre-Platonic cosmologists, from Thales to 
Democritus, has been described, not unfairly, as exhibiting a 
steady development from ‘animism’ to ‘mechanism’. The interest 
in the mechanics of nature was by no means universal among these 
thinkers, nor was the conception of mechanism always clear to 
those for whom it was the predominant concern. Yet it does receive 
clear formulation and exclusive importance in the latest of these 
pre-Platonic cosmologies, that of Leucippus and Democritus. 
The atomic theory which they set forth pictures the cosmos as 
the necessary and undesigned result of the collisions of eternally 
moving particles of solid being. In this world everything happens 
‘of necessity’, as Democritus says, and all purpose is excluded, 
Now Democritus also constructed an ethical system, which so far 
as we can understand it has very little connection with his physics. 
He advises us to moderate our desires, to choose the pleasures that 
lead to cheerfulness, and to follow a number of other precepts 
that credit us with a degree of freedom and intelligent self-control 
that his physics would rule out, Democritus, we see, exhibits the 
same order of confusion that may be found in almost any well-bred 
scientist of today. 

If we require evidence that Plato saw this confusion, we need 
only turn to the well-known passage in the Phaedo (96a-99¢) 
where Socrates gives an account of his early interest in these 
‘inquiries into nature’ and expresses his eventual dissatisfaction 
with them because they took no account of the good’. This pas- 
sage contains most of the principles that Plato was later to use in 
the Timaeus, and therefore it is well to state them systematically. 
First there is the distinction (99b) between the ‘real cause’ (rò 
ařrıov 76 čvrı) and the conditions or factors ‘without which the 
cause would not be a cause’ (èxeîvo dvev of 70 aïrıov ovK av noT 
ein atriov). For example, Socrates’ bones and muscles are neces- 
sary conditions, but not the true cause, of his conduct during 
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those last days; the true cause is the fact that he deemed it ‘better’ 
to remain and drink the hemlock (98e). Secondly, there is the 
recognition that an explanation in terms of necessary conditions 
is true and important, though not adequate. ‘If you say,’ says 
Socrates, ‘that without these things, i.e. bones and muscles and 
the like, I would not be able to do what seemed best to me, you 
would be speaking the truth’ (99a). In other words, these secon: 
dary causes are necessary; and it is implied that a knowledge of 
them would often be a good thing to have. Thirdly, there is the 
emphatic analogy between explaining Socrates’ actions and ex- 
plaining the cosmos. Just as bones and muscles are insufficient to 
account fully for Socrates’ being in prison, so also in cosmology 
we need more than the ‘vortex’ (34m) of Anaxagoras (99b-c). In 
the one case as in the other, it is necessary to take account of the 
good if we would fully understand. And lastly, there is the preg- 
nant assertion with which the passage closes—that the good 
operates by ‘binding things together’ (99c)—a phrase which will 
become clear from the Timaeus. 

The distinction made in the Phaedo between the true cause and 
the conditions without which it could not operate becomes in 
the Timaeus a distinction between two kinds of causes. The true 
cause, sometimes called the divine or intelligent cause, is an agency 
working for the best. This agency is described as a craftsman 
(npeovpyós)—a designation that has often been regarded as prim- 
arily poetical or mythical, but which, as will be shown, has a very 
literal meaning. But like any other craftsman, the cosmic demiurge 
uses materials; and these materials and their natures are obviously 
an important factor in determining what kind of product he can 
fashion from them. They also are causes, but in a secondary sense 
—cwvaírıa, ‘auxiliary causes’ they are designated in the Timaeus 
(46c d).1 ‘We must deal with both kinds of causes,’ says Timaeus, 
on the one hand, those that are intelligent artificers of the goodand 
beautiful, and on the other hand those that without intelligence 
produce in every case disordered and chance effects’ (46e). 

This is the programme of inquiry which Timaeus actually fol- 
lows and in a manner so emphatic as to show itself in the very 
structure of the dialogue. In the first part of his discourse, Tim- 
acus is primarily concerned with the operations and intentions of 
the demiurge. He discusses why the creator created a world at all, 

1 CE, also 68e, 76d. 
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why he made it one and spherical and endowed it with a soul 
guided by intelligence. Then he describes the operations of this 
world soul and the mathematical proportions that give it its char- 
acter. Then follows an account of the generation of man and of 
the benevolent intentions of the demiurge manifested in man’s 
bodily frame and in the harmonious proportions of his soul. So 
far the materials on which the creator works have been taken for 
granted, without analysis. Only at the end of this section, in the 
discussion of vision and the bodily mechanism through which it 
takes place, do the secondary or auxiliary causes begin to receive 
attention. At this point (48a) Timaeus breaks the course of his 
exposition and makes what he calls a ‘new beginning’, in order 
to take account ‘of the nature of fire, and water, and air, and earth, 
such as they were prior to the creation of the heaven’. These are, 
of course, the primary bodies out of which Plato’s predecessors 
had constructed their worlds, Whether they are really primary or 
not remains to be seen; but Plato accepts them provisionally and 
attributes to them certain inherent qualities or powers (Suvdpets), 
as his predecessors had done. These materials and their inherent 
powers are the auxiliary causes with which the demiurge works 
and whose co-operation with him he has to effect. They constitute 
what Plato calls ‘necessity’ or ‘the things that occur of neces- 
sity’ (rà ôl dvdyxns, 47¢). Finally, after the analysis of these primary 
materials is completed, comes the third part of the dialogue (69- 
92), in which Timaeus brings together the auxiliary and the intelli- 
gent causes and shows how they co-operate, the former in the 
service of the latter, to produce the more complex structures in 
nature, particularly the human body. 

Let us now see how Plato conceives of these materials and their 
powers and how they operate when not under the influence of 
intelligence. To one who knows the speculations of Plato’s pre- 
decessors, it is a familiar world that presents itself to the demiurge 
when he begins his ordering activity. It is a world of powers in 
unstable equilibrium and in continuous motion, a world of things 
being pushed by others and being compelled, since there is no 
void, to push others in turn. We find the four traditional primary 
bodies—earth, air, fire, and water—and the familiar ‘opposites’ of 
pre-Socratic thought—the wet and the dry, the hot and the cold, 
the dense and the rare. As a result of the continuous motion, the 
dense and heavy things tend to become segregated from the rare 
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and lighter things. More particularly, each of the primary bodies 
has a tendency to move, or be thrust, towards its kindred element. 
Aggregates in turn are dissolved through the working of the 
powers thus brought into play against one another. There is in- 
deed one factor of considerable novelty in Plato’s account. He 
advances a theory that the differences between the four primary 
bodies are due to differences of geometrical configuration. If this 
be true, the ultimate elements are not the four primary bodies, 
but the triangular plane surfaces of which they are composed. 
This theory enables Plato to explain the apparent transformation of 
air, fire, and water into one another; and this transformation in 
turn explains why it is that all the air and all the water and all the 
fire and all the earth are not segregated into four separate regions 
of space, as would naturally result from the forces hitherto men- 
tioned. 

These are the materials and powers that constitute what Plato 
calls the ‘works of necessity’. What is the meaning of this desig- 
nation? The term necessity was chosen, so it seems, because that 
is the name of the cause which Plato’s predecessors—in particular 
Leucippus and Democritus—had found here. But it was not sim- 
ply a convenient, because familiar, designation. For Plato also 
this world of earth, air, fire, and water in perpetual motion and 
interchange was a realm of genuine necessity, as Democritus 
understood the term; it was a world in which effects follow 
regularly upon certain known forces at work. Given A, then we 
can expect B. The attempt has been made? to show that what Plato 
meant by necessity here was that special sense of the term which 
Aristotle calls ‘hypothetical necessity’. For example, if a saw is to 
cut, it must be made of iron. If B is to occur, we must have 4 
first. According to this interpretation, the necessity that charac- 
terises this world before intelligence comes into play is simply its 
necessity as a means to the ends that intelligence would produce. 
Now there is no doubt that Plato did think of these materials 
and forces as necessary means for the realisation of the creator’s 
intentions. But this cannot be all that he meant. What this 

1 Baeumker, Das Problem der Materie in der griechischen Philosophie, pp. 115- 
26 (cf. especially pp. 120-1). This discussion is cited with approval by Taylor, 
Commentary on Plato's Timaeus, p. 303. Other discussions of Plato’s ‘necessity’ 
will be found in Cornford, Plato’s Cosmology, 161-77; and in Rivaud’s edition 


of the Timaeus, pp. 64-5. Of these various views, that of Cornford comes 
nearest to the interpretation advanced in this paper. 
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interpretation overlooks is that definite dependable structure and 
behaviour must be a characteristic of these means if they are to 
be usable for the creator’s ends. It is the presence of these 
dependable natures and the regularity of the effects they produce 
upon one another that Plato means by necessity. 

The proof that Plato means this is the thoroughness with which 
he analyses these powers and their effects. From page 48 to the 
end of the dialogue, the greater part of the Timaeus is concerned 
with the analysis of these ‘works of necessity’, in all sorts of 
combinations. Indeed one reason for the greatness of the Timaeus, 
as compared with most idealistic cosmologies, is the seriousness 
and thoroughness with which Plato treats of the auxiliary causes. 
He shows how they produce the motions of the primary bodies 
and the transformations of these bodies into one anther; and how 
they give rise to the variety of fluids, metals, and other earthen 
materials. He traces their operation in the phenomena of melting 
and cooling, of freezing and thawing, in the production of the 
qualities of hot and cold, heavy and light, as well as tastes, odours, 
sounds, colours, and the feelings of pleasure and pain. He shows 
how they are involved in the structure of the human body, with 
its bone, marrow, flesh, and sinews. Through them he explains the 
mechanism of respiration, the movement of the blood and other 
body fluids, and the various diseases that afflict the human frame. 
Crude as these explanations often are, when compared with the 
more refined natural science of our time, there is an unmistak- 
able quest for precision in Plato’s procedure. In dealing with these 
natural processes, whether they occur with or without the guid- 
ance of intelligence, he tries to picture as clearly as possible the 
particular way in which the operating powers produce, or could 
be conceived as producing, the observed effects. In short, the 
world on which the creator sets to work is characterised by neces- 
sity in the sense that specific effects follow regularly from specific 
causes. It is because this is true that the creator can use these works 
of necessity for his purposes. 


But how does the intelligent cause use the works of necessity 
to accomplish his purposes? Here we must come to terms with 
the metaphor of the craftsman. This is indeed a metaphor, and a 
bold one, when applied to cosmic design. But it ceases to be a 
metaphor when we recall that intelligent design has its humbler 
manifestations. The fundamental philosophical problem, as was 
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insisted upon earlier, is to explain the relation of intelligent pur- 
pose to the causal order; and the activity of any craftsman, in the 
literal sense of the term, is just such an instance of what we are 
in the habit of calling intelligent design. Plato’s statement of the 
case, then, springs from universal and familiar human experience 
in guiding the works of necessity to an end we regard as good. 
How can this experience be made intelligible? If we can show that 
craftsmanship is possible anywhere, in however humble and limi- 
ted a measure, we have removed what is probably the main philo- 
sophical obstacle to the assumption of cosmic purpose. 
Remembering then that the demiurge is not merely a cosmic 
metaphor, but the simple description of a prima facie fact, let us 
repeat our question. How does intelligence enter into the stream 
of events? Plato’s answer is that intelligence ‘persuaded’ neces- 
sity.1 This looks like another metaphor and at first sight a very 
inapt one. It appears to go haltingly, if at all, with the idea of 
craftsmanship, which is certainly fundamental. But let us see. 
Persuasion is of course contrasted with compulsion.? Every com- 
petent craftsman knows that he cannot force his materials to take 
on forms or perform functions that go against their nature. But 
an intelligent craftsman makes no attempt to do the impossible. 
What he does is to select among the materials available those best 
adapted to his purpose; and these he handles with discrimination, 
utilising certain of their powers, while ignoring or subordinating 
the others. When he has to use materials with undesirable pro- 
perties, he may introduce other materials with opposite powers to 
counteract the unwanted ones. It may be objected that there is, 
nevertheless, compulsion. Does not the carpenter use force when 
he saws wood into appropriate lengths or hammers boards to- 
gether with pegs? This is true; but to see the situation correctly we 
must extend the scope of our analysis. When sawing or hammer- 
ing, the carpenter uses tools with definite powers. These tools 
he cannot force; he has to rely upon the severing power of sharp- 
ened steel, the flattening and impelling power of the hammer head. 


' Besides the passage quoted at the beginning of this paper, cf. also 56c, 


* This and the following paragraph are an expanded version of an inter- 
pretation advanced in my introduction to an edition of the Timaeus pub- 
lished by the Liberal Arts Press, Certain sentences and phrases are reprinted 
here with the permission of the publisher. 
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He is bringing one set of powers into play against others. But, 
we may ask again, what about the motion of the saw and the 
hammer? Here the carpenter is using still other powers distinct 
from intelligence, this time the powers of his own body—his 
arms and hands and their intricate leverages moved by muscular 
contractions. This is another set of powers resident in the materials 
at his disposal and brought into the context of the event. The result 
—the mast or the spear shaft—is the product of intelligence, but 
certainly not of any constraint by intelligence. Rather, it comes 
about easily and naturally from the co-operation of all these forces 
each of which produces the effects that could be expected from the 
nature it has. So much at least is suggested by the metaphor of 
persuasion. 

But persuasion is a term that suggests rhetoric, and we know 
that in the Gorgias Plato was severely critical of the so-called art 
of persuasion cultivated by the sophists and politicians of his 
day. He says, in fact, that it is not an art at all, but a mere sham, 
fundamentally immoral in its effects. But this was not his final word 
on the subject. In a later dialogue, the Phaedrus, he himself sets 
forth the principles of a genuine art of persuasion, as distinguished 
from the insincere and superficial ‘art’ expounded in the usual 
manuals of rhetoric. Two things the orator must have, Plato says, 
if he is to be a master of his art. He must know the good, the end 
he wishes to accomplish; and secondly, he must know the souls 
of his hearers, so as to appeal effectively to their particular inter- 
ests and purposes. Rhetoric is psychagogy, the art of leading 
souls. There follows (270d-272b) a discussion of the types of 
souls, of how necessary it is for the orator to be able to distin- 
guish these types and to’know what kind of arguments to use for 
each, and when and on what occasion to use each of these argu- 
ments. When a man knows all this, then, and not till then, is he a 
master of the art of persuasion. Is there not more than an analogy 
between this art of psychagogy and the procedure of the intelli- 
gent craftsman in dealing with his materials? As the latter must 


know his wood and stone and metal tools if he wishes to use them 
intelligently for his ends, so the orator must know his human audi- 
tors, so as to employ effectively the motives in them to further the 
purpose he ‘wishes to see realised. Persuasion, in its broadest 
sense, is the technique of intelligence. It is the proper means for 
accomplishing what we will with others—whether inanimate 
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materials or thinking men—by understanding them so thoroughly 
that we can use the forces inherent in them to bring about the end 
we desire. 

To say, then, that the cosmos comes about by persuasion means 
that it results from the working of the powers inherent in the 
materials of which it consists, each of them bringing into being the 
effects natural to itself, and none of them being under any con- 
straint by a power outside nature. Nowhere within the series of 
events will we find any place where intelligence operates as a 
deus ex machina to subvert the natural sequence or replace the 
natural powers by powers or agencies of a different sort. There are 
stresses and conflicts within the system of nature, where one 
natural force is met and counteracted by another natural force; 
but there will not be conflicts between nature and intelligence. 
Precisely because the world has come about in this fashion, it is 
easy to assume that intelligence is not a factor, just as the work of 
art produced by a master seems to spring from the very nature of 
the material, and just as the playing of a well-coached team appears 
to be but the inevitable result of the spontaneous powers of the 
several players. 

Where, then, is the rôle of intelligence? The answer is already 
obvious, and I believe it is the answer that Plato clearly indicates. 
Intelligence is responsible, not for the specific effects of any given 
power or set of powers, but for bringing together these specific 
powers into such juxtapositions and collocations that their joint 
natural effects are good, or at least’ better than would have been 
the isolated effects of the powers working in separation from one 
another. As our account of the carpenter shows, what the crafts- 
man does is to bring together into the context of one event a 
variety of powers that would, in isolation, produce unrelated and 
irrelevant effects; but together they produce, with equal necessity, 
an object that expresses his purpose. If this is the way intelligence 
works in the region of everyday craftsmanship, there is no call to 
imagine a cosmic intelligence, if there be any, as operating in any 
different fashion. 

Let us see whether this interpretation fits what Plato says else- 
where about the working of intelligence. He frequently describes 
the activity of the intelligent cause as bringing about order in what 
was before a disordered world. ‘Finding the whole visible world 
+ ++ moving in an irregular and disorderly fashion, out of disorder 
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he brought order’ (30a).! This language seems strange when we 
remember that these materials and their powers are also called 
the works of necessity. But there can be no doubt that Plato means 
this realm of necessity is also, in a certain sense, the realm of dis- 
order, Necessity is called ‘the wandering cause’ (h mìavwpévy atria, 
48a); it ‘produces chance effects without order’ (46e). Yet it is 
clearly not Plato’s idea that this world of materials and powers is 
chaos, a bedlam in which anything could follow from anything 
else, This interpretation is excluded, as I have argued above, by 
the very thoroughness with which Plato has treated of these various 
powers and their effects. Furthermore, no intelligence that we 
know of could operate upon such materials, of which nothing had 
any determinate and reliable character, and no predictions of any 
sort could be depended upon. We must allow for the imperfections 
of human knowledge, of which Plato is well aware; but, with this 
reservation, he is evidently saying that effects follow regularly 
from observed causes and that expectations based upon such ob- 
served sequences are reliable. The reason why this world on which 
the creator works is called disorderly is not that it lacks causal 
connections, but that it also exhibits chance (r¥y7). The causes at 
work in it, ‘being devoid of intelligence, produce chance effects, 
without order’ (46e). There is a parallel passage in the tenth book 
of the Laws, where Plato is describing the materialist cosmologies 
of his predecessors; and here we find the same emphasis upon 
chance asa feature of the materialists’ necessity. The primary bodies 
are moved by ‘the chance of their several powers’; and all other 
things are mixtures of these bodies, resulting ‘by chance, and of 
necessity’ (xarà tUynv é€ dvdyxns) from the coming together of 
opposite forces (889b). It is clear that for Plato both chance and 
necessity characterise the world prior to the entry of the intelli- 
gent cause. 

What did Plato understand by chance? He gives us no analysis 
of this term; but Aristotle analysed it in the second book of his 
Physics, and his analysis may help us to an understanding of Plato’s 
views. The Physics is one of Aristotle’s earlier works; and this part 
of it was written, in all probability, before Aristotle left the 
Academy. Furthermore, there is no hint in this analysis that he is 
combating Plato or the Platonists. His analysis is evidently direc- 
ted against popular thought, which tended to make chance a 

1 Cf. also 6gb-c. 
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cause of events, and also against Democritus and Empedocles, 
who assumed that purposive sequences could be explained with- 
out teleology, i.e. by chance. Aristotle’s analysis may be summar- 
ised as follows. There are some sequences that are invariable, and 
other sequences that hold ‘for the most part’. These two types of 
sequences are the only ones that can be the subject matter of 
scientific inquiry; hence chance is excluded as a cause. What then 
is it? Suppose we have two regular sequences: A followed always 
or usually by B, and C followed always or usually by D, and sup- 
pose that on a particular occasion they occur together. Suppose 
also that this simultaneous occurrence of B and D is something 
that serves a purpose and might have been the product of more or 
less conscious design. This conjunction of B and D, each the 
result of its own independent cause, is what constitutes chance. 

This analysis shows clearly how Plato could think of both chance 
and necessity as characters of the world on which the creator 
works. Necessity is represented by the causal sequences; chance, 
by the intersection or conjunction of these causal sequences. 
Aristotle is inclined to use the word r¥y7 to denote only those 
conjunctions of effects that are positively desirable or undesir- 
able, just as we use the word luck, or fortune, to mean primarily 
good luck or bad luck. But the numberless conjunctions that 
escape our attention, because they neither aid nor hinder us in our 
purposes, are also examples of chance. Plato’s references to the 
world of necessity suggest this broader conception of chance as 
any collocation of caused effects, whether relevant to an end or 
not. The world of necessity is a world of regular causal sequences, 
a world in which determinate effects follow regularly from specific 
causes, but a world in which the joint results of these causes are 
unplanned. What happens when intelligence enters is that certain 
sequences which we have no reason to regard as necessarily con- 
nected with one another do as a matter of fact occur together, 
and occur together habitually, producing jointly effects which 
could not have been expected or predicted from any of the in- 
dividual sequences, but only from their collective occurrence. 
These joint results are the work of intelligence, and the production 
of these results is what constitutes the ‘ordering’ that Nous brings 
about. Thus to understand the actual world of becoming we need 
to know not merely the reasons for the effects produced in the 
several causal lines, but also the reason for the ‘convergence’—as 
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we may call it—of these separate lines. The reason for this con- 
vergence is the good of the effect produced. Of such an event 
constituted by converging causal lines, it is quite literally true to 
say, as Plato had said in the Phaedo, that it is the good that ‘binds 
things together’, since it is the good that provides the ground for 
the conjunction of otherwise independent causal sequences. 

Such, it would seem, is Plato’s conception of the relation of the 
ordering intelligence to necessity. I have cast it in somewhat 
modern terminology in order to indicate its relevance to contem- 
porary issues, though without, as I believe, doing violence to 
Plato’s thought. If this be his conception, then the order brought 
about by intelligence is not a subversion or contravention of the 
works of necessity. The actual world of concrete becoming is, 
so to speak, the result of a selection, from among the various 
possible collocations of causes, of those particular collocations 
which will most readily serve his purposes. The actual world is 
only one of many possible worlds, any one of which might have 
come about by a variation in the modes of co-operation of the 
works of necessity—just as the spear shaft made by the carpenter 
is only one of the possible objects that could have resulted from 
the co-operation of his muscles, his tools, and the wood on which 
they exert their effects. In none of these possible collocations 
would there be involved any suspension of causal connections. 
The actual world is a product of necessity, as Plato says, but of 
necessity ‘yielding to intelligent persuasion’. 

Is this an intelligible account? It will perhaps be objected that 
the convergence of these causal lines cannot occur without some 
contravention of the causal sequences present in the works of 
necessity. It will be said that to bring them together into the con- 
text of one event is to violate their pre-existent order and mode of 
operation; and if this is true, the ordering brought about by 
intelligence is after all a violation of necessity. Let us note pre- 
cisely what this objection presupposes. It rests on the assumption 
that the order and arrangement of these primordial forces at any 
given moment is so related to all other events in the universe that, 
given the state of affairs at that moment, there is at any other 
moment of time, whether past or future, only one state of affairs 
compatible with the given state. This assumption in effect denies 
that there are independent lines of causation. From the state of the 
world at any given time, a truly penetrating intelligence could 
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predict, not merely the effect of cause A under determinate cir- 
cumstances and the effect of cause B under determinate circum- 
stances, but also the future collocations of A and B (or more pre- 
cisely, collocations of empirical instances of A and B) and the 
effects of these collocations. In short, the whole future of the 
world is necessitated in the present forces and their present 
arrangements. If this is the character of the world on which intelli- 
gence operates, then obviously the ordering activity Plato des- 
cribes as the work of intelligence is ruled out. 

This assumption has appealed strongly to both scientists and 
philosophers in modern times. It would be difficult, however, if 
not impossible, to show that it is a necessary assumption. It can 
hardly be regarded as a necessary a priori principle, nor again 
does it seem required as a working principle of scientific inquiry. 
For Plato, it was not necessary in any sense; on the contrary, it is 
an assumption incompatible with his basic distinction between 
the sense world and the intelligible world. To assume that all the 
events of the cosmos, through all its becoming in time, could be 
inferred from a temporal cross section would be to ignore both 
the particularity of things and events and the element of becoming, 
A world deducible in all its parts from a portion of itself is a 
world of universals, not particulars—a timeless world, not one in 
process. Plato believes that the sense world imitates such a time- 
less world, but is not itself such a world; it is a world in which 
contingency and real possibility are not only present but inevitably 
present. In thus regarding strict necessity as a relation, not between 
things but between ideas, and in insisting on the distinction 
between the intelligible world and the world of facts and events 
Plato really seems to be nearer to us than the nineteenth-century 
determinists. He at least would understand fully Hume’s momen- 
tous distinction between matters of fact and relations of ideas, 
as they apparently did not. 

Let us return to persuasion. I have tried to show that Plato’s 
use of this term to describe the ordering activity of intelligence 
is an apt characterisation of the way in which a planned world, 
as he believes this to be, could be brought about through the works 
of necessity. It implies that the plan realised in the world process 
is not one imposed from without, but one that is elicited from the 
materials involved. It implies just that insight into ends, that 
understanding of materials, and that manipulation of necessities 
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that characterise genuine craftsmanship. And I have tried to show 
just what kind of necessity it is that can thus be subject to persua- 
sion. Besides this, there are certain overtones in the term that add 
to the richness of its significance and throw further light on Plato’s 
cosmology. Persuasion is a slower, but much surer, process than 
compulsion. Plato’s view has been presented, for the sake of 
simplicity, as if it might imply a single act of intelligent persuasion, 
effecting a cosmos at one stroke; but the generation of the cosmos 
is obviously a more prolonged process than this. What we have 
in the Timaeus story is a sequence of ordering acts, beginning with 
the initial ordering of the four primary bodies, whereby they took 
on, ‘so far as they could be persuaded’ (56c), geometrical shapes 
that would facilitate their transformation into one another, and 
continuing on to the ordering acts that produce the most complex 
of organic structures. Now if each of these acts of the creator re- 
presents, as I have said, a selection from among the possibilities 
open to him, we can see that every act of persuasion inevitably 
reduces the range of future choices, while rendering more secure 
the basis for future persuasion within the range of possibilities 
left open. For example, of the multitude of triangles open to his 
choice, the creator selected two—the halved equilateral triangle 
and the isosceles right triangle—to be the surfaces of bodies. Once 
the primal materials have been persuaded to take on these forms, 
they are henceforth limited in their movements and possible 
combinations by these acquired shapes. At the same time their 
behaviour, so to speak, becomes more reliable; and the creator is 
able to direct his persuasion toward more complicated forms of 
co-operation. Thus the genesis of the world is the story of suc- 
cessive acts of persuasion, whereby the ‘things coming into being” 
at each step are ‘led towards the best’, so far as possible, and 
furnish in turn new possibilities of further acts of intelligent per- 
suasion. 

There is also, Plato suggests at several points in the Timaeus, 
an intrinsic good realised by persuasion, a good distinct from the 
end which the collocation of forces brings about. Persuasion is a 
process of eliciting co-operation among powers and forces that 
were previously indifferent, if not hostile, to one another. The 
creator makes them ‘friends’ (32c, 88e) and thus produces, not 
merely a more stable foundation for higher ends, but also an 
intrinsic good, the kind of good that is essential to any community. 
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The Timaeus, we should remember, was intended to be the first 
of a trilogy of dialogues; and the two later ones were to deal with 
human history and politics. The problem of the statesman is 
essentially a problem of bringing about order and co-operation 
among his human materials; and he will succeed, Plato tells us 
repeatedly in the Laws, only if he uses persuasion. The divine 
craftsman therefore sets the example and provides the setting for 
the activity of the intelligent statesman, by bringing into being a 
cosmos built upon the friendly co-operation of its varied parts. 

Finally, commentators on the Timaeus have often wondered 
about the source of the disorderly motions that prevail before 
intelligence begins its work. It seems to be a cardinal point in 
Plato’s later philosophy that all motion has its source in soul. The 
soul is the self-moving, the source of motion, the dpy7) kwýoews: 
this is the definition given in the Phaedrus and reiterated in the 
Laws. We do not find this doctrine stated in the Timaeus, though we 
are told that soul is present throughout the cosmos, not merely 
in man and in the celestial bodies, but also as an all-embracing 
world soul. Furthermore, Plato explicitly distinguishes between 
intelligent soul and soul devoid of intelligence, and says that 
irrational soul came into being first. The natural inference is that 
the disorderly motions upon which intelligence works are due to 
the irrational parts of the world soul. If this is Plato’s intent, then 
intelligence, in its demiurgic function, is dealing with motions 
and forces that spring ultimately from soul; and it employs, there- 
fore, the only means of producing a permanent and beneficent 
effect upon a soul, viz., persuasion. The craft of the demiurge is 
after all the art of psychagogy. 
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IN the ontology of the Philebus (23c-30€) voôs is the atria rûs 
ovppifews, the cause (called also 7ò ônpovpyoôv and 7ò mowo) 
that combines mépas with dzetpov into the mixture called yéveois 
els odotay or yeyernuévn oùðoía: correspondingly in the Timaeus the 
Demiurge, ó dpioros rôv airway (29a), brings order into unordered 
chaos by ‘Forms and Numbers’ (eoynuarioaro etSeor Kat 
åpiðpoîs 5 3b). In the Philebus the Universe has a Soul, discriminated 
from the vods that causes it (30b, where it is argued that we can- 
not imagine that the airia, while it provides our human bodies with 
a soul, does not ‘devise that which is fairest and most precious’ 
in the body of the Universe: où ydp mov Soxodpev ye . . . ev rovrous 
8 otk dpa peunyavĵaðu rv tov KaNNorww Kal ryuwrárav plow): 
correspondingly in the Timaeus the Demiurge devises (éunyarjoaro 
34c) a soul of the world, as well as its body. 

We can hardly avoid drawing the conclusions that (a) the 
Demiurge is to be identified with vods, i.e. he is the ‘mythical’ 
equivalent of vos, (b) voôs is a more ultimate principle than the 
You? 700 kóapov. What I want to consider is how these conclusions 
square with that section of Laws X, in which Plato works out a 
theological argument designed to refute atheists. It is often said, 
and is probably the orthodox view, (1) that yvy7 is there treated 
as an ultimate principle of things and (2) that there is a hierarchy of 
yuyaé amongst which one dpiorn yvyńý is God in the sense of a 
single spiritual Being who rules the world with providential care 
and wisdom. For example, Professor Taylor says (Commentary on 
Plato's Timaeus, p. 82) ‘God, in the dialogues, is the épiorn Wuyy ... 
the Demiurge of the Timaeus is exactly the “best puxý”? which is 
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said in the Laws to be the source of the great orderly cosmic 
movements, that is, he is God, and if we are to use the word 
God in the sense it has in Plato’s natural theology, the only God 
there is’. 

A careful reading of the Laws will, I think, convince us that 
there is just the same relation implied between the World-soul 
and vods as in the two earlier dialogues, and further that Plato 
says nothing to warrant the conception of a hierarchy of souls 
culminating in a single supreme soul. It is commonly (though not 
universally) admitted nowadays that Plutarch was wrong in find- 
ing in the Laws a single ‘Devil’ or evil World-soul; what has not, 
Ithink, been seen, or at all events not emphatically and prominently 
stated, is that there is no single God or best World-soul either to 
be found amongst yuyai. 

The problem is complicated at the outset by Plato’s very wide 
applicaton of beds. As M. Diès says,? many things are called ‘Gods’ 
or ‘divine’: the Demiurge is a @eds, so is the created Universe 
(Tim., 34b, 92c), so are the stars and planets (Tim., 40d) and the 
gods of popular theology (Tim., 40e), and the (possible) plurality 
of good souls in Laws X; the adjective @etos is commonly applied 
to the Forms, and if the reading at Timaeus, 37c, rOv didiwv Hev 
yeyovds dyaAua, is to be kept, the Forms which are comprised in 
the vonrdv EGov are actually called gods. 

What then shall be our criteria for deciding who, or what, if 
anything, is Plato’s God in the sense in which the word is used 
by Theists ? What is it, if anything, that makes Plato what we call 
a Theist? I propose to answer this question very dogmatically: 
‘God’ must (1) have independent, not derivative, existence, and 
(2) be the source, or cause, of all in the Universe that is good, 

1 CF. Burnet, Greek Philosophy, p. 335. 

2 Autour de Platon, p. 555. “Tout est dieu ou divin chez ce trop divin Platon? 

3 On the assumption, which seems universal, that dyaua is a mere synonym. 
of eixév, But Prof. Cornford suggests to me—and he is surely right—that 
the odpavés, being as yet only a framework of circles or movements, is called 
the dya\ua of the stars and planets (oùpáno: Geo’) which are subsequently to 
be set in the framework: for the dyadua of a god is a token or assurance of his 
Presence to the worshipper. This appears to be meant by Proclus when he 
explains dyaAya as that which ‘is filled with deity’ (ix Tim., III, p. 4, Diehl 
xab’ Sov odv éavrdv 6 xóapos mnpodrar ðeóryros Kal Bid roGro dyadud cove xab’ Sov 
davréy rév voyrdv beâ»). The vonrol beol are of course a Neoplatonist figment, 
but there is no difficulty in taking dtôlwv @edv to mean the heavenly bodies in 
view of gob, where the fixed stars are called {ga Geta xal dBc, 
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orderly and rational, but not of what is bad, disorderly and 
irrational. For this second criterion I may appeal to the first of the 
rbot mept Deodroyias in Republic, 379b-c, a principle which there is 
no reason to suppose that Plato ever abandoned. I do not of course 
suggest that these two criteria furnish a definition of God: they 
are no more than épor, marks or criteria; but as such I hardly 
think they can be contested. 

Now in virtue of (1) we must, if Plato’s language is to be taken 
seriously, rule out yvyńý, or an individual puy7, for Yuy7 is again and 
again asserted to be, or to have, yéveots. Nobody will think of 
denying this as far as the Timaeus is concerned; in the Laws we 
have 892c ed è davijoerar uy) mprov, od mõp ode åńp, puxy 8 èv 
mpurows yeyevnpévny, axedov dpOdrara A€your’ dv elvar Siahepdvrws 
ducer: 896a dpbads dpa . . . eipndres dv elpev puny pèv mporépav 
yeyovevat cdparos hiv ...892a pux .. .jyvonévat kwduvevover 
pev dAlyou oúpnavres olóv re dv ruyyaver Kal Sdvayw Ñv exer, TOV TE 
dow abrijs népi xal di) Kal yeveaews,...cwpdrwv čunpoobev mavrwv 
yevonevn ... In Laws XII, where the religious doctrine of X is 
recapitulated, we have 967d od« éorw more yevéobar BeBaiws beo- 
cP Ovnrav avOpdtwv oddéva, ôs äv pù Ta \eyópeva taba vév 
vo AdBy, pux te ds čorw mpecBirarov drdvrwy doa yovís perei- 
Andev ... In this last passage the word yový seems to have dis- 
quieted the commentators (although it means no more than 
yéveots) to such an extent that they interpret in a linguistically 
impossible fashion: England ‘would take the superlative as 
equivalent to a strong English comparative—“far older than all” ’: 
and Taylor follows him by translating ‘until he has grasped the 
two truths we are now affirming, the soul’s dateless anteriority to 
all things generable . . .’ Similarly Diès (op. cit., p. 567) with refer- 
ence to this passage says ‘L’Ame, d’ailleurs, nest antérieure qu’a 
tout ce qui “participe à la génération” ’. 

The words can in fact only mean ‘eldest of all things that are 
generated’, Why anyone should feel troubled by this, in view of 
the passages I have quoted from Book X is hard to understand. 
But let me substantiate the linguistic point. The substitution of 
superlative+ genitive for comparative + genitive is a common 
idiom, but it is always so used as to leave no ambiguity, for the 
genitive is always such, in itself or in virture of some appended 
word, as to make it clear that the class A with which x is 
brought into relation does not include x. The examples given in 
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Kiihner-Gerth, II, 1, 23 all illustrate this principle: I need only quote 
Sophocles, Antigone, 100 KéMorov ray zporépww dos, Thucydides, 
I, 1, dfwodoydsrarov rév mpoyeyernucvuw, id., I, 10, weylorny tev 
mpd aùrûĝs. In Homer the idiom is very common with dMwv. A few 
pages later in this same book of the Laws we have 969a Deas 
kAéos apf péyiorov karacxevdoas adriy dpOds, Ù 76 ye avdpedratos 
elvat Soxeiv ray Barepov exryryvopevey odk expevéy more, 

Soul then is a yéveots or a yeyovds, or ‘participates in birth’, 
That does not of course mean that it is created in time, that there 
was ever a time when no soul was, any more than the emphatic 
yéyove of Timaeus, 28b means that the Universe was created in time. 
The meaning in both cases is that they are derivative existents, 
things whose being depends on something more ultimate. Hence 
there is no real inconsistency with Phaedrus, 245d and e, where 
ywyr is said to be dyévnrov in the sense of having no beginning of 
its existence. 

The reason why scholars have disregarded, or explained away, 
this attribution of yéveots to yuy7 is doubtless that they have 
assumed that the god or gods whose existence Laws X sets out to 
prove is or are an ultimate principle or principles. But we must 
remember that Plato is not concerned to give us the whole of his 
metaphysics, or even of his philosophy of religion, in the Laws; 
his object is to lay down the necessary minimum of philosophical 
doctrine required for a sound basis of religion and morality; and 
from that point of view it was not necessary to go into the diffi- 
cult question of the relation of voôs to the Universe, or (what is 
the same thing) the relation of voôs to yuy7}, the principle of move- 
ment in the Universe. Indeed it would have been unreasonable to 
expect Cleinias and Megillus, or the citizen body to whom the 
‘preambles’ to the laws are addressed, to follow him if he had. As 
Timaeus says (28c) rév pèv odv ounriyy Kal marépa roôðe 70d mavrds 
eúpeîv re čpyov xal eúpóvra els mdvras ddvvarov Aéyew, Why should 
that be ‘impossible’ in the Timaeus if it can be done by straight- 
forward scientific argument in the Laws? 

What then, precisely, does the argument of Laws X, establish? 
‘This, that all the processes of the physical Universe are dependent 
upon, and controlled by, non-physical processes or movements, 
that is by souls, some good some bad. It is not decided whether 
there is one good soul or many, nor whether there is one bad soul 
or many, but merely that there must be at least two souls, one 
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good and one bad. It is not said that the good soul or souls con- 
trol or rule over the bad soul or souls; but it is laid down (897c- 
898c) that the regular movements of the heaven and ‘all that is in 
iť (viz. the stars, sun, moon, and planets) are controlled by ý 
dpiarn yyy (897c), or by ‘one soul, or more than one, possessing 
all excellence’ (898c). Here is no warrant for attributing to Plato 
the doctrine of a single supreme deity; rv dplorny yvyxýv, both 
times that the words are used (897c 6, 898c 4), must mean, as 
England has seen, ‘the best kind of soul’. At the most, he regards 
it as only possible that there may be only one ‘best soul’, and he 
almost goes out of his way to underline his doubt, or his uncon- 
cern, by repeating the words iav Ñ mÀelovs, which he had used in 
reference to soul as a whole at 896e, in reference to good soul at 
898c.? And at the end of this section of the argument (899) all 
that is claimed to have been established is that ‘a soul or souls’ are 
the causes of the movements of the heavenly bodies, and so of the 
‘years, months and seasons’, so that we are justified in saying 
(with Thales) that ‘all things are full of gods’, If this is Plato’s 
complete philosophy of religion, we must believe that he was 
indifferent to, or found it impossible to answer, the question of one 
God or many Gods. That is surely not easy to believe, though 
some scholars appear to believe it; if the Timaeus myth means 
anything about God, it surely means that he is one and only one. 
However, whether we believe this or not, it is certainly not the 
case that Laws X, asserts the doctrine of one God, viz. the best 
soul. 

It appears then, from the evidence of Philebus, Timaeus, and 
Laws, that yyy does not satisfy our first criterion. Does it satisfy 
our second? At first sight it would seem that it does. The 
movements belonging to yvxý itself—the mpwroupyol Kwýoes 
contrasted with the devrepoupyoi at Laws, 897a—include wish, 


1 The phrase is in fact a mere variant of 76 gpémpov kal dperis mMjpes (sc. 
duis yévos) 897b. 

2 The astronomical theory behind this passage is difficult, if not impossible, 
to determine. By leaving open the question whether there is only one, of 
more than one, orderly or beneficent soul, he seems to be deliberately avoiding 
the settlement of the problem whether the revolution of the circle of the 
fixed stars does or does not carry round with it those of the plancts—a 
doctrine implied in the myth of Rep. X. I do not think there is anything in 
the text to suggest that the bad or maleficent souls have anything to do with 
planetary movements. 
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deliberation, tendance (€mpedeiofax), true and false judgement, 
love and hate, etc.; and the best kind of soul is said emeActoBar 
708 Kécpou navrós. But the Stranger is careful to make it clear 
that good soul is discriminated from bad soul by its ‘association’ 
with vods (897b); that is to say, Soul in its own nature is ethically 
neutral: the good soul owes its goodness to voids, the bad soul its 
badness to its lack of voôs. Now if we set this doctrine beside two 
closely similar passages of the Philebus and Timaeus, we can see 
clearly enough what Plato means us to understand to be the rela- 
tion between vos and yyy. I have already quoted the passage, 
Philebus, 30b, where it is said that the aizia ‘devises’ yvy in the 
Universe; now at 30d the question is put oùxoôv èv pèv rH rod 
Adds épets guicet Baowuaryy pèv Yoyniy, Bacwixdy 88 voôv eyytyveoBat 
did. THY ris airias SUvapw: and at Timaeus, 30b we have Set Aéyew 
Tóvðe rv Kéopov Č®ov čujvyov čwovv re 7H adnBela 8d Thy rod 
Oeo mpévorav. Reason then, as well as Soul, is found in the 
Universe and is due to the action of God, who is himself identified 
with Reason. In other words, the Universe is rational and good in 
so far as God’s rational nature and goodness are imparted to it: 
it is irrational and bad in so far as God’s rational nature and good- 
ness are not wholly imparted to it. The same doctrine is expressed 
earlier in the Timaeus (29e), where it is said that the Demiurge, 
because he was good, desired all things to be so far as possible (őrt 
páňøra) like to himself. 

So far, then, the three dialogues have been found consistent in 
discriminating vods, as an ultimate principle, from yvyý as a 
derived principle. We are, however, told both in Philebus and 
Timaeus that vods cannot ‘arise’ apart from a soul: Philebus, 30¢ 
gogia piv Kai vods dvev puys ok dv nore yevotoOnv, Timaeus, 30b 
Aoyiodperos obv üpiorev .... vodv... ywpls yuyxĝs dSvvarov wapa- 
yeréobat rw. Again, in Sophist, 2492 it is argued that if rò wavreAds 


1 Incidentally it may be added that this passage gives no ground for 
identifying the Demiurge with his model, the vonrdv Egor, even in the partial 
identification adopted by Diès (op. cit., p. 550: ‘Allons-nous donc identifier 
totalement le Démiurge et le Modéle? Nous serions trés excusables de les 
identifier en tant qu’ils représentent ou symbolisent la Divinité suprême. 
Mais nous sommes contraints de les distinguer en tant qu'ils représentent 
Pun, l’Objet par excellence, Pautre, le Sujet par excellence’. The words ért 
uéhora napanińoia éavrG, on which alone, so far as I can sce, this doctrine 
has been built, are not intended to suggest the relation of copy to model; 
they are equivalent merely to xard Sévaywv dpvora, 
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ov has vods it must have wý, and that it can only have voôs and 
wy in a squl.1 But in all these passages Plato is speaking of the 
Universe, not of its ‘Creator’ or cause, of that which has vos, not 
of that which is voôs.? The language of the Sophist, although it 
makes no reference to vos as cause, is perfectly compatible with the 
distinction drawn in Phil., 28d between ra Evpmavra xal róðe Tò 
Kaħoúpevov õìov and the vois kal dpdvnais tis Savpacri ovvrárrovoa 
which ‘steers its course’, It is not relevant to the argument of 
Sophist, 249a, the object of which is to establish the existence of 
xiots as an element in reality, to anticipate what the Philebus 
and Timaeus are to tell us of the cause behind the Universe. And 
not only are we not entitled, on the strength of these passages, to 
infer that the vods which is God or cause must be ‘in a soul’, but 
we shall make havoc of the Philebus ontology and the Timaeus 
cosmology if we do. 

To this it may be objected that Plato’s God is hereby deprived of 
personality, that he is no longer a living being, but has become an 
‘impersonal thought’; indeed this conclusion seems to have been 
drawn by Zeller,’ who maintains that the personality of God is a 
question which hardly presented itself to Plato in a definite form. 
I can only reply that Plato may well have wished to attribute to 
God a mode of personality, and of life, different from that known 
to our experience, but have wisely refrained from the attempt to 
define it; and although the activity of God certainly meant for 
him something very different from what it meant for Aristotle, he 
might well have agreed with the latter’s words (Met., A 1072b 26) 
xal Cony Sé y’ Sadpyet (sc. TH OG): 7 yap vod evépyera Can}, exetvos 
5é ý evépyera, 

Plato’s meaning is, as I understand it, that if God is to impart 
his goodness to the world—and to do so is an essential part of his 
goodness—if Reason is to penetrate this world of «ios and 


1 ddA raôra pèv dudérepa erdvr? aðr Adyouer, ob iy ev puxs ye phoopev abrd 
čxew adrd; —xal ris” dv črepov Eyou Tpónov; 

2 Cf. Zeller, 715, Note 1: ‘Es handelt sich hierbei (i.e. Tim., 30b; Phil., 
30c) nicht um die Vernunft in ihrem tiberweltlichen Sein sondern um die 
Vernunft wiefern sie dem Weltganzen (mythisch ausgedrückt: der Natur des 
Zeus) inwohnt, von dieser innerweltlichen Vernunft aber wird die überwelt- 
liche noch unterschieden, wenn es heisst, Zeus besitze eine königliche Seele 
und einen königlichen Verstand 84 riv rûs alrlas Súvajuv’. 

3 Zeller’, p. 714 ff. 
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yéveats, it must be through uy7%, the principle of movement.’ It is 
in the regular movements of the heavenly bodies that Plato finds 
the closest approximation to the activity of God, just as Aristotle 
was to find it in the eternal revolution of the zp@tos odpavds. Plato 
calls the activity of vois a ximos, but he seems on the verge of 
formulating Aristotle’s distinction between the minimal xiros 
of the First Heaven and the axwnoia of the mpôrov kwoôv in the 
passage (Laws 897d-898b) where he discusses the question ‘What 
is the nature of the kévmots of voids?’ The answer that he gives is 
that we can only describe it in an image: ‘let us beware of creating 
a darkness at noonday for ourselves by gazing, so to say, direct 
at the sun as we give our answer, as though we could hope to 
attain adequate vision and perception of wisdom with mortal eyes. 
It will be the safer course to turn our gaze on an image of the ob- 
ject of our quest’; and the conclusion is that ‘if we say that intelli- 
gence and movement in one place are both like the revolution of a 
well-made globe, in moving regularly and uniformly in one com- 
pass about one centre, and in one sense, according to one single 
law and plan, we need have no fear of proving unskilled artists 
in imagery’? 

The question which Plato is asking here is that which Aristotle 
attempts to answer by his doctrine of God as vóņois vońoews, 
namely what God is in himself, regarded in abstraction from that 
outgoing activity which is his in relation to the Universe. He 
cannot, or will not, answer it directly, just as he cannot, or will 
not, directly describe the Form of Good in Rep. VI.? Nor is it a 
question that need trouble the legislator of the Laws; his concern is 
that his citizens should recognise the divine as revealed in the 
Universe. 

I do not propose to raise here the much-discussed question of 
the relation of Plato’s God to the Form of Good, or to the Forms 
in general. Whatever be the precise philosophical meaning of 
calling the Forms the wapadeypara to which the Demiurge looks, 


1 Cf. Proclus in Tim., I, p. 402 (Dichl) ef dpa Se 73 wav Evow yertoBar, 
Bet kal puis” bwobox} ydp doriw airy roi vod, xal 8: aris 6 voðs eupaiveras rois 
Tis duxis ó voùs” ofr yap av dripdrepos «in ris 


Bynors 70d mavrós, oly ör: ô 


duxiiss GAN Gre rà opara Beira rôs puys eè péot (? udder) vod pebégev. 
2 Professor Taylor’s translation, 
3 In Tim., 42¢ he is content to say of the Demiurge, when his work of 
creation is finished, čuevev ev 7 davroð xarà rpórov Oe. 
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I believe with Professor Taylor that there is no warrant for identi- 
fying him with the Forms, or for regarding them as his thoughts. 
It seems to me probable that Theism became part of Plato’s 
philosophy, as distinct from his religious belief at a later period 
than that of the Republic; but however that may be, my main pur- 
pose in referring to this question of the nature of the xivnois of 
vois is to point out that it confirms, as seriously meant, the discrim- 
ination of voôs from ywvy7 and the identification of God, not with 
Soul or ‘the best Soul’, but with Reason. It is, in short, vods, and 
vods alone, that satisfies both the criteria that we put forward. 

The importance of our conclusion can be perhaps best realised 
by a comparison with Aristotle’s theology expounded in Meta- 
physics A. Aristotle’s God is external to the Universe which de- 
pends on him, and is connected with it only inasmuch as he is 
the object of its desire (cis épespevov), Plato’s God is external too, 
in the sense that he is the perfect spiritual activity implied by, 
but nowhere fully revealed in, the Universe: at the same time he is 
immanent, in the sense that the life of the Universe is Ais life just 
because his activity is necessarily (unlike that of Aristotle’s God) 
one that goes outside himself, is necessarily a projection of him- 
self. To identify him with yvyý would be to deny his transcen- 
dence or externality, since puyý is a principle operative only in the 
realm of xómos and yéveots: and thereby to deny his perfection, 
since perfection does not and cannot belong to xivnors and yéveats. 

In declining to raise here the problem of the identity of God 
with the Form of Good I have of course declined the attempt to 
fit Plato’s theology into his metaphysical system; but I think it is 
not unhelpful to add, in conclusion, that his transcendent- 
immanent God is a conception very similar to his transcendent- 
immanent Forms. Each Form is the Form of its particulars: 
though external to the particulars it is part of its nature to be 
imperfectly represented in them, just as it is part of God’s nature 
to be imperfectly represented in the Universe. 
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